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NGLISH GRAMMAR, 


. 


ces. And tho' ſeveral rules and obſervations, 


erent from thoſe of another, yet ſuch as concern the 
eneral relation, that things have to their modes, quali- 
es, motions or paſſions, are exactly the fame in all the 
nguiges in the world; for any name, quality &c. 


= only to one particular fpeech or tongue, are 
i 


the Engliſh language, is the ſame in any other, tho“ 


Vt 27 C 
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| RAMMAR, in any language, is that art 
or ſcience that teacheth the true and proper 
uſe of letters, ſyllables, words and ſenten- 


xpreſſed in a different term. From whence may be 


rceived, how far the generality of people are miſta- 
en, in the notion they have, that it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ary for all young perſons to read the Latin, or Lillys 
grammar, before they can attain to a right underſtand- 
jag of the Engliſh: for all the grammars of the Latin 
e are moſtly employed to teach the various termi- 


cerns the Exgli/h. But there are ſome few pen 


lied to the Engii/h, or any other anguage whatever. 


I ſhall not here enter into a oritical diſſertation upon 


ach letter, nor divide them into vowels, conſonants, - 
mutes, liquids, &c. nor ſhall I divide the language into 


eight parts, as is generally done, but into four, viz. 
2 -, NAMES. 


0 


ations, Cc. of the flections, modes, formations, , and 
words of that language, a matter which no way con? 


ea in that and all other Grammars that may be ap 


+ 


ha. 


- From each other; as Cz/ar, 


2 A Compendious Engliſh Grammar, 
Nantes. $7 IN 


| | AFFIRMATIONS.: 
QUALITIES. 


PARTICLES, or the manner of words. 


Names expreſs the things themſelves, i. e. every thing 

that is the object of our ſeveral ſenſes, reflexion, and un- 
derſtanding; which conveying ſome certain idea or 
image to the mind, want not the help of any other word 
to make them underſtood : As when we hear any one 
fay, a man, a horſ?, virtue, vice, &c. we perfectly un- 
derſtand what he means. b 
Names expreſs the things themſelves, you cannot 
therefore put the word thing after them thus, man thing 
virtue thing, &c. without making nonſenſe. 

They admit of @ or the before them, and an when 
they begin with a vowel. - 

There are two ſorts of Names, Common Names are 
ſach as agree to, or expreſs the whole ſpecies ; as the 
name hor/e fipnifies un horſe, your boſs, and all the 
horſes that are. (\ | F 

Proper Names diſtinguiſh ex of the ſpecies 
ompey, Cato, diſtinguiſh 

thoſe men from the reſt of mankind. The ſame holds 
of the proper names of cities, towns, mountains, rivers, 


7 


countries, &c. | 


- Qualities are the manners of names, or things expre- 
fled by them, as good, bad, round, /[quare, &c. For ex- 
ample : the being of wax, is the ſubſtance of wax, or 
wax itfelf, without regard to any form or colour, and 
is what we call the name; the roundneſs, ſquareneſs, &c. 
of the figure are the manners of the being; as to be 
ignorant or knowing, are the manners or qualities of 
our being : thus we fay a good, bad, black, white, &c. 
horſe ; horſe is the name, and good, bad, black, white, 
&c. are the qualities of that name. ; 


The 34 general head is the affirmation, under which 
term the exiſtence, action, or paſſion of the ſubject is 
- affirmed,as, the black horſe runs, the common-ſewer flinks, 


the young child cries. Here black, common, and young 
are qualities, 2s expreſſing ſome mode or quality of 
their ſubjects or names, hor/e, ſewer and child; and tlie 


„ words runs, ſtinks, and cries denoting the ſeveral actions 
boek their ſubjects or names. It is uſual to call oe 
* > 


— 


A Compendious Engliſh Grammar. 3 
y three different appellations, viz. /ubſtantive, active, 
paſſive; thoſe that are found to ſignify the being or 
ence of any thing, as J am, Be. are termed 
bſtantives; thoſe that ſignify the acting or doing or an 
ling, as I /ee, &c. are called aclives; where af. 
n or the ſuffering of any thing is fignified, as To an 
en, &e. they are paſſives. | Rod ga 
The 4th claſs of words I call by the general name of 
articles, which are occaſionally made uſe of to make 
e ſenſe of the ſpeaker more full, clear, and intelligible, 
expreſſing the manner, or other circumſtances of the 
er words, either by connecting them together, or 
wing the manners or qualities of them; viz. John and 
_ Mary ſtrive earneſtly; here and, earneſtly, are particles; 
u, joining the two names 7%, Mary; earneſ{ly, 
wing the mode of their ſtriving. | a 
A ſubſtantive ook pc, called two 33 the 2 
xpreſſing only ſome one ſingle thin a fort or ſpe- 
ies, as 5 2 all above Le as Men, 972 
vo, three, twenty, a thouſand &c. and this is called the 
i | number. The ſingular number is commonly di- 
: guiſhed by a, an, or one; as a horſe, a man, an image, 


x ideot, one child, oue wiſe, &c. The plural number is 


, merally known by the words terminating with an , 

| | 65; but the ſingular never, but in ſuch words as have 

th ural Termination, tho? they have a ig; wing mean- 

a | ; as, arm, arms: horſe, horſes: king, kings: ſtone, 

move Wer” 4 | | 

q There are ſome exceptions to this general rule, but 

y are few in compariſon to thoſe thatit comprehends: 

5 ich as ox, oxen: man, mene brother, brethren: cow, cows _ 
tine: mouſe, mice: foot, feet: tooth, teeth: penny, 

5 unce: &c. Singulars which end in for fe, have their 

+8 lurals ending in ves; as wife, wives: ſelf, ſelves: knife, 
* woes: wolf wolves: &c, And tho' moſt words, whoſe 
» igulars end in J, follow the general rule aforegoing, 
a 15 muſfs, &c. yet ſtaff makes ſtaves according t 
* e latter rule. 4 | | | 8 
1 Some terminate alike in both numbers, as one ſhee p, 
b - 2 oe pe one ſwine, ten ſwine: &e. | een 

ro There are ſome words that admit of no ſingular num. 
1 r, luch as aſhes, bowels, oreſſes, &c. And on the con- 
4 & | 8 A 


by 2 trary 


from each other; as Cz/ar, 


of their ſubjects or names. It is uſual to call 1 
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Names. | AFFIRMATIONS.” © + | 
QUALITIES. | PARTICLES, or the manner of words. 


_ - Names expreſs the things themſelves, i. e. every thing 


that is the object of our ſeveral ſenſes, reflexion, and un- 
derſtanding; which conveying ſome certain idea or 
i nage to the mind, want not the help of any other word 
to make them underſtood : As when we hear any one 
ſay, a man, a horſ?, virtue, vice, &c. we perfectly un- 


derſtand what he means. 


Names expreſs the things themſelves, you cannot \ 
therefore put the word thing after them thus, nau thing, 


virtue thing, &c. without making nonſenſe. 


They admit of à or the before them, and an when 


they begin with a vowel. - 
There are two ſorts of Names, Common Names are 


ſuch as agree to, or expreſs the whole * ; as the | 
e, and all the | 


name hor/e fipnifies ny horſe, your hor 
horſes that are. © (\ cs 
Proper Names diſtinguiſh 3 of the ſpecies 
ompey, Cato, diſtinguiſh 
thoſe men from the reſt of mankind. The ſame holds 
of the proper names of cities, towns, mountains, rivers, 
countries, &c. | 21 
Qualities are the manners of names, or things expre- 
fed by them, as good, bad, round, ſquare, &c. For ex- 
ample : the being of wax, is the ſubſtance of wax, or 
wax itfelf, without regard to any form or colour, and 
is what we call the name; the roundneſs, ſquareneſs, &c. 


of the ſigure are the manners of the being; as to be 


ignorant or knowing, are the manners or qualities of 
our being: thus we lay a good, bad, black, white, &c. 
Horſe ; horſe is the name, and good, bad, black, white, 


&c. are the qualities of that name. | | 
The 3d general head is the affirmation, under whicl 


term the exiſtence, action, or paſſion of the ſubject i 
- affirmed,as, the b/ack horſe runs, the common-ſewer flinks 


the young child cries. Here black, common, and yon, 
are qualities, as expreſſing ſome mode or quality ©) 
their ſubjects or names, horſe, ſewer and child; and tl 
words runs, ſtinks, and cries denoting the ſeveral actic 
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by three different appellations, viz. /ubſtantive, active, 
and paſſive; thoſe that are found to ſignify the being or 
exiſtence - of any thing, as J am, &c. are termed 
ſubſtantives; thoſe that ſignify the acting or doing or an 
thing, as I /ee, &c. are called actives; where wa 
ſion or the ſuffering of any thing is ſigniſied, as 1 am 
ſeen, &e. they are paſſives. | pH IE 
The 4th claſs of words I call by the general name of 
particles, which are occaſionally made uſe of to make 
the ſenſe of the ſpeaker more full, clear, and intelligible, 
by expreſſing the manner, or other circumſtances of the 
other words, either by connecting them together, or 
ſhewing the manners or qualities of them; viz. John and 
Mary ſtrive earneſtly; here and, earneſtly, are particles; 
and, joining the two names 7%, Mary; earneſily, 
ſhewing the mode of their ſtriving. ö 
A ſubſtantive has what is called two nmbers, the one 
expreſſing only ſome one ſingle thing of a fort or ſpe- 
cies, as 4 Man, the other all above one, as Men, viz. 
two, three, twenty, a thouſand &c. and this is called the 
plural number. The ſingular number is commonly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a, an, or one; as a hor/e, a man, an image, 
an ideot, one child, one wiſe, &c. The plural number is 
generally known by the words terminating with an 5, 
or es, but the ſingular never, but in ſuch words as have 
a plural Termination, tho! they have a 2 ng mean» 
ing; as, arm, arms: horſe, horſes: king, lings: ſtone, 
ſtones, &. | 125 
There are ſome exceptions to this general rule, but 
they are few in compariſon to thoſe that it comprehends: 
ſuch as o, oxen: man, men: brother, brethren: cou, cows 
or tine: mouſe, mice: foot, feet: tooth, teeth: penny, 
pence: &c. Singulars which end in f or fe, have their 
plurals ending in ves; as wiſe, wives: ſelf, ſelves: knife, 
knives: wolf wolves: &c, And tho' moſt words, whoſe 
fingulars end in J, follow the general rule aforegoing, 


the latter rule. 


as minff, muſfs, &c.'yet ſtaff makes ſtaves according to The 
Some terminate alike int both numbers, as one ſheep, W 


ten ſheep: one ſwine, ton ſwine: &c. WS. 
There are ſome words that admit of no ſingular num» 

ber, fuch as aſhes, bowels, oreſſes, &c. And onthe con- 

* A2 trary 


* 
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trary there are a great many that want the plural num- 
ber; ſuch as proper names of men, women, places, 
creatures and things, as alſo their virtues, vices, habits 
and abſtract qualities, the generality of grains, ſpices, 
herbs, drugs and liquids, as wheat, rye, pepper, ginger, 
graſs, Air, blood, milk, &c. f 
To the Engli/h language there belong threegenders, 
which in conformity to the cuſtom uſed in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, may be called maſculine, feminine and 
neuter; the maſculine comprehending all males, the fe- 
 wanine all females and the zeuter all things without 
lite; and theſe are thus diſtinguiſhed by theſe terms, he, 
Ai or him, tor the maſculine ; ſhe, her, hers," &c. for the 
eminine ; and i for the n2ufer, but the quality remains 
the ſame, and is as applicable to males as temales or 
things without life called neuters, as 4 good boy, a good 
girl, a good knift, &c. a NAM FP 
Some feminines are formed by changing the termina- 
tion of the maſculine into /, as count, counteſs; duke, 
dutcheſs; heir, heireſs; lion, lioneſs; &c.. , 
The Engli/h language has three perſons, viz. 
I, the firſt ; hau, the ſecond; he, ſbe, it, the third, 
in the ſingular number; and we; ye, you; they, thoſe, 
in the plural; to which may be added who, whom or 
what. Theſe diſtinctions are abſolutely neceſſary, as 
appears from the nature of ſpeech, which is always em- 
loyed about the perſon or perſons, then immediately 
— denoted by the characteriſtic I or we; the 
perſon or thing ſpoken to, by thou, ye, or vo, or the 
; perſon ar thing ſpoken of, by he, he, it, they, &c. 
- 'This is to be underſtood when they ſtand before an afir- 
mation, as I write, thou writeſt, be writeth, &c. but in 


# 


compound ſentences, and after affirmations they are 


changed into me, thee, him, &c. as I can prove this 
Hor ſo . to me, thee, &c. 


All qualities in English are the ſame in both num- 
bers, as, @ good man, ten good men, &c. and unleſs 


ſome name be joined with it, to determine what quality 


it is to be underſtood of, it can never make the ſenſe 
complete; as, good, bad, &c have no meaning till appli« 
ed; as, a good boy, a bad horſe, ke. B 
When two games are compounded into one ae 

| | the 


— it 
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the firſt becomes a quality as, en. Hh, gold-cup, &c. 


, thy, her, our, your, their, are called perſonal poſ- 


ſeſſives, and are only uſed when they are join'd with 
names as, this is my horſe, ty coat, my book, &c. but 


when the ſenſe is not expreſſed immediately, but under- 


ſtood, or a queſtion is aſked, they are changed into 


"mine, thine, hers, 951. theirs; as, this knife is mine; 


that is, this is my 
Io qualities belongs alſo increaſe or diminution of 
the value, goodnels or virtue of the Names to which 
they are joined; and theſe are generally formed by adding 
er, and eſt to the plain {imple word itſelf ; as, fair, fair- 
er, faireſt; tho' ſometimes they are made 67 adding 
more or moſt to the ſimple word, as, fairer, or more fair, 
fairef, or moſl faire reading and oblervation will quick- 

y teachany perſon where to introduce theſe in the moſt 
advantageous place. Theſe four following are irregu- 
lars; good, better, beſty'bad or ill, werſe, worſt; little, 
4%, leaſt; much, more, moſt. | 


tife ; whoſe knife is this? mine, or it 


Inſtead of the various terminations and declenſions of 
the other languages, the English uſe a or the, of, to, by, 
from or with, &. to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces of the Name both when it is alone, and allo when 
it is joined with the guality in both numbers; as, | 


Singular number. \ Plural uuaber. 
HA or the nan. De men. 
Of a or the man. A the men. 
To a or the man. o the men. 
By,from,orwith a or the man. By, from or with the men. 
Singular. Plural. 
A or the good hirſe. © The good horſes. 
Of a bros good horſe, &c. | Of * good horſes, &c. 


We have already taken notice that the third claſs of 
werds, is the affirmation and what its office is; we ſhall 
only here obſerve, that it has wo 2umbers, time, and per- 


fox belonging to it, by which the being, action, or paſſion 


of the ſubject or Name is declared or aſſirmed; for the 
xpreſling the true ſtate of the time, there is what are 
3 FFF ²˙ 


>. 


* 


vl. the preſent, the paſt, a 
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uſually called auxiliaries from or by which the times 
of other affirmations are expreſled, there being only the 
preſent and the paſſing time naturally ariſing from the 


different endings of the words themſelves ; that is, the 
preſent and the paſſing, or paſt time ; as love the preſent, 


and /ov'd or loved the paſſing time. The preſent time, 
or the inſtant in which any ng is actually performing, 


cc. is diſtinguiſhed by the words do, doſt, or doth, for 


the ſingular number; and do only for the plural, with 


the proper perſonal ſigns, 1, thou, he, we, ye, they, &c. 


The paſſing time is an imperfet manner of expreſſing, 


and intimates ſo much, having the ſign did, or the termi- 


nation ed: the paſt time ſhews-the aRion complete; b 
affirming ſomething with the ſign have; there is alſo 


What is called the preterpluperfect tenſe, and has the 
ſign had affixed to it; the other is the future ten/e that 


affirms ſowatbing ſol or will be hereafter, And tho? 
there are really but three proper diſtinctions of time, 
4 1 future, yet as our lan- 


. 


- . Aa” =” . * 
guage, as well as others, have various terminations, ar 


manners of expreſſion, we ſhall inſert them; as to the 


diſtinctions of what is commonly called -200ds, it is un- 
deniably certain that they may be denominated as vari- 
oully and be as numerous as the particular circumſtan- 
ces require, 2 

As what is called the potential and ſubjunctive moods, 


are an undeniable proof of differing only by ſome acci- 


dental ſigns; for which reaſon they are not here enu- 
merated, but called the 1/t, 2d, zd, and 44% mood. 'Fhe 
firſt declaring or making ſome poſitive aſſertion about, 
or relating to the fubjet, or name. The ſecond 
having only one tenſe and hve perſons, and is employed 
wholly about commanding or ordaining, praying or per- 
mitting ſomething to be done, without any ſpecification 
of time. The third may be variouſly circumſtanced, 
according as it has its expletives adjoined. And the 
fourth expreſſes the action barely and indefinitely as to 
time. The two auxiliaries ſupply all others, with 
thoſe tenſes or times which they naturally haye no pro- 
per termination or diſtinction for, viz. to have, by 
whoſe aſliſtance all actives are formed, or ſuch as 


import doing fomething ; and 70 be, from which all 1 
by, | 2 3 N | ved 


— practiſe . —— 
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ſives are formed, that is; ſuch as import ſuffering or 


bearing ſomething done to the ſubject. 
The firſt or indicative mood. 
Preſent tenſe. Preſent tenſe. 


Singular,” Plural. 

J have | We have 
Thon... - f,] | Te. have 
He hats 77% —lave 

Paſt teuſe. < af; 41 2 Raſh ten/e. * 

e 6d tal, 
I had Ne had 
Thou hadft © |. 4d 
He —had | Tb 
Future tenſe. Future tenſe. 
Singular. Plural, 
- T ſhall or witl have © 3 | 
Thou. ſhalt or wilt have, | Ye Call or will have. 
. He ſhall or will have | They Eu I 


Some make other diſtinctions of time, but as they ave 
only a coupling of thele together, this ſhort eſſay will 
not permit the diſquitition ; ſuch as, I have had, I bad 
had, &. | N | 

a The ſecand ar.imperative mood. 
Have thou. Let him, her, it have. Let us have. 
Have ye. Let them bave. Se 
The third, or ſuljunctive, potential, &c. mood 
ls always diſtinguiſhed , ſome ſign of wiſh- 
ing, power, Cc. as I may or can have; I might, could, 
ſhould, or ought to have, &c. 


The fourth or infinitive mood 

Is N diſtinguiſhed by the ſign o, as, 10 have, to 
love, &c. from this mood that quality call'd a partici- 
ple, is formed, importing poſſe Ton ; as, having, being, 


loving, &c, _ | 

Dye firſt or indicative mood, 
Preſent tenſe.” 75 tenſe.) Paſt tenſe. | Paſt tenſe, *+ 
Singular. lural, Singular, Plural. 


- 


Tam I We are I was We were 

Thou art Te are Thou waſt Te were 

| They were 
- "Fa 


He, they it is | They are | He was 


1 _ 
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Eutnre tenſe. | Future tenſe. 
Singular, & | Plural. 
L.ſhali or will ke > 
Thou ſhalt or wilt be © ou. or wHl be 
He ſhall or willbe © | They 


There are other expreſſions, called tenſes, compound- 
ed of have, and this verb; as, I bave been, &c. I had 
been, Kc. ; | 

' The fecoud or imperative mood. 


Be thou. Let bin, her, it be. , Let wa be, Be ye. | 


Let them be. . 
Thr third or ſubjunctive, Ke. Mood. 
That I may, can, might, would, could, Joon, or ought 


fo be, &c. * 
a The go” or infinitive act . 
To be, to have been. Being. 


From theſe all other affirmations re purer and irregular, 
are formed and completed, to 4 14 pofſible eir- 
cumſtance of time, action, or paſſion: : as for N 


& 1/t Moon. 


T love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I Pl or love. 
e We V. a8 We 
. Thou loveſt or daft love Thou loved or didſt love 
Te love or do love Ye loved or did love _ 
Thou haſt loved J Thou badſt loved 
Ye have loved. F Te had loved 
' Thou ſhalt or wilt love. 
They Fall or will love. 


24 Moop. 
Love thou; love he, ſhe, or it, or let zim, hes, or it 


hae: love we, or let us love; love ye; love hoy or * 


them love. oF 3 
2 thou, he, fhe, dc. MAY, can, JR could, &c. lee. 
4b Mop. | 


To love, loving, Ke. 


From what has been ſaid „it is. abſervable, + that 1 
natural Formations are made ſucceffively, thus: firſt 


ſomething i is affirmed by ſhe faſt perſon Iingular; fe 


2 


— << © 
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love, then I loved, or did love, then I have, or had loved; 
and afterwards hall or will love. But there are ſome 
verbs that are irregular, and inſtead of ending in ed, in 
the 2d and 3d tenles, have particular endings of their 
own; as, 1 bear, bore, have boru; I beat, have beaten; 
I begin, have begun; I behold, have beheld; I bend, have 
bent; I beſeech, have beſought; I bid, bad, have bid, or 
 bidden; I bind, have hs I bite, have bitten; I blow, 
blew, have blown; I bleed, have bled; I breed, have bred; 
I bring, have brought; I break, broke, have broken; I am 
born, was bern, {ty been born; I buy, have bought; I 
catch, have caught; I chide, chid, have chidden; I chooſe, 
choje, have choſen; I come, came, am come; I cleave, 
clove, have cloven; I cut, have cut; I creep, crope, or 
- crept, have crept; I crow, crew; I dare, durſt; 1 deal, 
dealt; I do, did, have done; I draw, drew, have drawn ; 
I dream, dreamt; I drink, drank, have drunk; I drive, 
drove, have driven; I do eat, did eat, have eaten; I fall, 
fell, am fallen; I feed, fed; I feel, felt; I do fetch, did 
fetch; I fight, have fought; I find, found; I fling, flung; J 
fly, flew, am flown; iy, fled, am fled; I forget, forgot, 
have forgotten; I get, got; 1 give, gave, have given; I go, 
went, am gone; 1 grind, ground; I] grau, grew, am 
2 I hang, hung, have hanged; 7 506k heard; 1 
hide, hid, have hidden; I hold, held; I keep, kept; I knaw, 
knew, have known; I lead, led; ¶ learn, learnt; I leave, 
left; I lend, lent; I do let, did let, have let; I lie, have 
lain; I lye, lyed; IT lofe, loſt; I make, made; I mean, 
meant; I meet, met; I miſs, miſt or miſſed; I owe, have 
' owed, I do, did, baue put; I do, did, have read; I ride, 
rid, have ridden; I ring, rung; I riſe, roſe, am riſen; I 
do, did, have run; I ſay; ſaid; I ſee, ſaw, have ſeen; 1 
ſeek, fought; I ſell, fold; I ſend, ſent; I do, did, have 
ſhed; I Shine, hene; I shoe, shod; I shoot, Shot; 1 
Shrink. shrunk; irs fang or ſung; T fit, ſat or fate; I 
lay, flew, hade ſtain; I ſleep, ſlept; I ſlide, lid; I fling, 
Aung; I fmell, ſmelt; I ſmite, ſinote, have ſmitten; I 
ſpeak, ſpale, have ſpoken; T ſpend, ſpent; I ſpill, ſpilled 
or ſpilt; T ſpin, ſpun; I ſpitp have ſpit or ſpitten; I da, 
did, or have ſpread, I ſpring, or ſprung; I ſpit, or ſpat; 
1 ow, ſowed, have ſown; I ſtand, ſtood; T ſting, flung; 1 
Prike, firuck, have ſtricken; I ſtring, ſirung; J 1 4c 
EMTs; fore 
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ſwore, have ſworn; I do or did ſweat, have fweated; I 
Fiveep, ſwept; I ſuim, ſwam, habe ſwum; 1 take, took, 
have taken; I teach, taught; I tear, tore, have torn; I tell, 
told; I think, thought; I thrive, throve, have thriven; I 
throw, threw, have thrown; I tread; trod, have trodden ; 
T underſtand, underſtood; I weave, wove, have weaved; 
I weep, wept; I win, won; J am, was, have been willing; 
i work, wrought; I wring, wrung; 1 write, wrote, have 
written: TITS | | | 


. by The fourth part Fu univerſally here called particles, 
under which denomination, all thoſe ſmall words that 
tie or pnite the others together, or that expreſs the modes 


or manners of words are ſignified, and which uſually, 
by the common grammarians, are called adverbs, con- 
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77 "ys 3 Prepoſitions, and inter jections. From the due 
4 and connexion of theſe four parts, are formed ſenten- 


* 


regular diſeourſes, ſpeeches, c. A ſentence conſiſts of 
| == words at leaſt, by which ſome Idea of the mind is 
_ expreſſed; as Jing is bateful, And this is called a fim- 
ple ſentence, wherein the name or thing is expreſſed but 
once, and ſomething is affirm'd of that ſubject firſt, its 
x being, and next. its mode of being, or elie- ſome action 
>»... ofthe ſubje& paſſes upon another, or at leaſt is under= 
tod foto do. Allothers are compound, wherein ei- 
mer the ſame ſubject or name is repeated, or different 
> © bhes dflirmed ſomething of, Cc. The name ordinarily 
ds placed before the affirmation and is always really ex- 
-4 reſſed or underſtood fo to be; as, John loves Mary. And 
here it muſt always be obſerved, that the ſame number 
.*- and perſon, -that the name whoſe action or paſſion is in- 
tended or expreſſed bythe affirmation is, the fame muſt 
72 the affirmation itſelf be; as in the example above, the 
name John, is the third perſon ſingular, and fo is the af- 
3. firmation love ss And in the following ſentence, men love 
your wives, the name men is the fecond perſon 
plural, fo is the affirmation. We admire learning; here © 
de is the firſt: perſon plural, and admire, is ſo alſo; 
Which is to be obſerved oftall others. LITE 


| 


ces; and from a number or multitude of ſentences, ariſe 
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SHALL * ES to ade this performanee ue 
ful to thoſe who deſire to write well for common © _ 8 
. bulineſs; as alſo to ſuch teachers who want to bös 
inſtructed in the firſt principles of the art of writing, "238 
And therefore, I ſhall not trouble you with a long, un- 


neceſſary account of the dependence of all:the/ett2ri in bt iN 
the ſeveral alphabets upon one another, ihat being eaſi- 
ly diſcover'd (ſo far as is material by any one who” 
knows but the fundamental letters of each hand, which 


I ſhall only mention, and leave _ reft to Mart, own obs. 
ſervation. 


The ſeveral ſorts of andi now in uſe among us, tay e 

be divided · into two branches, viz. thoſe of abſolut 3 
for buſineſi, and thoſe which are on erm, Wu 
Thoſe of abſolute uſe may be reckoned tix, the rounds: : 
hand and Italian, in which moſt of the commune Acht 
of trade, and the ordinary buſineſs of life, are written 955 
all ' Earopeans; the enprofſing; ſguars- text, | court; ape BR 
 Mhancery hands, in which all the various bulinels.of the”! 
law is generally tranſadled, and recorded. The ober „ 35 
bandi, ., the old Ae the Roman: an; ee n 
prints, the Cerman text, & are only made! a $ . 
way of ornament, or forcuviolity in ſome: ik 
es and therefore the writing of them js not. 
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tox, or idea of a good letter, which may be done by 2 

frequent and nice obſervation of a correct copy: the 
ether is, To get ſuch a command of hand, as to be able 
to expreſs, with the pen, that idea upon the paper, which 
is attain'd by conſtant and careful practice after good 

examples; the learner being firſt inform d of the moſt 

neceſſary things to be obſerv'd in his practice of that 
hand he intends to be maſter of. I ſhall therefore, 


I. Mention ſome things to be generally obſery'd in 
Writing. : py my FE 

II. Give ſome directions for holding the pen. 

III. Shew the nature of the pen, with particular ru/es 
and proportions for the writing of each hand. 

And, IV. Lay down {ome proper d:refions for young 
perſons, when they firſt enter upon buſineſs, in order to 
bring. them to write a good hand with expedition, and to 

make them place fgures after the moſt beautiful and 
practical manner. k 
I. The eſſential properties of a good piece of writing, 
are, a due proportion of the characters throughout the 
whole; a juſt diſtance between the /etters themſelves, as 
well as the wordt; with a natural leaning or inclination 
of the /etters one to another; a clean, ſmooth ſtroke, 
perform'd with a maſterly bo/dne/s and freedom, without. 
which, the moſt regular er is Iike a dead corps, whoſe 
features, tho they may be exact in ſymmetry, yet want 
that /pirit which only can render it an oject both valu- 
* able and delightful. | 
I be proportion of the ſeveral /etters in moſt hands, 
are generally regulated by the o and z, therefore let the 
making of them be firſt carefuly prattis'd, and then the 
other letters which come from them, all which muſt be 
of the ſame width and fulneſs of ſtroke as they are of. 
The proportion and ſhape: of the /etters ig any hand, 
- ought to be the ſame, whether they are written in a large, 
or {mall ſize; therefore, let every hand be firſtlearn'd in 
a large character, which will not only ſooner fixwlie idea 
of a good /etter in your mind, but alſo give you a great - 
er freedom, and in a ſhorter time, than writing of ihe 
Mall will. It is certain, that the leſſer is always con- 
1 e e ee ee 


— 
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tain'd in the greater; and he that attains to write any 


hand large, may ſoon write it as {mall as he pleaſes, +: 


Let all ſtroke}, which are the conſtituent parts of a 
letter, (or, as ſome call them) the body-ſtrokes, be made 
with the full:pen, and of the ſame thickneſs one with 
another, as near as is conſiſtent with the nature of the 
hand you are writing. 

Let all the ſtrokes which join. the conſtituent parts of 
letters, or the letters themſelves together, be made with 
the corner of the pen, and as fine as the hand will ad- 
mit of; which ſtrokes muſt always have ſome-proporti- 
on to the body-ſtroke, and muſt be thicker, or finer, ac- 
eording as the character is, leſſer, or greater: turn not 

our pen, neither alter the poſition of your hand, but 
et it move with a ſteady, eaſy motion, and perform e- 
very letter without catchings, and convulſive flutterings. 

Let the fine ſtrokes anſwer one another, in a kind of 
oppoſtion, and in many hands run nearly parallel. 

Let all the /eiters which have not ſtems above or be- 
low the line, be even at top and bottom. Let thoſe 
which have ſtems above the. other letters, be equal in 
length to /, except f, and a few other letters in ſome 
hands. Let thoſe which have ſtems below the line, be 
equal in length to the j, ſome few excepted, which may 
be ſeen by « 28 alphabets of the ſeveral hands in' the ex- 
amples. ' 12. 

Let the capital letters be equal in height to the little 
, and a {mall matter ſtronger, 

Let the diſtance between words be double to that be- 
tween letters. | | 

Let the lines be of ſuch a Diſtance, that the ſtems of 
the letters may not interfere one with another; to pre- 
vent which they mult be at leaſt twice the — an 
aſunder.. fox A . 

II. The next thing is, directions for holding the pen, 
and ſitting to write. 3 a 

Hold your pen between the two fore- fingers, extend - 
ed/almoſt ſtraight, and the thumb bending a little out- 
ward, and in your right-hand, with the hollow fide 
of the pen downwards, and the ib flat upon the r 
let it reſt between the two upper joints of the fore-ing- 
er, and upon the End of — one, about an inch 
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from the ib of the pen, the ends of the little finger, and 
that which is next to it, bend in towards the palm of the 


hand, about half an inch diſtant from the end of the 
middle finger. | | 


Let the book or paper lie directly before you, and 


«ap: hand reſt only on the top of your little finger; let 
nb other part of your hand or wriſt touch the paper or 
def j reſt your arm-very lightly between the wriſt and 
clbow. Keep your body upright, and from touching the 


deſk ;| let your elbow be almoſt cloſe to your ſide, and 


the pen pointed towards the outer part of your right 
ſhoulder; fo that a line being drawn from the inner 
part of the arm, at the bend of the elbow to the ib of 
the pen, will be nearly at right angles with the line you 
are writing upon, And for the /ope hands, turn your 
left fide a little towards the desk; but for the upright 
ones, let the body be directly before it, and the right 


line being dran from the inner bend of the elbow 10 
the uib of the pen, will make an angle, near 45 degrees 
with the line you are writing upon. Let the weight of 
your body reſt upon your arm, and the paper be kept 
down with your /eft-hand. | 


elbow-turned Fn from the your fide; ſo that a right 


1 


Take care of preſſing hard upon your pen in writing 


any hand. Jo | | 
TH. As to the nature of the pen, and the particular 
Niles and proportions for writing each hand, though they 
might be ſwelled up to a very great auer, by enlarg- 
ing upon every critical nicety, yet I ſhall deliver only 
ſach, as, in my judgment, are moſt neceſſary, moſt beau- 
tiful, and moſt applicable to expeditions practice. 
Make the nib of your pen for the round and round 
text hands, the breadth of the full ſtroke, and that part 
lying next the hand, ſomewhat ſhorter and narrower. 
For the Italian hand make the nib ſomewhat finer, 
and the lit longer. | At. | 
* Note, In writing, where figures are intermixed, they 


; mu always flope. * \ 82 l 14 8 4 Is: = 
Tour Figures likewiſe.muſt be larger than your writ- 
enen kÞ oh io wil oh tg 


0 en your figures are ranged in columns, make them 
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Making of Paxs, Ixx, GW. Ty 


Hou to make a PEN. LD; 
F N the firſt, ſecond, or third quills in the wing 


of a goole or raven (thofe'thatiare round, cli; 
and clean, are the beſt;) when you have ſcrap'd off the 
thin rind thereof, with the, back-edge of your pen- 
knife, hold it, in your left hand with the feather end 
from you, then enter the back thereof ſloping, and cut 
off as much in length, as the quill is in breadth, and an- 
{wer that with another cut on the inſide, like an oppo- 
ſite to the former; then turn the quill, and enter the 
edge of your pen-kniſe even in the back thereof, and 
exactly in the mid(t of the half round, neither inclining 
the blade one-way nor other, that the ſlit may not be 
made awfy. 3 on put in the peg of your knife-haft, 
if it has one for that purpoſe, or the end of a whole quill, 
and with a ſudden; twitch, force up the flit, holding your 
left-hand thumb hard upon the back of the quill, to put 
a ſtop how far the flit ſhall go. This being done, en- 
ter your knife ſloping in the other fide above the ſlit, a+ 
bout twice the breadth of the quill, and cut away the 
cradle-piece; then turn the back upwards, and cut down 
to the end of the-flit, the cheek: or ſhoulder-pieces, and 
in ſo doing, turn the knife on both ſides towards the 
back. After this, -place the inſide of the end or nib of 
the pen, ypon the nail of your left-hand thumb, holding 
the quill faſt between the fore-finger and middle finger 
of that hand. Laſtly, To finiſh the nib, enter the edge 
of the knife on the back, and near the end thereof flop- 
ing, nd; immediately turning the edge almoſt downright, 
„„ , 117 SHS WO TH 


There are four conſiderations belonging to the quill. 
1. If the quill be tog hard, ſteep it a while in water, 


2. - it is too ſoft, harden it with embers. 
3. If it be too thick, pare a ſmall quantity from the 
back of the nib. e 3 1 923 
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Pl ſhort ſlit, a ſhort nib, and broad ſhoulder, 
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4. If it be 100 thin and weak, ſtrengthen the pen win 
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26. Making of Punt, Inx, Ec. 
| A receipt for the beſt Br ACK INx, 


No fix quarts of rain or river water, (but rain wa- 
ter is the beſt) put one pound and a half of freth 

or thoſe of Syrna are not ſtrong 

enough) bruiſed pretty ſmall ; eight ounces of copperas, 
clean, rocky and green; alſo eight qunces of clean, 
bright and clear gum arabick ; and two ounces of roch 
allum : let theſe ſtand together in a large ſtone bottle, 
or clean {tone pot, or earthen pot, with a narrow mouth 
to keep it free from duſt ; ſhake, row], or ſtir it well, 
once every day, and you will have an excellent ink in 
about a month's time, and the older if grows, the better 


f | Ae ns 


One quart of water, four ounees of galls, two ounces 


of copperas, and two ounces of gum, mix'd and ſtirred 


TDi quake London Ixx-PowWozz. 
\ » 5 12 A7 . 


T ten ounces of the cleareſt uut · gulle, bruiſe 
them, and ſift the powder very fine, then add white 


 eopperas two ounces, Roman vitriol chree ounces, 
arabick, or ſandarack an ounce, bruiſe and fift them ve- 
ry fine, ſo that though they appear white, a little being 


put into water, will in alittle time turn it, and an outice 
of powder will make a pint of very black ink. | 


To make Japan or SHINING Ixx. 


1 K E pum arabick and Roman vitriol, of each an 


ounce, galls well bruiſed a pound, put them into 


rape vinegar, or vinegar made of clear ſmall-beer; let 


them remain in a warm place, often ſtirring, till the li- 


quor becomes black, then add to a gallon, an ounce of 
* Ivory black, and a quarter of a pint of ſeed lac-varniſh, 
and it will be a curious black ſhining ink; 
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4 Pownes-Inx fo Fub on paper, and urite on. a 


of Roman vitriol, as much gum arabick and gum 
ſandarack, mingle theſe finely together, when weil 
bruiſed and akte to a powder; rub the paper hard with 
it with cotton wool, and poliſhing it with a piece of ivo- 
ry, write with water, and in a little time the letters) you 
write will appear a fair black, as if written with the 
beſt ink. 


How to els RED Ix k. 


7 K E three pints of ſtall beer, eraſer ha vine- 
gar) and four ounces of ground brazil wood; ſim- 
mer them together for an hour; then put in four ounces 


of roch allum; and theſe three are to ſimmer together 


for half an hour ; ; and then ſtrain it thro' a Flannel, or, 


| TC. then bottle it up, well ſtopp d, for Uſe. 


To keep Inx from Freezing or Moulding. 


N hard froſty Weather, Ink will be apt to . 
which, if once it doth, it will be good for nothing; 
for it takes away all its blackneſs and beauty: to prevent 
which, (if you have not the conveniency of keeping it 
warm, or from the cold) put a few drops of brandy, or 


-other ſpirits, into it, and it will not freeze. And to hin- 


der its en 1785 a re lalt therein. D 
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COPIES fr WRITING: * 2 


Single line COPIES in PROSE, in an Alphabetical Order. 
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WISE man's anger is of ſhort continuanee. . 
Aceuſtom children to a true notion of things. 

Adverſity is the touch - ſtone of friendſhi 

Approve not of that man who 2 all ? you a. 


A attering companion is a dangerous enemy. 4 . 
_ nõ preferment on diſhonourable tern: 


S3-* A wist 


ae 
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B* UISE about twenty nut-galls, and half an'6unce 


125 
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18 © Corrs for Wie 
A * governs with caſe, and is obey'd with plea- 


| ſure. 
A prudent woman fweetens her huſband's misfortunes. 
A covetous man is always in want. 
Add to your faith, virtue, and to virtue, knowledge. 
4 A prudent man values content more than riches. 
4 A. virtuous mind is rather to be choſen than. proton. 
Authority is the main point in goyernment. | 
Abſtain from all appearance of evil. | Age 
A merry heart maketh a chearful countenance, 
Anger reſteth in the boſom of fools. 
A ſoft anſwer turneth away wrath. 
Adverſity makes a man wiſe, rather than riches.. 
Advice COMER too FO a thing is done. 


W 


Cr 
x 


'B jo 
VD more afraid of ſecret ſins, than open ſhame. 
B* Brave ſpirits promote the publick good. 
patient in adverſity, and humble in proſperity. 
Beauty without virtue is like a painted ſepulchre. 
Be leſs confident, and more diligent. 
By learning to obey, you ſhall know how to command. 
| Brave men will do nothing unbecoming themſelves. 
By diligence and induſtry we come to preferment.. 
| . thou the truth, and ſell i it not. 


e 
=” rg? PENTMENT makes a a man : bappy without 
| fortune. | 
Children require ;nftruion, ay well as ' proviſion. 
| Commit not that to another, that you can do yourſelf, 
Cuſtom in infancy, becomes nature in old age. 

Chide him not too much, who confeſſes his fault. 
Courteſy and humility, are marks of geptility. N. 5 
Confeſſion of a fault makes half amends for it. 
Contentment is preferable to riches and honour. 


Conſider the ſhortneſs of life, and 8 of deb 
* Competogcy w * . is a _ Meg | 
$- 


NEATH FR not the ſoul ; but an il fe does. 
. iu what .. to learn 91 5 


95 8 
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Drinking is the drowning df cares, not thecure of them. 

Do unto others as you would have them do unto vou. 

Death will comfortably end a well ſpent life. 

Deviſe not evil againſt thy neighbour. N 

Do not render evil for evil unto any man. . 
Drunkenneſs reveals what ſabarnels conceals, * | 
Da not govern your lite by fancy, but bo reaſou. 

| ads in "7 caſes is . 12 


E. 


E“ dhe delay of repentance is a cheat upon our- 
ves. 
Education is that which mak es " man. 
Every prudent man dealeth with knowledpe. 
Exalt wiſdom, and ſhe ſhalt promote thee. 
Eaſe and honour are ſeldom bed-fellows. 
Evil company makes the good bad, and the bad worſe, 
Every idle * to judgment muſt be brought. 


F. 
ORSAKE the fooliſh, and go in the 1 of under» 
ſtanding. 
— the dictates of * and pan are ſaſe. 
orget not God! your mirth, nor yang in Marys an- 


| 3 
Pirſt learn to obey, before you pretend to govern. 
Feed your body as your flave, not as your maſter. 
Fools make a mock at ſin, 
Few do good with what they have gotten ill. 
2 events muſt be left to providence. 

rugality and ee are the hands of bre. 


8. 

G Cod the firſt and laſt of each days ARK ag 
Grieve not for thoſe things which are out of your 

wer. 

Great ſins will require great repentetice... 1585 

Good education is the foundation of man's happineſs. 

Give as chearfully as you do receive. ; 

God often corrects us in this life, to * us in the ae 

God is our refuge, a very preſent help in trouble. 

Good manners, grace and e orbam an, ÞÞ 
| youth, - 'G 
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He never wants comfort, that has content. 


F Tir a enen 


Induſtry keeps the mind clear, and the body 8 a 
Induſtry is fortune's right- hand, and frugality her left. 


1.9 
3 


Greater proſit doth always come of learning than of plays. 
Good men are lafe, w end ones are at odds. 
* Ras Ps 1 
E that will not Work, Rona net en 

Happineſs is defired 'by all, but obtained by ſew, 

He is in ſome degree wife that conceals bis f W 

He that beigns well, has done half the work. 

Hear both parties before you give judgment. 

He that boaſts in his fins, glories in his ſhame. 


M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
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N 
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Hear, ye children, the inſtruction of your father. 
Hear inſtruction; be wile; and refuſe it not. a 
He that ſins againſt conſcience, fins with a wirneſt. 994 
He that ſwims in fin, mult de? in ene 97 1 


b 1. 5. 17 41: 
aſe, ſet not * n 908 enn. 
In proſperity prepare for adverſity. 
Idleneſs has no advocate, but many friends. | 
It requires as much care to keep, as to get an eſtate. _ 


In the multitude of counſellors there is ſafee x. 


Inſtruction and a good education is a durable portion. 
It is e en * bad to heed N zi 0 | 8. 
| 1 


of 
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K 5. back thy: ſervant from preſumpraous ſins. 
Knowledge is the treaſ Are of the ming. 


Know when to Speaks and when to hold your tongue. 
Keep company with thoſe who may make you better, 
Keep thy tongue a priſoner, that your body may go free. 
Knowledge puffs up ſom men, and humbles others. } 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from guile. - 
Keep good company, and you ſhall be of that number. 
Keep a cloſe mouth, if you would have a ww head. 


Keep at a diſtance from ill company. x. 
Fang may win e but ng conquer death: 
. pan ank. . $5, 2 1 205 e 
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BARKING 5 the ornament T youth, and eem- 
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1 not the loſs of that which you cannot retrieve. 
Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord. 


Love not fleep, leſt thou come to poverty. 
Life without a friend, is death with a witneſs. 7 
Learn to live as you would wiſh to die. 1 e 
Liberty is grateful to all, but deſtructive to many. | 
Let not the work 91 to-day, be a; off till t0-morroWe. 

| M. eee 
FERCY and truth ſhall follow thaw wks deviſe 


Man has much to learn, but a ſhort while to live. 
Malice ſeldom wants a mark to ſnoot at. 
ay proviſion for want in time of plenty. 

My ſon, if finners entice thee, conſent thou not. 
My ſon, gather inſtruction from thy Youth up. 
Many know good, but do not the good they know. 


Many are led by the cars, more than by the underſtand» 


ing. | 
Many are made ſaints on earth, that never reach — 
Mend your GEENA that will _ JET 


N. 
Nees: is e thamecher of Wers 
No torments are ſo great, but po er vane 


Nothing i is 5AM contagious than an ill example, g | 
Not to grow better, is commonly to grow 3 | : 


No man hath ſeen God at any time. 

None ſhould covet what cannot polibly be had. 4 
Nothing is conſtant in this uncertain world. * 
Nothing is ſo hard, but diligence may overcome. 
Nature ſeldom FRO with the climate. 7 FEAYH 


2 * » = 


0. 
0 URiifebere is but a journe do „ebener 
Of all prodigality; that of time is the wort, 
One vice is more expenſive then ten virtues. 
One fault cannot Juſtify the commiſſion of Stink. 


One bad ts my N good men. 


Let another man praiſe thee, and not thy own cocks | 


Many live beggars all their life, that they may not die ſo. 
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Of all. poverty, that of the mind is moſt deplorable. - 1 
Of all 2 death ſhould never be forgot. 


Only by pride cometh contention. - Poitiers 3s! 
Once well dont is twice done.. | 
On preſent time depends our. future Quite: 0 2:4 
2 a Rer. f. AT be OT an $ 0 our on 

pe 1 do Ch: #159 tt 22.1 


Posse eule our wants, not ee 


Proſperit 4 gains friends, and adverſity tries them. 
Raſſion is a bad counſellor, and as ill a fpeaker. 
Pride, like a wild horſe, over-throws his rider. 

Purſue uſeful and profitable ſtudies. © | 
Poverty and ſhame attend thoſe: that refuſe infrudtion. 

Provide againſt the worſt, and hope for the beſt. 

Poor men want many things, but covetous men 1. (Is 
Put not 8 bulinels: of life, to the very article 
of dea 


Poor freedom is better than rich flavery. 


Q. 
unden not the ſpirit; pray uithoutcraſing. 
Quick at meat quick at work 
Quench not your deſires when they tend to good. 
Quick promiſers, are ſlow performers.. 
| Quietneſs and content are mates moſt excellent. 
- Quiet men have quiet minds, and enjoy content. 1 . 
| eee perſon etimes meet with their match. 
45 RE 5981; 31 419; > 107.3 BHT Ei gich wy 
et Mo: vi; R. 03 f n 079 01 5 
EPENTANCE is the phyſick of the ſoul: 
Remember net the ſins of my youth. {+ 1 00 
eligion is beſt underſtood when moſt practiſed. 
Revenge not injuries, but forgive them. | 
Reality. is now become a great rarity... 
12 ag not in the day of wrath. N | 
emem y Creator in the days of thy youth, 
+ 8 


Fanden duty to God, your n 
(elf _ tai 10 n; tulran, * 115 uo 5 
5 uhh Repeat to-do, mono may be too late: 
8 CES eee u Nie >! K Bui nt a Hut 80 
5 5 | 1 « BL $4 ia. a? . 5 18408 
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SHAME 


? 


4 


5 words ſometimes work upon the b Rus heart; 7 . 


The doing nothing is very near doing evil. 


„ el 
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HAM E and diſgrace ſhall be the portion of fools, 
15 Sin goes before, aud ſhame certainly follows KY: | 
Silence is an antidote againſt an envious tongue. 
Saying and doing ſhould be but one man's office. 
Shew me a liar, and I will ſhew you a thief. 10 
Sin and. ſorrow are unſeparable companions. 


T. 
PT: HEREare none ſo. poor as thoſe whom Godhates, 
The hope of reward ſweetens labour. 
To praiſe yourlelf is the way to be diſpraiſed. 
The, power of example prevails more than precept. 
Truth is aſhamed of nothing but to be hid. 
The greateſt talkers are always the leaſt doers. N 
The worth of a thing is beſt known by the want of it. 


Thoſe who wo' nt mend to-day, ſhall have more work 12 
| to-morrow. * - * " 


\ 4 


To do good. is the way to find it. Ben 4 
Time, and tide, will for no man ſtay. + 2.0} 


of . iner, 74 is Ts 
8 E ſoft W and hard arguments, | : 
Unlawfgl love ends generally in bitterneſs. 
Unto the uprilit there ariſes light in darkneſs. 
Undertake — but execute vigorouſſy. 
Unſan&tified Proſperity'is the bane of virtue. 
Unto thee will I cry, O Lord, be not ſilent to me. 
hs a go to law, and willing) n an end. 


1 
7 IRT U E i is commended of all, bu followed by 
ew. 

Value not yourſelf by other mens opinion. 8 
Virtue often ſuffers, when vice goes N 
Valour can do little without diſcretion. 
Virtue to nobleſt acts the mind molines. * 5 
Variety is che beauty of the world. 


Virtue! is firſt to be fought, and money Wet. 15 8 f 
11 WISE 
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24 | Tors for Wix. 
— W. 4 | 
SE men keep their expences ſhort of their 3 in 


come. 
Whatever is forbid in act, is alſo in thought. 
Wicked pradtices diſcover bad principles. 
Would you be wiſe, endeavour to be good. 
Wiſdom to the mind, is like health to the body. 
We muſt not blame fortune for our own/faults. - 
Would you be rich, be induſtrious; it wiſe, be ſtudious. 
. Where there is no fault, there needs no pardon. 
When paſſion rides then give reaſon the reips. 
Weight and meglure takes . ſtrife. 


> 

ERXES\ wept at the thoughts that his vaſt army 
would be dead in a 100 years. 

Landes accounted the wiſe man happy. 

Xenophon was a learned general. : 

| Xerxes. whipt the ſea, becauſe it would not obey his 

F command. 

,  MNerxes wept at the changeable Nuts of man. 


Y.. 

-OUNG men, ſee that you Gang the 1 
I Youth is full of diſorder, and age of infirmity. 
Lou may know men by the company they keep. 
. Young men go to death, but death goes to old men. 
Loung men in ſtrength ſhould provide againſt age and 
- + weakneſs. : 

Tour, vice and not poverty, is your ſhame. | 
e 1 the ſhell, before you can Have the 

K 1 

15 ONE, to woes muſt come N 


| 


2. 
AAL ousL r firive for an eternal crown; · abs”? 
;- Zeal grounded on knowledge enlivens devotion, 
Fe Elſon cannot warrant revenge. 
8 3 5 ina good cauſe, cnmands applauſGQ. 


| © Zeal Without knowledge is but religious wild-fre: | j 2 
VF 8 „ En © tery pocnigas. | 
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A you expect that men ſhould deal by you, 
| So deal by them, and give each man his due. 
| B15. it is to gain great reputation, | 
| Than heap up wealth with trouble and vexatio 
| — many in all things makes the pleaſure leſs: 
; Sweet is the love that comes with willingneſs. 
” Da of nothing, that you would attain: 
I  UnwearRd diligence your point will gain. 
| 333 beſt is gain'd without much coſt: 
| Read men and books, then practiſe what thouknowꝰſt 
F may ſometimes prove true virtue's foe, 
But cannot work her utter overthrow. 
| ee in virtue only's underſtood ; 
1 None's truly great, that is not truly good. 
Onour's a god that none but fools adore: 
The wiſe have nobler happineſs in ſtore. 
Fall mankind would live in mutual love, 
This world would much reſemble that above. 
Ingdoms, like private perſons, have their fate, 
K ometimes in high, ſometimes in low eſtate. 
Et each man follow cloſe his proper trade, 
| And all affairs will ſoon be better made. 
| Ens fancies vary ſtrangely, like their faces ; 
M What one commends another man diſgraces. 
Umbers itſelf is at a loſs to gueſs 
Th' endurance of our future happineſs. 
'H! that the ſons of men would once be wiſe, 
() And learn eternal happineſs to prize! 
Ray thou to God, that he may be inclin d 
P To grant thee health of body and of mind. 
| Uarrelſom brawling, gaming, fuddling ſhun : 
CJ Tires happy they, that ne'er ſuch courſes runs 
H ember, time will come, when we muſt give 
Account to God, how we on earth do live. 
Ome men get riches, yet are always poor; 
d Some get no riches, yet have all Br, ſtore! © 


Hey that are proud, and other men 
Do often meet with hate and ſcorn again, 


* 


So looſe the age, that few are truly io. 6 
Hat's human life? a day, a race, a ſpan, = 
/ A point, à buble, Woh ſo rain is man. 


E 


Cors VERSE. 23 


Mair, . 


Irtue is prais'd, but lietle practis'd by us; N 


Xeuophilad 


N 8 


_ 


— 


26 Cori sM VERA. 


* Ennphilus did well in health abide FN 
One hundred ſeven years, and then he dy'd. 


Oung men, take pains, be brisk, and I'll engage, 
FF Aleucus made his laws ſo ſtrict, to thoſe, 


Your youthful pains, will pleaſure yield in age. 
Who acted whoredom, both their eyes ſhould loſe. 4 5 
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Of the roixrs, or STOPS, and other MARKS uſed in 
writing and reading; with their characters, places 
and ſignification. a 3 


71717... >> 


T HE ſtops are uſed to ſhew what diſtance of time 
By mult be obſerved in reading: and they are ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the better underſtanding of what we 
write, and read, that without a ſtrict attention to them, 
all writing would be confuſed, and liable to many i. 
conſtructious. ACRES 
Stops, conſidered as intervals in reading, are but four, 
viz. comma, ſemicolon, colon, and period, or full ſtop: | 
and theſe bear a kind of ¹ſical proportion of time one to. 
another: for a comma ſtops the reader's voice, while he 
may privately, with deliberation tell one; the /emico/er, | 
two; the colon, three; and the period, four. 


+... Their characters are thus. 

Comma („) a circular daſh at the foot of a word. 

Semicolon (;) a point over the comma. 

Colon (:] two points. | 

Period (.) a ſingle point at the foot of a word. 

- But if a queſtion be a{k'd, there's a circular ſtroke 
upon a ſhort line put over the period, and tis call'd an 
interrogation; thus (2) 2 3 
If a ſudden wondering be expreſs'd, then a ſtreight 
line is placed over the period, and tis call'd a note of 
Admirat ion; thus (1) | 


If one ſentence be encloſed within another, of which 
ii is yo part, then tis put between two large half-circles 


called 


o 
*. 


* 
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Of Marks. 27 
alled a parentheſis, thus () and, in reading, this doth 
omething lower the tone of the voice, as a thing, that 
Tomes in d 
ne period, and reſtraining it from being taken in ſo large 
ſenſe as it might otherwiſe bear. Each part of it is e- 
- qual in time to a comma, 5 "REY 
3 Theſe, that follow, are the moſt ufual marks in wri- 


ing. . 
3 3 (/ being placed over a vowel, notes, that the 
Kone, or ſtreſs of the voice in pronouncing, is upon that 
cy llable. 0 
Aboſtrophe (') a comma at the head of letters, denotes 
Jome letter, or letters, left out for quicker pronounciati- 
az; as %, for Iwill: uod ſ, tor wouldeſt; ſha'u't, 
or /hall not; ne er, for never. X 

| Aſterik () a ſtar, guides to ſpme remark in the 


ne margin, or at the foot of the page. Several of them ſet 
b- together ſignify, that there is Cabin wanting, de- 
ve fective, or immodeſt in that paſſage of theauihor. 

n, Breve () is a crooked mark over a vowel, and de- 
5. Nnotes that it is ſounded quick, or ſhort. 


Caret () is plac'd underneath the line, and de- 


r, notes, that ſome letter, word, or ſentence, is left out by 
pp: þ miſtake, and muſt be taken in exactly where it points. 
to | Circumflex . is the ſame in ſhape as the caret, but 
he is always plac'd over ſome vowel of; a word, to denote 
en, a long ſyllable; as, eu-phra-tes. 


= Dierefis () is two points plac'd over two vowels 
of a word, that would otherwife make a diphthong, 
and parts em into two feveral ſyllables. 
Hyphen ( - ) is a ſtraight mark acrofs, which, being 
{et at the end of a line, denotes, that the ſyllables of a 
word are parted, and that the remainder of it is at the 
beginning of the next line. | "#38 
Here note, that whenever a word is thus parted,. the 
en muſt be carefully ſeparated by the rules of 
pelling. | | en 
Tis us'd alſo to join, or eompound, two words into 
one ; as, alè-Houſe, inn-keeper. | a A 
Being plac'd over a vowel it is not then properly 
call'd a hyphen, but a daſh, which in writing ſignifies 
Ihe omiſſion of or 7; as, nothing is more comendab/e 
Why <> tha 


ke 
an 


gh th 


> of 


jich 
cles 


lled 


y the by, interrupting the main coherence of + 


28 : Of Marks. 


tha fair writing; for, nothing is more commendable than 
2 fair writing 


age 40 be ver remarkable,againſt which 'tis plac'd. 
Se + f 

the reader to the mar 

KOtes a word to be evict, or leſs in uſe. 


tenciz under one head, or ſubj 


are joitted to, Which may be us'd in their ſtead. 


ing of a 
his own words. 


ter, or hoodginto leſſer parts, or r portions, MN 
V2 


. % 
5 
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1 it; as in the TaBLE following. 


A. B. au bacealaureu: F 
or bachelor of arts Ap: apoſtle 
Abp. archbiſhop Adml. admiral 
Acct. account | Agt. againſt 
A., D. anno domini, or the {+ Amot. amount 
Lear of our Lord & Aug. auguſt 
A. M. ame mundi, or the 
| ear of the world 


— — MO — 2 
— - cc lt pre 2 
a — 2 


- 


year of the reign 


| oY ' Adoirs. adminiſtrators B. A. bachelor of arts 
| | A. M. artium magiſter, or B. D. bachelor of divinity 
... maſter of arts B. V. bleſſed virgin 


Ana. of each alike Ne * Bart. baronet L 
p. 


Index () che forefinger pointing, ſignifies that paſſ- 
vj % 


$us'd as well as the aſteriſm * „to refer i 
n dictionaries it commonly de- 


- Paragraph( Jor diviſion, comprehends ſeveral ſen- 5 5 


_Paxentheſis L] or brackets, include words or ſen- 3 
tences of the ſame value or fignification with thoſe they 


- Qusotafion (e Jor a double comma reverſe, at the begin- 1 
e, ſhews a paſſage quoted out of an author in 


Secbion (Ji) or diviſion, is us d in ſubdividing of a 9 4 1 
FP * 


Eee Yoo very falling for diſpatch of 3% 
buſineſs, For by them, we expeditiouſly expreſs, 

or ſet down aflong word lhortening it, by making ſome WM 

/ Inital letter or letters belonging to the word, to expreſs 


A. R. anno regni, or in the } 


Cf ABBREVIATIONS» 29 


Bp. biſhop Ino. John 

C. chapter | Knt. knight 

Went. Canterbury 0 L. libre, or pounds 

Cent. centum or hundred Lieut. lieutenant 

1 han. chancellor 51 L. D. legum bebe; oi or” 


q Chap. chapter or _ of laws 
Capt. captain ar, Marc 
ei. Heviewt or clerk M. A. maſter of arts 
Co. company 6 Maj. __—_ e 
* NY ol. Coloſſians, colonel 8 Monſ. monſieur 
10 3 omrs. commiſſioners. © Mr. 3 : 
Con. conſtance Mrs. miſtreſs | 
43 r. creditor M. D. medicine doctor, or 
on C. C. corpus chriſti col- | doctor of phyſick 
lege 4 M. S. memoriæ ſacrum, or 


C. S. cuſtos [i igilli, or the 8 ſacred to the memory; 
F keeper of the ſeal #7 alſo W ek 
. P. S. cſtos privati ſigil- X N. note 


iS li, or keeper of the 5 N. B. nota bene, noie, 
= privy ſeal mark well, or obſerve 

? Dr. doctor, or debtor N S. new ſtile 

Do. ditto  _ 7 No. number 
. denarii, or pence n. I. non liguet, or it does 

of * ec. or xber, or xober, De- not appear 
fs, 8 cember 5 Nov. or 9ber, November 
ne Devon. Devonſhire Obj. objection 
eſs Decd. deceaſed | O. W. old word 

oct. doctrine | 0 S. old ſtile 


D. D. doctor of divinity % OR. or 8ber, October 
g. exempli'gratid, or for 6 Oxon. Oxford 


example 3 Pd. paid 

q; efquire 4 p. per, or by 

xon. Exeter per ct. per centum, or by 

eb. February x the hundred 

ent. gentleman Parl. parliament | 

lund. hundred x 1 Philomathes, or 

the Te. id eſt, or that is lover of learnin 

H. S. Jeſus hominum 7 ' Philo-math. F hilo-mathe- 
ſalvator, or Jeſus ſa-; © maticus, or a lover of 
my viour of men. 0] mathemaiicks 

bN. inſtant | | 6 P. S. poſtſcript 

an. Jauuary of wa queſtion 


> 1 d- 


3. Of AnzxEvVIatioNs. if 
. d. 420 dicat, or as if 5 ——__ profeſſir, or . f. 


e ſhould ſay ; profeſſor or doctor of v 
q« I. quantum libet, or as divinity. te 
much as you pleaſe The. Theophilus a 
9. . ee ſuſficit, ora Tho. Thomas a 
ufficient quantity V. verſe ER 
qr. quarter, or a farthing ; Viz. vide icet, orto wit, or 
Rev. reverend | 0 that is to ſay 3 
Rob. Robert Will. or Wm. William 1 
Reg. prof. regius profeſſor 5 Wp. worſhip 
Rt. Hon. right honourable 7 Xn. chriſtian q d 
S. A: ſecundum artem, or & Xt. Chriſt * 
according to art Xtopher. Chriſtopher ff 
St. ſaint - ye the | It 
Sea. ſection E yn then n 
Sept. or ber, September 5 yo you d 
Serj. ſerjeant . ym them 0 
Serv. ſervant 5 yt that 1 
Salop. Shropſhire r your ] 
Sr. Fj 8 ; 8 2 _ =_ 
ſs. /emiſſis, or half a pound & &c. et cetera, or and the n 
S. S. F. P. facro-ſanfte reſt, or and ſuch like { 
; Z 
81 — =; RL 
_ To write on paper Gol D LETTERS, called 
SHELL+ GOLD 8 » 
| AY a little leaf gold upon a fine earthen plate, 11 
and drop thereon a little clear virgin's honey, then P 
* „work it up with your clean knife's haft, untill it is ſtiff 0 
| like unto a paſte, which put into an oyſter ſhell, and do a 
f it cloſe ; when you are to write with it, put a little gum Y 
= water on the fide of the gold, and mix a little thinly, fit * 
| for your pen. E | b 
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7RITE what you would have ſeen on one fide of 
_YY. the paper witircommon- nk; and on the =_ 
. ah "% + © 00 ; 
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How to write SECRET LETTERS. 2 


ſide with milk, that which you would have ſecret; and 
uv hen you would make the ſame legible, direct your friend 
to hold that ſide, which is written with ink, to the ſire, 
and the milky letters will ſhew bluiſh on the other ſide, 

and eaſy to be read. | | | 


Another way. 


O U may firſt write a letter, that may carry good 
| ſenle, to your friend, but let the lines be wide aſun- 
der: then between theſe lines write your ſecret letter, 
with gall water only, wherein the galls have been in- 
fuſed but a little time; for if after you have written with 
it, there be any ſenſible colour left upon the paper, you 
muſt throw away the water, and make new; this being 
dry, and of one colour with the paper, will give no cauſe 
of ſuſpicion ; and the rather, becauſe the leiter purport- 
eth a ſufficient ſenſe already. Now for the diſcovery of 
it, you mult diſſolve ſome copperas in fair water, and 
with a fine pencil, dipt in the copperas water, you muſt 
moiſten the interlining of your letter, and thereby you 
ſhall make it legible. | | 


How to write both Bug and RED-LETTERS gf once, 
with the ſame ink and peu, and upon the ſame paper. 


UT the quantity of a hazel nut of litmoſe blue to 
three ſpoonfuls of conduit water, whergin fome 
gum- araback is diſſolved ; and when it hath ſettled the 
ſpace of an hour, if you write therewith, you ſhall have 
perfect blue letters: and if you dip a pencil in the juice 
of lemons, and wet ſome part of the paper therewith, 
and afterwards let your paper dry again, and then write 
upon the place where the juice of the lemon was laid, 

with your blue ink, the letters will ſuddenly become 
8 and in all the reſt of the paper, the letters will be 

ue. E 
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A Po in praiſe of the invention of WRITING- 
JD LEST be the man! his memory at leaſt, 
Who found the art, thus to unfold his breaſ; 
Aud taught fuceteging times an eaſy way, 

Their ſecret thoughts by letters to convey; 


To baffle abſence, and ſecure delight, 


Which, till that time, was limited to ſight. 

The parting farewel ſpoke, the laſt adien, 

The leſi' ning diſtance paſt, the + of view, 
cn pre was gone which ſome kind moments gave, 
And abſence ſeparated like the grave. . 
M hen, for a wife the ac {= patriarch ent, 

The camels, jewels, and the fleward went, 

And wealthy equipage, ibo grave and low, 

But not aline, that might the lover ſhow, 

The ring and brace/ets woo'd her hands and arms, 
But had ſhe known of melting words the charms 
That under ſecret ſeals in ambuſh lie, 7 
To catch the ſoul, when drawn into the eye, © 
The fair Aſlyrian had not took his guide, 
Mor her ſoft heart in chains of pearl been ty'd. 


LET TERS on C ompliment, Buſineſs, 
and ſeveral other Occaſions, 


1 Hear preſent you with a collection of uſeful letters on 
| ſuch ſubjects as may naturally occur to a young man, 
both before, and at his firſt ſetting out in the world; 
which, if read attentively, and copied carefully, wilt 
foon correct his orthography, amend his manner of 
writing, and ſerve him to 7 26 a tolerable Stile. 


Irn 


Familiar LETTERS, ©c. 33 
Enn 


Nom a FATHER to his Sox, on his keeping bad compa- £ 
, bad hours, &c. in his Apprenticeſhip. 7 


Dear Son 


AM very much concerned to hear, that you are of 
late Fallen into bad company ; that you keep bad 
hours, and give great uneaſineſs to your Maſter, and 
break the rules of his family: that when he expoſtu- 
lates with you on this occaſion, you return pert and bold 
anſwers; and, / inſtead of promiſing or endeavouring to 
amend, repeat the offence ; and have enter'd into clubs 
and ſocieties of young fellows, who ſet at nought all 
good example, and make ſuch perſons as would do their 
duty, the ſubject of their ridicule, as perſons of narrow 
minds, and who want the courage to do as they do. 
Let me, on this occaſion, expoſtulate with you, 
ſet before you the evil of the way you are in. | 
In the 1 place: What can you mean by breaking 
the rules of a family you had bound yourſelf by contract 
to obſerve ? Do you think it is hoxeſt, to break thro” en- 
gagements info which you have ſo ſolemnly entered; 
and which are no leſs the rules of the corporation you 
are to be one day free of, than thoſe of a private fami- 
ly! ——-Seven years, ſeveral of which are elapſed, are 
not ſo long a term, but that you may ſee it determined 
before you are over-fit to be truſted with your own con- 
duct: twenty-one or twenty-two years of age is full 
early for a young man to be his own maſter, whatever 
you may think; and you may furely ſtay till hen, at 
leaſt, to chuſe your own hours, and your own compa- 
ny; and, I fear, as you go on, if you do not mend your 
ways, your diſcretion will not hen do credit to your 
choice. Remember, you have ,no time you can call 
your own, during the Continuance of your contract: 
and muſt you abuſe your maſter in a double ſenſe; rob 
him of his time, eſpecially if any of it be hours of buſi- 
neſs; rob him of his reſt ; break the peace of his family, 
and give a bad example to others? and all lor. ng 7 
5 why 
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34 Familiar LzTT®zs 
why to riot in the company of a ſet of perſons, who 
contemn, as they teach you to do, all order and diſci- 


pline; who, in all likelihood, will lead you into gam- 


Ang, drinking, ſwearing, and even more dangerous 


vices, to the unhinging of your mind from your buſi- 
neſs, which muſt be your future ſupport. 33 


Conſider, I exhort you, in time, to what theſe courſ- 3 
Conſider the affliction you will give 
to all your friends, by your continuance in them. Lay * 
together the ſubſtance of the converſation that paſſes in 


es may lead you. 


a whole evening, with your frothy companions, after 
you are come from them; and refle& what ſolid truth, 
what uſeful leſſon, worthy of being inculeated in your 
future life, that whole evening has afforded you; and 
conſider, whether it is worth breaking thro” all rule 
and order for? whether your, preſent conduct is 
ſuch as you would allow in a ſervant of your own? 
whether you are ſo capable to purſue your buſineſs with 
that ardor and delight next morning, as if you had not 


__ -- drank, or kept bad hours, over night? if not, whether 


your maſter has not a double loſs and hm from your 
miſ-ſpent evenings ? whether the taking of ſmall liber- 
ties, as you may think them, leads you not on to great - 
er? for, let me tell you, you will not find it in your 
power to ſtop when you will : and then, whether any 
reſtraint at all will not in time be irkſome to you? 
© Thave gone thro' the like ſervitude with * and 
credit. I found myſelf my own maſter full ſoon for 
my diſcretion : what you think of yourſelf I know not; 
but I wiſh you may do as well for your own intereſt, and 
reputation too, as I have done for mine: and I'll aſſure 
you, F ſhould not have thought it either creditable or 
oneſt to do as you do. I could have ſtood the laugh of 
an hundred ſuch vain companions as you chuſe, for be- 
ing too narrow-mindedto break through all moral obli- 
gations to my maſter, in order to ſhew the bravery of 
a bad heart, and what an abandon'd mind dared to per- 
petrate. A bad beginning ſeldom makes a good end- 
ing, and if you were aſſured that you could ſtop when 
you came for yourſelf, which is very improbable, how 


will you anſwer it to equity and good conſcience, that 


you will not do fo for your maſter? there is, let me tell 
hs you, 
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you, more true bravery of mind in forbearing to do an 
injury, than in giving offence. 

You are now at an age, when you ſhould ſtudy to 
improve, not divert, Tour faculties. You ſhould now 
lay in a fund of knowledge, that in time, when ripen- 
ed by experience, may make you a worthy member of 
the commonwealth, Do you think you have nothing 
to learn, either as to your buſineſs, or as to the forming 
of your mind? would it not be much better to chuſe the 
filent, the ſober converſation of books, than of ſuch 
companions as never read or think: an author never 
commits any but his beſt e er to paper; but what 
can you expect from the aß ing noiſy company you 
keep, but frothy prate, indigeſted notions, and thoughts 
o unworthy of being remember d, that it is the greateſt 
kindaels to forget them ? 

Let me intreat you then, my dear ſon, for your fa- 
mily's ſake, for your own ſake, before it be too late, 
to reflect, as you ought, upon the courſe you are enter'd 
into. By applying yourſelf to books, inſtead of ſuch 
vain company, you will be qualified in time for the beſt 
of company, and to be reſpected by all ranks of men, 

This will keep you out of — expences, will 
employ all your leiſure time, will exclude a world of 
temptations, and open and enlarge your notions of men 
and things, and, finally, ſet you above that wretched 
company which now you ſeem ſo much delighted with. 2 
And one thing let me recommend to you, that you keep 
a liſt of the young men of your ſtanding within the com- 
paſs of your knowledge, and for the next ſeven years, 
obſerve what fate will attend them: ſee, if thoſe who 
follow not the courſe you are ſo lately enter'd into, 
will not appear in a very different light 2088 thoſe who. 
do; and from the induſtry and proſperity of the one, 
and the decay or failure of the other (if their vain ways 
do not blaſt them before, or as ſoon as they begin the 
world), you'll find abundant reaſon every day to juſti- 
fy the truth of the obſervations I have thrown together. 
As nothing but my affection for you could poſſibly in- 
fluence me to theſe expoſtulations, I hope for a proper 
effect from them, if you would be thought well of by, 
or expect any favour from, Your loving * 
| | = Our 
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ſucceſs of my remonſtrances. 


Advice from an uncle, to a young Beginner, &c, 


Dear Thomas, 


Your maſter will, at my requeſt, ſend me word of the | 


8 you are now entering into the world, and will 
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probably have conſiderable dealings in your 8 


bulineſs, the frequent occaſions you will have for advice 
from others, will make you deſirous of ſingling out a- 


mong your moſt intimate acquaintance, one or two, 
whom you would view in the light of friends. 


In the choice of theſe, your utmoſt care and caution | ; 


will be neceſſary : for, by a miſtake here, you can 
ſcarcely conceive the fatal effects you may hereafter 
experience: wherefore it will be proper for you to make 
a judgment of thoſe who are fit to be your adviſers, by 
the conduct they have obſerved in their own affairs, and 
the reputation they bear in the world. For he who 
has by his own indiſcretions undone himſelf,is much fit- 
ter to be ſet up as a land- mark for a 22 mariner to 
ſhun his courſes, than an example to follow: 
Old age is generally flow and heavy, youth headſtrong 
and precipitate; but there are old men who are full of 
vivacity, and young men repleniſhed with diſcretion ; 
which makes me rather point out the conduct than the 
age of the perſons with whom you ſhould chuſe to 
| ociate ; tho” after all, it is a never-failing good ſign 
to me of prudence and virtue in a young man, when his 
ſeniors chuſe his Company, and he delights in theirs. 
Let your endeavours therefore be, at all adventures, 
to conſort yourſelf with men of ſobriety, good ſenſe and 
virtue; for the proverb is an unerring one, that ſays, A 
man is known by the company he keeps. If ſuch men you 
can ſingle out, while you improve by their converſation, 
yu benefit by their advice; and be ſure remember 
one thing, that tho' you muſt be frank and unreſerved 
in delivering your ſentiments, when occaſions offer, yet 
that you be much readier to hear than /peak; for to this 
i Le - purpoſe 
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on ſeveral occaſions. , ö - 
arpoſe it has been ſignificantly obſerved, that nature 
as given a man two ears, and but one tongue. Lay in 
herefore by obſervation, and a modeſt ſilence, ſuch a 
ore of ideas, that you may, at their time of life, make 
o worſe figure than they do; and endeavour to bene- 
t yourſelf rather by other peoples ills than your own. 
ow mult thoſe young men expoſe themſelves to the 
ontempt and ridicule of their ſeniors, who, having ſeen 
Mittle or notbing of the world, are continually ſhuttin 
put by open mouths, and cloſed ears, all poſſibility of 
aſtruction, and making vain the principal end of con- 
erſation, which is improvement. A filent young man 
Fakes generally a wife old one, and never fails of be- 
ng reſpected by the beſt and moſt prudent men. When 
Wherefore you come among ſtrangers, hear every one 
Meak before you deliver your own ſentiments ; by this 
Scans you will judge of the merit and capacities of your 
SF ompany, and avoid expoſing yourſelf, as I have known. 
any do, by ſhooting out haſty and inconſiderate bolts, 
which they would have been glad to recal, when per- 
aps a ſilent genius in company has burſt out upon them 
ith ſuch obſervations, as have ſtruck conſciouſneſs and 
ame into the forward ſpeaker, if he has not been quite 
ſenſible of inward reproach. | 
I have thrown together, as they occur'd, a few 
oughts, which may ſuffice for the preſent to ſhew my 
are and concern for your welfare, I hope you will 
onſtantly, from time to time, communicate to me 
hatever you ſhall think worthy of my notice, or in 
hich my advice may be of uſe to you. For I have no 
leaſure in this life equal to that which the happineſs of 
y relations gives me. And of this you may be aſſured; 
r I am, and ever muſt be, 5 
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Your loving uncle. 


Ceneral rules for converſation, &c\, From a CLERGY- 


A S I had not an opportunity of ſaying ſo much to you 4 


ſenſe; and am willing to hope I have not been deceiv- 


ume opinion as to their own? If a man ſpeaks little, you 
mut not from thence conclude him willing to give up 
- every-.claim to converſable merit: perhaps he cannot 


iar humour, or his dry joke, applauded, as you are to 
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MAN fo a young TRADE SMAN. 


Dear HENRY, 


as I wiſhed when you were laſt here; I ſend this 
to inform you of ſome things, in your general con- 
verfation, which I think would be proper for you to 
obſerve, and amend ; particularly your” exceſſive itch 
for talking; which diſcovers itſelf alike*on all occaſions. WR 
I have always flatter d myſelf, that you do not want 


ed: but the dangerous felf-ſufficiency of moſt young 
men ſeems violently to have ſeized you, which; I hope, 
a little reflexion will remove. 

The art of rendering yourſelf agreeable in converſa- 


tion is worth your ſerious ſtudy : tis an advantage few thi 
can boaſt, tho' ſought after by all; and nothing is ſo fur 
conſtant an enemy to ſucceſs in thole who would excel | fill 
in this art, as the harbouring an opinion of their own fee 
proficiency, before they have attain'd to any tolerable wy 
degree of knowledge in what they imagine themſelves Sg 
polleſſed of. Converſation, where it is rightly mana- * 
ged, muſt be ſo conducted as to let each member of the 14 
company have a ſhare in the p/ecaſure and applauſe it af- Wt 8 
fords: if you are ſix in number, after you have told a _ 
ſtory, or made any remark which gives a general ſatis- Pra 
faction; you muſt conſider it the right of another to call ag 
your attention in his turn; and, unleſs particularly re- * 
queſted, it betrays a great weakneſs to follu yourſelf. a 
No doubt but you love to be admired : and have not o- apt 
thers the ſame paſſion ? you believe your wit more bril- 7 


Uant than theirs: are you ſire, that they are not of the 


ſing: but to be ſure he is as deſirous of having his pecu- 


be 


* * 
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be intreated another ſong. If he is no mathematician, 


perhaps he is verſed in religious diſputation; it he deſpil- 
es plays, he may admire hiſtory ; tho' he underſtands 
not geography, he may yet know how to deſcribe the 


W humours of mankiifd : and tho” he pretends not to poli- 


tics, he may have a turn for ſome more uſeful ſcience. 


2 When theſe are conſidered, if his modeſty is great, you 


cannot oblige him more than by throwing an opportu- 
nity in his way to diſplay his capacity on the ſubject he 
believes himſelf molt able to handle with advantage: 
for, in order to ſuport a thorough good humour, a man 
muſt be pleaſed with Himſelif as well as with vthers. 
When this is properly taken care of, converſation ſel- 
dom fails to prove entertaining: and to the neglect of 
this are owing many of the yawning hours ſpent in com- 
panies compoled of men not incapable of behaving a- 
greeably. 

The manner of telling a ſtory is alſo worth your no- 
tice: you have known the pleaſure of hearing a long 


one well told: Mr. French has an admirable talent in 


this way : but then you muſt obſerve, that half the plea- 
fare he gives, ariſes from his happily avoiding any of the 
filly digreſſions, which are the great cauſe of a ſtory's 
ſeeming tedious: you never hear him mingle his relati- 
on with, I remember very well it was the ſame day that 
"Squire Worthy's 2 came of age. -I bought my bay 
nag the very day before, at ſuch a fair, being a frida 

that year;—or, I can ſcarce think of it without laugh- 
ing: but, however, as I was ſaying:—and a hundred 
more ſuch dead-weights to attention. Nor does he ever 
praiſe a ſtory before he relates it; a fatal rock to many 
a good * : for when a ſtory wants a preparatory 
recommendation, it ought not to be told; and even when 
the relation is poſſible, the generality of auditors are 
aptho perſuade themſelves, 


. _ 


The mountain labours, and a mouſe is born. 


Theſe are looſe and general hints; but by a due im- 


0 provement of them you will find yourſelf very ſenſibly 


grow more and more agreeable where-ever you con- 
verſe. An caſe and becoming freedom you already 
D 2 


have, 
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have, and by the addition of diſcretion in your uſe: Wi 
of them, and complaiſanceto others, you will probably BY 
fucceed in the deſire fo predominant in you, of being 
admired by men of fenſe and judgment. Which will be I & 


no ſmall pleaſure to 
. Your fincere friend. 


r 


4 young man in buſineſs, to a father, deſiring leave to 
addreſs his daughter. af | 
SIX, 


HOPE the juſtneſs of my intentions will excuſe the 
freedom of theſe few lines, whereby Iam to acquaint 
you of the great affection and eſteem I have for your 
daughter. I would not, Sir, offer at any indirect ad- 
dreſs, that ſhould have the leaſt appearance of Incon- 
Fiſtency with her duty to you, and my honourable views 
to her; chuſing, by your influence, if I may approve 
* myſelf to you worthy of that honour, to commend my- 
felf to her approbation. You are not inſenſible, Sir, by 
the credit I have hitherto preſerved in the world, of my 
ability, by God's bleſſing, to make her happy: and this 
the rather emboldens me to requeſt the favour of an 
evening's converſation with you, at your firſt conveni- 
_ , ence, when I will more fully explain myſelf, as Learneſt- 
ly hope, to your ſatisfaction, and take my encourage- 
ment or diſcouragement from your own mouth. Iam, 
Sir, mean time, with great Reſpe&t, 
4145 ' Tour moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


From a young lady to her father, acquainting him with a 
8 propoſal of marriage made to ber. | 
| EY 


Hinoured Sir, Canterbury, June 10. 


1 THINK it my duty to acquant you, that a gen- 
tlemap of this town, by name Mr. Truelove, and 
by bulinels a linen-draper, has made ſome overtures to 
4 N r f g's WA | my 
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y couſin Te//truth, in the way of courtſhip to me. My 
Vuſin has brought him once or twice into my company, 
hich he could not well decline doing, becauſe he has, 
Dcalings with him, and has an high opinion of him and 
is circumſtances. He has been ſet up four years, and: 
Vis very good buſineſs, and lives in credit and faſhion... 
1c is about twenty nine years old, and a likely man 
Enough: he ſeems not to want ſenſe or manners; and 
come of a good family. He has broke his Mind to 
Nee, and boaſts how well he can maintain me: but, I 
ſure you, Sir, I have given him no encouragement z 
Ind told him, that I had no thoughts of changing my 
ondition, yet awhile; and ſhould never think of it but 
Vn obedience to my parents; and I deſired him to talk 
vo more on that ſubject to me. Let he reſolves to per- 
Wevere; and pretends extraordinary affection and eſteem. 
would not, Sir, by any means, omit to acquaint you 
Nich the beginning of an affair that would be want of 
Nauty in me to conceal from you, and ſhew a guilt and 
iſobedience unworthy of the kind indulgence and ał- 
ection you have always ſhewn to, Sir, 
st be! Tour moſt dutiful daughter. 


My humble duty to my honour'd mother, love to my 
brother and ſiſters; and reſpects to all friends. 
Coulin Telltruth, and his wife and ſiſter, de- 
fire their kind reſpects. I cannot ſpeak enough 
of their civility to me. - 


BT THE KNEE > 
77. young gentleman's letter to the ſuther, appriſing: 
bim of is. afedtion for his daughter. 


SIR, Canterbury, June 12. 


TAK E the liberty, though perſonally unknown to 
you, to declare the great value and affection I Hase 
tor your worthy daughter, whom I have had the honour 

to lee at my good friend Mr. Telltruth's. I ſhould think _ 
myſelf intirely unworthy. ofher favour, and of hf ap- 
probation, if I could have a thought of influencing hr 
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reſolution but in obedience to your pleaſure ; as Iſhould, == ec 
on ſuch a ſuppoſition, offer an injury likewiſe to that p 
8 in herſelf, which, I flatter-myſelf, is not the . o 
leaſt of her amiable perfections. If I might have the ho- 1 V 
nour of your Countenance, Sir, on this occaſion, I n 
would open myſelf and circumſtances to you, in that . 2 
frank and honeſt manner which ſhould convince you of 
the ſincerity of my affection for your daughter, and at 
the ſame time of the honourableneſs of my intentions. 
In the mean time, I will fn general ſay, that I have 
deen ſet up in my buſineſs, in the linen-drapery way, 
upwards of four years; that I have a very good trade F 
for the time: that I had 2000 J. to begin with, which 
T have improved to 2500 J. as I am ready to make ap- „ 
pear to your ſatisfaction: that I am deſcended of a cre- 
ditable family; have done nothing to ſtain my charac- 
ter; and that my trade is ſtill farther improveable, as 1 
ſhall, I hope, enlarge my bottom. This, Sir, I thought 
but honeſt and fair to acquaint you with, that-you-might W 
know ſomething of a perſon, who ſues to you for your 
countenance, and that of your good lady, in an affair 
that T hope may prove one day the greateſt happineſs of 
my liſe; as it u⁰]t be, if I can be bleſſed with that, and 
your dear daughter's approbation. In hope of Which, 
and the favour of a line, Ftake the liberty to ſubſcribe i 
myſelf, good Sir, * | 
| | Tour moſt obedient humble. ſervant. 


en r r VI. 


From a country chapman beginning trade, to a city deal. 
25 er, offering his 2 


E eee 


SIR, N | Leeds, Of. 20. 
HE time of my apprenticeſhip with Mr. Truſiy, 
3 of this town, being expired, I am juſt going to 
begin for myſelf in Vateffeld, having taken a ſhop 
there for that purpoſe. And as I know the fatisfaction 
you always gave to my maſter in your dealings, I make 
an offer to yo of my correſpondence, in expectation that 
you will ule me as well as you have done him, in what 
| F _ ever 
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ever I may write to you for. And this I the rather ex- 
pect, as you cannot diſoblige Mr. Truſts by it, becauſe. 
of the diſtance I ſhall be from him; and 1 ſhall endea- 


your to give you equal content with regard to my pay- 
ments, &c. Your ſpeedy anſwer, whether or no, you 


A a are diſpoſed to accept of my offer, will oblige 


Your humble ſervant. 


RN I. 


From a maid-ſeroant in tewn, acquainting her father 
and mcther in the country with a propoſal of marriage, 
aud asking their conſents. | 


Honoured father and mither, 


THINK it my duty to 9 you, that I am ad- 
dreſſed to for a change of condition, by one Mr. 


John Killecu, who is a butcher, and lives in the neigh- 


bourhood by us. He is a young man of a ſober cha- 
racer, and has been ſet up about three years, has good 
buſineſs for his time, and is well beloved and ſpoken of 
by every one. My friends here think well of it, parti- 
cularly my maſter and miſſ reſs; and he ſays, he doubts 


not, by God's bleſſing on his induſtry, to maintain a fa- 


mily very prettily : and I have fairly told him, how lit- 


tle he has to expect with me. But | would not conclude 
on any thing, however, till T had acquainted you with 


his propoſals, and asked your bleſſings and conſents. 
For 1 am, and ever will be, . 8 i 
| | Your dutiful daughter. 


LE BT TER. 
From the parents, in anſwer to the preceeding. 


Dear Nanny, 


W E have received your dutiful letter. We can on- 

'Y ly pray to God to direct and bleſs you in all uuns 
engagements. Our diſtance from you muſt make us 
leave every thing to your own diſcretion ; and as 
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as all friends, and your maſter and miſtreſs, we give our 
bleſſings and conſents with all our hearts: we are only 


forry we can do no more for you. But let us know when. 


it is done, and we will do fome little matters, as far as 
we are able, towards houſe-keeping. Our reſpects to 
Mr. Ki//cow. Every body joins with us in wile. for 


our happineſs ; and may God bleſs you, is all that can. 


ſaid by 
Tour truly loving father and mother. 


EST TB-RX; 
From the ſame, acquainting her parents with her marriage; 


Honoured father and mother, 


WRITE. to acquaint you, that laſt Thur/day I was 
married to Mr. Xi//cow, and am to go home to bim 

in a fortnight. My maſter and miſtreſs have been ve- 
ry kind, and have made me a preſent, towards houſe- 
keeping, of four guineas. I had ſaved thirty pounds 
in ſervice, and that is all. I told him the naked truth 


of every thing, and indeed did not intend to marry ſo 
foon; but when I had your letter, and ſhew'd it him, he 


would not let me reft till it was done Pray don't 
ſtraiten yourſelves out of love to me. He joins with 
me in faying ſo, and bids me preſent his duty to you, 
and tell you, that he fears not to maintain me very well. 
F have no reaſon to doubt of being very happy. And 


your prayers for a bleſſing on both our induſtry, will, 


I hope, be a means to make us more ſo. I am, and ever 
mall be, with reſpects to all friends, = 


Your moſt dutiful daughter. 


1 - 


1 


ate ſo well ſatisfied in Mr. X//cow's. character, as well 


«4 
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s F. A father to a ſon, to diſſuade 997 the vice of drink- 


ing fo exceſs. 


My dear ſon, 


IT is with a grief proportioned to my love, which is 
extreme, that I underſtand you have of late neglect- 


dd your ſtudies, and given yourſelf up to the odious vice 


WT of drinking: what ſhall I lay, what ſhall 1 do, to en- 


3 gage you to quit this pernicious practice, be fore it be- 


comes ſuch a habit, that it will be impoſſible, or at leaſt 
very difficult for you to caſt it off? Let me require, let 
me intreat you, to give a ſuitable attention to what I 
have to fay on this head, which I ſhall offer rather as a 
warm friend, than an angry father; and as I addreſs ' 
myſelf to your reaſon, I wil 1 it to yourſelf to judge 
of the truth of the obſervations I have io make to you. 
In the firſt place, with reſpect to health, the greateſt 
jewel of this life, it is the moſt deſtructive of all vices: | 
vertigoes, aſthma's, Pen, gouts, apoplexies, colicks, fe- 
vers, conſumptions, dropſies, ſtone, and hypocondriack 
diſeaſes, are naturally introduced hy exceſſive drinking. 
All the reſt of the vices together, are not ſo often 
puniſhed with ſudden death as this one: what fatal ac- 
cidents, what quarrels, what breaches between friend 
and friend, are owing to it ! | | 
. Then, in the ſecond place; How does it deface rea» 
ſon, deſtroy all the tender impulſes of nature, make a 
wiſe man a fool, and ſubje& perſons of the brighteſt 
parts to the contempt of the weakeſt, and even, in time, 
extinguiſh thoſe ſhining qualities which conſtitute the 
difference between a man of ſenſe and a blockhead ! 
For, as a certain very eminent author very well obſerves, 
fools having generally ſtronger nerves, and leſs volatile 
ſpirits, than men of fine underſtandings ; that which 
will roufe the one, will make the other either ſtupid or 
frantick ; and tho' it ſometimes, while the fit continues, 
ſtrengthens the imagination, yet it always depreſſes the 
judgment; and, after the fit is over, both thoſe facul- 


/ 
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ties Janguiſhes together, till, in time, it quenches the ma- 
gination, impairs the memory, and drowns the judg- 
ment. | 4 
+ Moſt other vices are compatible, as the ſame author 
obſerves, with ſeveral virtues; but drunkenneſs runs 
counter to all the duties of life. A great drinker can 
hardly be either a good huſband, a good father, a good 
ſon, a good brother, or a good friend: it lays him op- 
en to the worſt company, and this company frequently 
ſubjects him to lewd women, gaming, quarrels, riots, i 
and often murders. All other vices, even the greateit 
of vices, as ambition, unchaſtity, Digotry avarice, hy- 
-pocriſy, deteſt this unnatural and worſe than beaſtly WF. 
vice; for the beaſts themſelves, even the uncleaneſt of 4 is 
them, know nothing of it, much leſs practiſe it. 5 
Other vices, indeed, make men wor/e, ſays this judi- 
cious-author;- but this a/ters men from themſelves, to 
that degree, that they differ not more from their pre/e::t 
companions, than from their former ſelves. A habitude 
of it will make the prudent inconſiderate, the ambitious 
indolent, the active idle, and the induſtrious flothful ; 
10 that their affairs are ruin'd for want of application, 
or by being intruſted in the hands of thoſe who turn 
them wholly to their own advantage, and, in the end, 
to the ruin of thoſe who employ them. : 
Ihave written a long letter already: yet have I ſtill 
more to ſay; which, that I may not tire you, I Will 
leave to another opportunity. 7 x 
| Tour moſt indulgent father. 


— 


"L'ET EN XxX. 


From an apprentice to his maſter, begging forgiveneſ* 
for a great miſdemeanor. 


Good Sir, 

AM ſo aſham'd of myſelf for the laſt occafion I have 

given you to be angry with me, after my repeated 
promiſes of amendment, that I have not the courage to 
peak to you. I therefore take this method of begging 
you to forgive what is paſt ; and let this letter teftity 

We >. 85 0 | againtt 
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Saint me, if ever I wilfully or knowingly offend again 
8 Tor the future. You have children of your own. They 
ay poſſibly offend ; tho' I hope they never will as I 
Have done. Yet, Sir, would you not wiſh they might 
cet with pardon, if they ſhould, rather than reprobati- 
Mo: My making or my ruin, I am ſenſible, lies 
n your breaſt, If you will not forgive me, ſad will 


o 


e the conſequence to me, I doubt. If you do, you may 
ly Wave a ſoul, as well as a Body, from miſery ; and I hope, 
„ir, you will weigh this with your uſual goodneſs and 
At eonſideration. What is paſt, I cannot help; but for 
bat is to come, I do promile, if God gives me health 
= ad power, that my actions ſhall teſtify for me how 


nuch I am, good Sir, 
Your repentant and obliged ſervant, 


h 

to 

» | The maſter's anſwer. 

; ROBERT, | | 

„, OUR letter has affected me ſo much, that I am 
ni 


be willing once more to pals over all you have done. 
= Surely I may at laſt depend on theſe your ſolemn aſſu- 
WE rances, and, as I hope, deep contrition ! If not, be it as 
= you ſay, and let your letter teſtify againſt you for your 
ingrateful baſeneſs; and for me, in my readineſs (which 
however ſhall be the laſt time) to forgive one that has 
been ſo much uſed to promiſe, and fo little to perform. 
But I yet hope for better, becauſe I yet wiſh you well; 
being as you uſe me, Yours, or otherwiſe. 


G Ern 


From an apprentice, where the maſter is too remiſs in 
his own affairs. 


Honoured Sir and Madam, 8 


* OU deſire to know how I go on in my buſineſs.” 
I muſt needs ſay, very well in the main; for my 
malter leaves every thing, in a manner, to me. Fi 
. . 4 wi 


wiſh he did not, for his own ſake. For tho' I hope he 


Will be, 


] FIND myſelf conſtrained, by a preſent exigence, to ir, 1 
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will never ſuffer on the account of any wilful remiſſneſs 
or negligence, much leſs want of fidelity in me, yet his 
affairs do not go on ſo well as if he was more in them, 
and leſs in the tavern. But it becomes not me to reflect 
upon my maſter, eſpecially as what I may write or ſay 
on this head, will rather expoſe his failings, than do him 
ſervice; for as they muſt be his equals that ſhould reprove 
him, ſo all a ſervant can obſerve to others will do more 
harm than good to him. One thing is at preſent in my ee 
own power, and that is, to double my diligence, that | 
his family ſuffer as little as poſſible by his remiſſneſs: And 
another, I hope, by God's grace, wz// be; and that is, 
to avoid in myſelf, when my time comes, thole failings 
which I fee fo blameable in him. And as this will be be- 
nefiting properly by the example (for that bee mult be 
worſe than a drone, that cannot draw honey from a bit- 
ter as well as a ſweet flower) ſo it will give you the 
pleaſure of knowing, that your good inſtructions are 
not thrown away upon me; and that I am, and ever 


oo re Ab en AIR 
— 


Tour dutiſul ſon. 


LR T T XV; 


Toa country correſpondent, modeſtly requeſting a 34. 
lance of accompts between them. 


SIX, 


beg you to balance the accompt between us. Tho' 
matters have run into ſome length, yet would I not have 


apply'd to you, had I known ſo well how to anſwer my nate 
preſſing occaſions any other way. If it ſuits you not to de, 
pay the whole, I beg, Sir, you will remit me as much C. 
towards it as you can, without prejudice to your own rea! 


affairs; and it will extremely oblige S I: 


bag, * jy apa 
S Tour moſt humble ſervant. Ain 
e | ncli 
4 Fa MC” 1 þ 
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LET T E R XVI. 
In anſwer to the preceeding. 
$346: 141 | 21 % oy d ie 
Am very glad I have it in my power to ſend you 
now, directly, one hundred pounds, on accompt be- 
ween us, Which I do by our carrier, who will pay 
ou in ſpecie. I will ſoon remit you the balance of your 
hole demand, and am only ſorry that I gave occaſion 
r this application for what is ſo juſtly your due. When 
ſend you the reſt, which will be in a few days, if I am 
ot greatly. diſappointed, I will accompany it with an 
rder, which will begin a new debt; but which IT hope 
o be more punctual in diſcharging; than I have been in 
ie laſt. I am, very ſincerely, FECAL 
Tour friend and ſervant. 


L E T T E R XVII. 


5 10 4 daughter in a country town, who encourages the ad- 
W dre/; 3 a ſubaltern (a caſe too frequent in country 


places). 


you n . e e + Top ute 


10% (c 
PPP i 


a. 
” =? 


Dear Nanny N S | 
i | HAVE been under the deepeſt afflitian ever ſince 
heard of your encouraging the addreſſes of a ſoldi- 
er, whether ſerjeant or corporal I know not, who hap< 
dens to quarter next door to your uncle... © +, 

What, my dear child, can you propoſe: by ſuch + 
natch? Is his pay ſufficient to maintain himſelf? If it 
de, will it be ſufficient for the ſupport of a family? 

Conſider, there will be no opportunity for you to in- 
reaſe his poor income, but by ſuch means as will be ve- 


y grating for you to ſubmit to: will your hands be 


aintenance ?. Or, will following a camp ſuit your 

nelinations? Think well of the certain miſery that muſt 

attend your making ſuch a choice. 8 
"BEE .E | Look 


apable of enduring the fatigues of a waſh-tub, for ur 


8 
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Look round at the wives of all his fellow - ſoldiers, 
and mark their appearance at their homes, and int 
2 Is their abject condition to be caveted ? do you * 
lee any thing deſireable in poverty and rags? and, as to 
the man for whom you muſt endure all this, be may 
poſſibly indeed be poſſeſſed of honeſty, and a deſire to 
do his beſt for you, at leaſt you may think ſo; but is it 
e he will? For if he be wiſe and induſtrious, 
ow came he to prefer a life ſo mean and contemptible 1 
if he was bred to any trade, why did he deſert it ?_ 4 
Be cautious of puſhing yourſelf, into ruin, and as 
am not able to maintain you, and a young family, . do 
not throw yourſelf upon the / uncertain charity of we//. 
diſpoſed people; who are already vaſtly incumbered by 
the miſerable. J hope you will not thus raſhly increaſe 
the unhappy number of ſuch, but will give due attention 
to what I have ſaid ; for I can have no view but that of 
diſcharging the duty of | | F 
ts 9 OY re Your loving Father. 


LETTE R. XVIII. 


A gentleman to a lady, profeſſing an averſion to the te. 
| '*\  dious forms of courtſhip. 


Dear Madam, 


Remember that one of the antients, in deſcribing : 
youth in love, ſays, he has neither wiſdom enoug) 

to ſpeak, nor to hold his tongue. If this be a juſt de 
ſcription, the fincerity of my paſſion will admit of no 
diſpute : and whenever, in your company, I behave lik: 
a fool, forget not that you are anſwerable for my inc:y 
pacity, Having made bold to declare thus much, I mul 
" preſume to ſay, that a favourable reception of this will 
I am certain, make me more y your notice; bu 
pour diſdain would be what EStheve myſelf incapabl: 
ever to ſurmount. To tryby idle fallacies, ' and i!) 
compliments, to prevail on your judgment, is a folly tor 
any man to attempt who knows you. No, madam, you 
good ſenſe and endowments have raifed you far abo 
the neceſſity of practiſing the mean artifices which wy 
1 9 . Val 


— 


» 
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e lightly deceived ; and if you were, give me leave 
=o ſay, I ſhould not think you deſerving of the trouble 
hat would attend ſuch an attempt. 4 

= This, I muſt own, is no faſhionable letter form one 


wo, l am ſure, loves up to the greateſt hero of romance: 
o ot as 1 would hope, that the happineſs I ſue for, ſnould 
' be laſting, it is certainly moſt eligible to take no ſtep to 
17 Pyrocure it but what will bear reflection; for I ſhould be 
e bappy to ſee you mine, when we bave both out- lived 

the taſte for every thing that has not virtue and reaſon 

fl eo ſupport it. I am, madam, notwithſtanding this un- 
55 12 pollhed addreſs, eee SEP: 
by "5% Tour meſt reſpefiful admirer, and obedient ſervant, 
ales tr ot AMIERII30-213:57 {49-110 41 1 3 507 © | | 
gr LET TH KR.XIX; 
0 N | . 


anſwer a critical exigence, and drove it off to the laft. 


Dear Sir, Wenne e | 
O U were ſo kind as to tell me, a fortnight ago, 
that you would lend me one hundred pounds on 


erwife a ſufferer by. And bee were pleaſed to ſay, 
you would have me look no further, and that I ſhould 


ag and the day of payment approaching, you cannot imagine 
ug how my mind bas faffered by being not ab/alutzly ſure 
de or having the money to anſwer the demand. J hope, 
fro Sir, nothing has happen'd to make you alter your mind; 
JK for, at this ſhort notice, I fhall not know to whom to 
nc. apply to raife it. In the utmoſt perturbation of mind, 
mu for fear of the worſt, my credit being wholly at ſtake, 
5 I 1 your anſwer, which I hope will be to the ſatifacti- 
ut on Sir, | bs 13 Haan e 123 9 n k 
able Oo nt 9 © "Your obliged huttble ſervant. 
al} | $197 (55133 7 rt $ 5 4 C 9} 51 | 
y fot > ES SIP VWAS SMS it tt of cet | 3 
you * N — 
bote 4 l 8 " 
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ail upon the leſs deſerving of your ſex : you are not to 


70 4 friend, who had promiſed to lend a ſum of money, to 


' my bond, to anſwer a demand that my credit would be 
ot 


certainly have it in time. I have looked no further, Sir; | 


A 


FA, 


* 
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The anſwer, excufing the pain he had given his friend 
4 44 | _ | | By his remiſſneſs. Hurd 1 U 4 101 
| Dear Sir, L 2 ; 36677, 33 6] SIO77 HT 15 2 
1 WILL attend you this afternoon with the money, 
| which I had always great Pleaſure in the Thought 
of ſupplying 08 with; and I am moſt heartily vexed 
With myfelf, for giving you the pain and uneaſineſs that 
muſt have attended a mind ſo punctual as yours, and in 
a cafe ſo critically circumſtanced. But 1 hope you'll 
forgive me tho' 1 can hardly forgive myſelf.” I am, 
Sir, as well on this, as on any other occaſion in my 
power, I 94 2 * {1 I 1 
Your ſincere friend and ſervant. 


BETTEN.“ NMI. 
Aſailor to his betrothed miſtreſ, 


"My dear Peggy... Barbados, Oct. 9. | 
Tt you think of me half ſo often as I do of you, it will 
A. beevery hour; for you are never out of my thoughis; 
and, when I am aſleep, I conſtantly dream of my dear 
Peggy. 1 weax my. balf bit of Gold always at my 
heart, ty'd to a blue ribband round my neck; for true 

. . blue, my deareſt love, is the colour of colours to me. 
Where, my deareſt, , do gon put your's ? I hope you are 
careful of it: for it would be a bad omen to loſe it. 

I hope you hold in the ſame mind ſtill, my deareſt | 
dear; for God will never bleſs, you, if you break the 
 Yows:you have made to me. As to your ever faithful 

Andrew, I would ſooner have my heart torn from my 
breaſt, than it ſhould harbour a wiſh for any other 
woman beſides my Peggy. O my deareſt love! you 
Aare the joy of my life! my thoughts are all of yow; you 
are with me in all I do; and my hope and my wiſh are 

© only to be your's, God ſend it may beſo! 


— — , 2 
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on ſeverul ocraſiont. 53 
Our captain talks of failing ſoon for England; and 
hen, and then my deareſt Peggy. O how I rejoice, 
o my heart beats with delight, that makes me I can- 
rot 7% how, when I think of arriving in England, and 

Wioining hands with my Peggy, as we have hearts before 

WF hope! I am ſure I ſpeak for one. 
5 in Arthur, in the good Ship Ceorge, Capt. 
WP /ow/ea, which is returning to England (as I hope 
ve ſhall ſoon), promiſes to deliver this into your own 
ear hand; and he will bring you, too, fix bottles of 
Witron-water, as a token of my love. It is fit for the 
Whneſt ladies taſte, it is ſo good, and it is what, they 
Way ladies drink, when they can get it. 

John ſays, he will have one ſweet kiſs of my deareſt 
Peggo, for his care and pains. So let him, my beſt 
Hove; for I am not of a jealous temper. I have a better 
WD pinion of my deareſt, than ſo. But, oh! that was 
ni place ne kiſs ſhould not ſerve my turn, the* 
hope it may his/—Yet, if he takes two, I'll forgive him 
ne for me, and one for himſelf. For I love John dear- 
and ſo you may well think. Well, what ſhall I 
y nores Or, rather, what ſhall I fay next? For I 
Wave an hundred things crouding in upon me, when E 
rite to my deareſt; and, alas “ one has fo few oppor- 

Wunitics! But yet ] muſt leave off; for I have written 
o the bottom of my paper. Love then to. all friends, 
id duty to both our mothers, concludes me | 
| ; Your faithful lover till death; 


I. ET TER XXII. 


| Her anſwer. 
Dear Andie; 221597! 2 110 2) 
[OR pT may call you now we are ſure; and ſo my 
mother ſays. This is to let you know, that nothing, 
hall prevail upon me to alter my promiſe made to you, 
hen we parted; with heavy hearts, enough, that's 
rue : and yet IL had ag little inkling given me, that Mr. 
"lank's ſon; the carpenter would be glad to make love: 
o me: but, do you think I would ſuffer it? no, indeed? 
r J doubt not your /oya/ty to me; and do you think 1 


wall 7 


1 


will not be as /oya/to you? To be ſure Iwill. 7he/: 


from the exceſs of the gladneſs of; 


» 
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Jailors run ſuch ſad chances,” aid one that you and i 
I both know. They may return, and they may not, Well, 
1 will truſt in God for that, who has return'd ſafe to 
his friends, their dear Andrew, ſo many a time, and 
often. They will have a miſtreſs. in every land they com: 
to, ſaid ar og All are not ſuch. naughty men, - ſaid I; 
aud 111 Andreu Truſiy all the world over, For why nc 
cannot men be as faithful as women, tro'? and for e, of 
L am ſure no love ſhall ever touch my heart but yours. yo 
Sod ſend us a happy meeting! let who, will ſpeak a- 
gainſt /ai/ors; they are the glory and the fafe-guard of 
the land. And what would have become of d Eng- 
land long ago but for them? I am ſure the lazy good-for. WM 
nothing ;/azd-laubbers would never have protected us 
from our cruel foes. So failors are, and ever ſhall be, 
eſteemed: by me; and, of all ſailors, my dear Audreu 
'Trufly. Believe this truth from Tai | 
x1 COEN Tour faithful, &c, 


P. S. Thad this letter writin readineſs to ſend you, 
dals I had opportunity. And the captain's lady 
: -{» undertakes to ſend it with hers. That is very 
Find and condeſcending. Is it not? 


A CONGRATULATORY LETTER. 


, 5 - 
O not admire that I am one of the laſt, who con- 
ratulate with you, your good fortune: the joy 
Which [ conceived warts — that it could afford 
me no fooner the liberty to aqui myſelf. I know, the 
moſt of your friends have prevented me, but being their 
ſatisfaction is ſmall, I do not wonder if their diligence 
be the greater. As for my part, my idleneſs increaſcth 
my merit, ſince ftay and protraction proceeded only 


IgE eee eee 

Dur mbſt humble ſeroanit; 
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IE K. 


* 


INGE you take part in the good fortune, which 
has befallen me, you muſt alſo participate in the ad. 
vantage of the new credit, which it has brought me in⸗ . 

to. This Ladvertiſe you of, to the end, that you let 
not any occaſion ſlip, wherein you may procure a prof 
of my friendſhip, nor forget this advice, which I give 
you for believe, I am im patient to have an opportunity | 
of ſhewing you how much I am, | | 


| Your friend and ſervant, 
TIMOTHY GRATEFUL, 


A'LETTER of Thanks, . - 


SK 25 
Received the favour of your's with a kind of pre- 
ſent; and know not indeed at this time any other 

way to ſhew my gratitude, than by my hearty thanks l 
for the fame. Every thing you do carries a charm with 7 
it, your manner of doing it is as rf the thing 

done: In ſhert, Sir, my heart is full, and would over- 

flow in your praiſe, did I not ſtop, and ſuſcribe myſelf 


May 13th, Tour moſt obliged, | 1, 4 
1754. N Aud obedient, humble ſervant, "Ba AY 
IT Ha Tuonus Trankevi! 


"Ota Dne T9 {2 & 4 

4 Lerrek requiring the payment of money, which ' 
1 a. | Jernes as an acquittance, 3 
Find, upon ſtatipg the accompt between you and | 
me, that ſeveral conſiderable ſums. of money are 

due to me from you wherefore having occaſion for 

thirty pounds, I deſire you. to ſend it me by the bearer 

hereof, (or here name the carrier) and in ſo doing you 
will very much oblige mme. 
a #1 bv! 331 F. „iti 102 
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As to the payment thereof, this letter, and the bear- | | 
er's acquittance, ſhall be your ſufficient ſecurity and dil- 


charge for ſo much money. In witneſs whereof, I have 


hereunto ſet my hand, this 6th day of May, 1754. 
| | | JoRN TRADEWELL., 


, , An ANSWER to the laſt letter. | 
ky 4 l as * 54 2 

Sent by the bearer (or the carrier) thirty pounds ac- 

cording to your deſire, and have taken his receipt 

for it; but, becauſe you know I ſend but for ſmall par. 

cels of goods at a time, therefore J defire you always 


for the future, when I ſend you. money, that you menti- | - 
on in the acquittances the names of the goods for which 
you received the money, or at leaſt I would have you to 


mention what money remains unpaid ;: for thro* want 
of ſuch certain knowledge, ſome poor country tradeſ- 
men have found great loſs, either by the maſter, or their 
apprentices receiving the money ſent, and not mention» 
ing for what goods. Pray take it not ill that I thus 
write, for I am ſatisfied of your honeſt dealing; but 
know not the ſervants you intruſt to receive the money, 
I ſend in ſmall parcels. I reſt eee 
> dick Tour friend and chapman, . 
JAMES PUNCTUAL. 


ALETTER from-a ſervant in his maſter's abſence. to one 
7 o his country cuſtomers, 


Mr. Thomas Merchant, N18 

ere London, Dec. 12. 1753. 
| 1 Received your's, and for anſwer ſay, I am very ſor- 
to hear that the goods have not anſwered your 
* however, have placed them to the credit of 
your accompt, and returned others in their ſtead by Ko- 
ert Derham the carrier. I know my maſter would wil- 
Ungly oblige you in any Thing in his power, and as his 
faithful ſervant I have herein done my utmoſt to give 


= fatisfaRion, who am BY 353 1855 

o Mr. Tho. Merchant, 9 Tour moſt humble ſervant; 
clothier in Halifax. Joun WinpsoR. 
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LETTER from @ youth at ſchos in Durham to his pa- 
rents in London, TIO 

I 1 Honoured father and mother, 1 : 5 $ , ; | 5 + (HI 

4 Received your kind letter of the 24th-of November i 

paſt, and alſo the ſeveral things therein mentioned, 


1 119 , 


x il : by the Newcaſtle waggon, for which I return you my 
r. noſt humble and hearty thanks, they coming very ſea- 
's Monably to the relief of my occalions.—— I begin to 
1- 


Wnake pretty good improvement in my learning now, 
tho! at firſt it ſeemed a little irkſome and hard) and I 


0 Nope to gain the point at laſt for which you ſent me hi- 
at 5 her. Pray accept of my moſt humble duty to yourſelves, 
nd give my kind love to my brothers and ſiſters, and to 
ir ry old play-fellows and neighbours; this being all at 
i- reſent from, KP fri. e 
— © . Honoured parents, 1 


7 — 
* 
. F ” by #. " * - 
1 . * * 2 * * 9 ! 5 0 . , - F 4 


\ PETER WIS. 
1 From an apprentice to his friends, 116 ey. 
\ Honoured ather and mother, ls n 
ET) Y theſe I let you know, that by your good care and 
E conduct I am well ſettled, and pleaſed with my 
tation, and could not but in duty return you my hearty 
anks in a grateful acknowledgment of your love and 
ender care of me: I will endeavour to go through my 
uſineſs chearfully ; and having begun well, Ihopel 


1all perſevere to do fo to the end, that I may be a com- 


AJ 


89 


of ort to you hereafter, and in ſome meaſure make a re- 
o- urn of your love and kindneſs to me, who am, 
l- : 3 8 2 1 etw.gu tec . 2 
js Your moſt dutiful and obedient fou audfaruavt, . 
4 - 89 9 11 * 5 ＋ * > A — 
ve 1 4 | | N 3 
| | JEREMIAHWE 
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ALerTER of recommendation. 3, 
SI X, | 


"EX E bearer hereof, James Roberts, I ſend to you, 

as one whoſe honeſty you may rely on, and my 
experience of his conduct and fidelity give me a certain 
kind of confidence in recommending him to you; but 
you know me, Sir, and I believe you cannot in the leaſt 
think that I would recommend any one to you, if I had 


the leaſt umbrage of ſuſpicion or doubt concerning their 
probity. | 63/3606 
ee e 1 206; 3, - | | | 

Tour real friend and 7 roant, 


It hoes country chapman! 
Mr. James Tradewell, | | L551 
SIR, London, Dec. 8. 1753. 


OODMAN, | 


O U and I have formerly had trading together, and 
it is not my fault that we do not continue ſo to do; 
for aſſure yourſelf, I have a great value and reſpect for 


4 LEAN oa. e E * , 
© n Lf Br FAS 2x, 3 


you, and on that account none ſhall be more ready to 


oblige you in what I may; and pray let us once more 


re- aſſume our dealings together, and you ſhall find, that 
for any goods you have occaſion for in my way, none 
ſhall ufe you "iy kindly than, | 

bas & a we 


, | LS 7 b 4 | 1 4 
Tour real friend, and humble ſervant, 

| | / GEORGE PUNCTUAL, 

A leiter by way of a petition from a friend. | 

Honoured Sir, ALES 2G] 40 &! 

Am uncertain whether my late misfortunes have 
come to your knowledge; however, I moſt humbly 
- preſume on your good nature, being aſſured by ſundry 


examples of your compaſſion, that you will think of, 


and take pity on the diſtreſſed ; therefore, as an object 
truly deſerving compaſſion, I moſt humbly implore and 
2 Wnt, petition 


, 


on ſeveral occaſions. 59 


tition you to conſider the many loſſes and diſappoings - 
Meents that I bave met with in my unlucky and wayward 
Fortune, which have reduced me to ſuch neceſſitous 
Wircumſtances, that I cannot poſlibly proceed in -r 

en 5 


n fairs: you was pleaſed once to ſtile me your fri 
in nd fo I was indeed: and ſo I would certainly do now, 


ad ſhew it by a ſigr al proof of kindneſs, if our circum- 
aances were changed, by ſtanding between you and miſ- 
ortune, and ſcreening you from the malevolent and in- 
zuſpicious influences of croſs grained ſtars. I doubt not, 
Sir, but your generoſity and goodneſs is as great; and I 
ope with alt humility, you will be pleaſed to interpoſe 
our good 5% c. between unlucky fortune, and, 

, 


ol Your very humble ſervant, © 


George Shipwreck, 


9 . 5 "LIC 
AE Ad) LE „ 6 3 5 b 2 
N Sean bb EE 


W 
«Tax * 


{ LETTER fo a friend, to deſire him to endeavour te 
end a difference. 

me Losing couſin, 

> A's. ER my love to you, this is to let you know, 4 
3 that two of your friends C. B. and F. D. are go- 
ing to law upon a trifling occaſion. I pray come over 
and ſee to reconcile them, or ſend your advice how TI 
may labour to do it, and I ſhall be very much obliged 
to you, I remain | 
Your aſſectionate kinſman and humble ſervant. 
| : G. T. 


- 
. 


The ANSWER, with advice. 


Dear friend, 5 | 
W IT H my unfeigned love to you, I received your 
letter, and it grieves me to hear that our friends 
ſhould be for going to law, and not compell'd to it; for 
then much money is ſpent upon lawyers, to end their 


Ave 


dry differences by jury-men, when two friends may do it 
of, better. e 1 3 a 
Je But if one of the parties is for going to law, and the 

an 


8 other not, then he that is againſt going to law is the 
10 | ; | 


moſt 
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moſt chriſtian. and is not to be blam'd, tho bis uſe the 
law of the nation to defend himſelf; neither, indeed, can Mon 
he avoid it, if bis ad verſary ſeeks revenge, and ſo forces hin! 
him to ſpend his money in his defence. Oc 

But you deſiring my advice about raceretiing thoſe BW yir 
two friends, they Laving not yet feed lawyers, perſuade n m 
the man that is for going to law, that two friendschoſen Mor 
by both parties may end their n or one per- Wm | 
ſon only. ut 
And Hs they — 5 mea two to 904 it, 5 N 
perſuade the two parties to put into the hands of thoſe o y. 
Arbitrators, 5 J. or more a · piece, according to the value Mid; 


of the treſpaſs, This agreed on, next, her 
Let the parties ſign and ſeal general releaſes to each Me ſ 
other; then the arbitrators muſt diſpoſe of the money as Wiſh pc 
they ſee good, to the party, that receiv'd the wrong, c. rig 
Thus differences among friends may be compoſed at 
2 much cheaper and better ratc than by trial at the al- Wort! 


zes. om 
But yet tis beſt, when contending parties agree by BWxpi 
tbemſelves, as Chriſt commands, (Mar. xviii. 15.) and 
forgive treſpaſſes, (Mat. iv. 12.) 
_ © _ Beſides this, having general releaſes, it cuts off all for- 
mer differences, and faves from divers expences, and 
from bonds of arbitration and awards, which, tho” they 
coſt money, often prove of no effect. | 
Would to God the advice above, of reconciling men 
at difference, would take effect in general, then would 
peace flouriſh, Cc. | 
I remain your friend, 
Jerem. Peaceable. Wears 


"if LETTER fro a gentleman to geutlewoman, to beg Mleac 
R for an offence. 


Madam, | 
i & IS in vain to contend with my judge ; 5 and there- dver 
fore, though I know my fault has been aggra- 
vated beyond Wp it could julth/ bear, yet I will rather 
ſubmit myſelf to your ſentence. than go about to exte- Nan 
nuate my crime: 1 am n guilty enough tha 1 have n re t 
CD 


"Ps * 


o ſeveral occaſions. 6 


you, tho' I never deſigned it; and when you have 
one yourſelf juſtice, 2 inflicting upon me what you 
Hhink I merit for my offence, then will I plead my iu- 
Wocency, and let you know I always was fo far from 
ing any thing that might reflect upon your fame, that 
In my opinion, not innocence itſelf is more unſpotted, 
or can unſully'd ſnow appear more white: tis true, I 
m guilty to giye you ground to think I have offended ; 
ut my offence is my misfortune, rather than my fault. 
ut, Madam, what if I appeal from your ſeverer juſtice 
o your mercy ? I know you are not inexolerable, nor 
id you ſuck the breaſts of wolves and tygers : and ſince 
Whcre's ſo much ſweetneſs in your eyes, there needs muſt 
e ſome pity in your heart, at leaſt ſo far as to l 
poor repenting criminal. And ſince you're ſuch a 
right idea of the author of all goodneſs, you cannot 
ut, like him, delight in ſnewing mercy. I ſhall hence- 
orth endeavour to be like Cæſar's wife, not only free 
om guilt, but from ſuſpicion : and further, ſhall, to 
xpiate my offence, remain | 
Your truly forrowful, 


And much afflicted humble ſervant, 
Roger Begpardon, 


The ANSWER f the foregoing letter, 
S 1 N, 


WI Received your letter, and muſt let you know, that 
W whatloever reflects upon my fame, (which is far 
Wearer to me than my life) tho' at the moſt remote diſ- 
ance, is what I cannot but think a fault, and therefore 
now not how you can be innocent; and, indeed, to 
lead your innocence; is to accuſe me of injuſtice, in 
arging you with a crime: but, from what you write, 
am inclined to believe, that in what you faid, you de- 

Igned no Injury to me; and that it was a crime of in- LA 
dvertance rather than of malice. And for that rea- 

on, upon your profeſſion of repentance, I freely pardon” ' 

ou; - but charity itſelf does not enjoin me to hug the, 

an I pardon in my boſom : you muſt not expect theres: © - 

ore to be admitted to the former freedoms you 1 . 


- 
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(ſince you have made fo ill an uſe of em) till you have 
given ſome more ſubſtantial proofs of the ſincerity of 


=: 
your repentance. And tho' I pardon this your firſt of. WWnd 
fence, yet if you ſhould relapſe into your former follies, Md 


you muſt expect a much ſeverer treatment: for then 1 
ſhall no more eſteem myſelf, as I now do, Net 
Tour reconciled friend to ſerve you, i 

| Sarah Forgivewell. 


A LETTER toad father, on his neglect of his chil. N 
| drens education. : 
Dear Sir, 25 


Am under a concern to ſee ſuch a remiſſneſs, as every 
1 body takes notice of, in the education of your chil- 
dren. They are brought up, tis true, to little offices 
in your . which keep them active, and may 
make them in ſome degree of preſeut, tho" poor uſe to 
you; but I am ſorry to ſay, of none to themſelves, with 
regard to their future proſpecta, which is what a worthy 
parent always has in view. 
There is a proper time for every thing; and if chil. 
dren are not earely initiated into their duty, and thoſe 
parts of learning which are proper to their particular 
Fears, they muſt neceſſarily be diſcouraged, and ſet be. 
hind every one of their {chool-fellows though much 
younger than themſelves; and you know not, Sir, what 
a laudable emulation you by this means deſtroy, than 
which nothing is of greater force to children, to induce 
them to attend to their books; nor what a diſgrace youllWhe in 
involve them in with reſpect to children among children, Miave 
for the biggeſt and eldeſt to be ſo much outdone by the 
leaſt and youngeſt; | 
Nor is the conſequence of this defect confin'd to the 
ſchool-age, as I may call it; for as they grow up, they 
will be look'd upon in an equally diſcouraging and dil- 
advantageous light, by all who converſe with-them: 
which. muſt of courſe'throw them into the company of 
the dregs of mankind; for how will they be able to 
erk or correſpond with thoſe whoſe acquaintance 
it is moſt worth their while to cultivate ? And indeed 
they will probably be ſo conſcious of their * to 
9 f | n — | ear 
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en ſeveral occaſions. - 6g 


ear a part in worthy converſation, that, to keep them- 
ves in countenance, they will, of their ewn accord, 
un the better company, and aſſociate with the worſ} : 
Ind what may be the conſequence of this, a-wile man, 
nd a good father, would tremble to think of, eſpecially 
ben he has to reflect upon himſelf as the caſe of it, 
et it be what it will. | 

= Then, Sir, it is to be conſider d, that without a toler- 
ble education they can be only fit for mean and fordid 
nployments. Hear what the wiſe man ſays to this ve- 
Wy purpoſe: How can he get wiſdom, that holdeth 
the plongh, and that glorieth in the goad, that driv- 
© eth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and 'whoſe 
talk is of 64//0cks 2 He giveth his mind to make fur- 
* rows, and is diligent to give the Kine fodder. So eve- 
© ry carpenter and workmaſter,” that laboureth night 
and day The /mith allo ſitteth by the anvil, and 


nay WF conſidering the iron-work, the vapour of the fire 
2 to -walſteth his fleſh The noiſe of the hammer and 
riß the auvil is ever in his ears So doth the potter ſit- 
thy ting at his work, and turning the wheel about with 


his feet He faſhioneth the clay with his arm, and 
* boweth down his ſtrength before his feet.” Theſe, 
is he obſerves, are uſeful in their way; but their minds 
Peing wholly engroſſed by their labours, © they ſhall. 
not be ſought for in public ccuncil, nor fit high in the + 
* congregation they cannot declare jr//ice and — 
judgment, and they ſhall not be found where pa- 
rables are ſpoken.” That is, they ſhall be confined 

o the drudgery of their own /ervile fiation, and wit... 


Ws 


'y be intirled neither to honour nor reſpett, as they might NETS, * 

lremave been, bad they had an education to qualify them 

y the For more reſpectable buſineſſes. And you will conſiderr,„ 
Sir, in a cloſer light, as to us who live in the preſent age, 

> theſhhend in this part of Europe, that there is hardly a cre- 

they Witable or profitable employment in Britain, where a to- 


die erable knowledge of accompts, and penmanſhip, in par- 
cular, is not required, Conſider alſo, what oppor- 
unities they may loſe by this neglect of their education, 
le ton caſe they ſhould fail in the buſineſs they are put to, 
getting comfortable and genteel bread in ſome mer- 
ndeed hant's eompting- houſe, or in ſome one of the ſeveral | 
wv i | Fa GER offices 


| 
ys. 
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offices about London; as book-keeping, clerks, accompi. 
And with regard more immediately to your/elf, how 

can you expect, when they know you could do better 
for them, but that their behaviour to yo# will be of ve 
iece with the reft? For if they are not poliſhed, by 
earning, but are left to a kind of inſtiuct rather, is it to 
be expected that they ſhould behave to yor and their t. 
ther, with that fenſe of their obligations which learning 


mculcates? Nor, indeed, will they have thoſe obligati- | 
ons to you, which other children have to their parents, dee 
5 who take care to give them opportunities of improvement, i 
u which are denied to yours. Conſider, dear Sir, what W'® 3 
2 contemptible character, even among the ſordid vulgar, AW: 
. that of an il literate Fee is; and what reſpec, on the 180 
contrary, a man of letters is treated with, by his equa/:, Wn 0 
as well as izferiors: and when you lay all theſe plain 
- reaſons and obſeryations together, I make no doubt but ber 
you will endeayour to retrieve loſt time, and be adviſed / 
in this material point (which I can have no intereſt in) K 
by . 
Your fincere friend and ſervant. | 7 
011 
ALETTER from a young maiden, abandon'd by her 7 0 
| lover for the ſake of a greater fortune. to v 
| | c IX: deed 
| Mr. Falſcheart, 8 bTY him! 
- Muſt take my pen and write, tho' perhaps you will own 
=: only ſcoff at me for ſo doing; but when I have ſaid 1 o 


what T have to ſay, then I ſhall have eaſed my mind, andi 
will endeavour to forget you for ever. I have had lo 
many cautions given me againſt the falſe hearts of men, i 
and was fo often told how they will vow and fortwear 
themſelves, chat I ought to have been on my guard, 
that's trug; and indeed, ſo I was a great while: yo! 
know it well. But you courted me fo long, vowed { 
earneſtly," and ſeemed ſo much in love with me, that |! 
was fivſt pity in me, that made me liſten to you; and, 
oh! this zafty pity, how ſoon did it bring But 
won't ſay lone neither. I thought, if all the young mei 
in the world beſides proved falſe, yet it was 9 


deſire 
more 
thro? 
with 
and 7 
a 


bs. 


by R 


en ſeveral octaſtons. 
mould. Ah! poor filly creature that I was, to think, 
ho” every body flattered me with being ſightly enough, 
could hold a heart ſo ſordidly bent on intereſt, as I al» 
ways ſaw yours to be! But that, thought I, though tis a 
Wmecanneſs I don't lite, yet will it be a ſecurity of his mak» 
Wing a frugal husband in an age ſo fruitful of /perdthrifts. 
= But at length it has proved, that you can prefer Betty 
Mannypenny, and leave poor me, only becauſe ſhe has 
greater portion than I have. 
I fay nothing againſt Betty. I wiſh her well. In- 
deed I do, And I wiſh yoz no harm neither. But as 
ou knew Betty before, why could you not have made 
Wo yourſelf a merit with her, without going fo far with 
„ What need you have ſo often begged and prayed, 


0 ighed and vowed (never leaving me, day nor night) till 
os had got me fooliſhly to believe and pity you? And 
ain, after your courtſhip to me was made a fou - tall, 


then you could - leave me to be laugh'd at by every one 
J lighted for you! Was this juſt, was this well done, 
think you ? > 
Here I cannot go out of doors but I have ſome one or 
Wother /impering aud ſucering at me; and I have had two- 
willow-garlands ſent me; ſo J have But what 
poor ſtuff, in ſome of my on ſex too, is this, to laugh 
Wat, and deride me for your baſenefs ? I can call my heart 
to witneſs to my virtue in thought, in word, and in 
Wdecd ; and mult I be ridiculed for a fa//e one, who gives 
himſelf airs at u expence, and at the expence of his 
own truth and honour? Indeed you cannot fay the leaſt 
Wl of me, that's my comfort. I'defy the world to fay 
Wany thiag to blaſt iny character: why then ſhould I ſuf- 
er, in the world's eye, for your baſeneſs ? 
nen, I ſeek not to move you to return to the fidelity you 
wen have vow'd ; for by this time, mayhap, you'd be as baſe, 
1ard, to Betty as you have been to me, if you did; and I wiſh 
youll her no wil/ow-garlands, I'll aſſure you. Bat yet, let me 
ed fo eſire you to ſpeak of me with decency. That is no 
1at it more than I deſerve, well you know. Don't (to brave 
and ro“ the perfidy you have: been guilty of) mention me 
But wich ſuch fleers, as, I hear, you have done to feveral; 
, men and pray call me none of your poor dear girls! And, © 


ble | bope [he wor't take it To heart, . poor thing / with 
| 1 F 3 e 
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that inſolence that ſo little becomes you, and 1 have Wi 
ſo little deſerved. I thought to have appealed too 
your conſcience,- on what has paſſed between us, when 
I began. I thought to have put the matter home to you! ee 
But I have run out into this length, and now don't 
think it worth while to write much more: for what is 
conſcience to a man who could vow as you have done, 
and act as you have done? | — 

Go then, Mr. Falſeheart, naughty man as you are! ] 
will try to forget you for ever. Rejoice in the {miles of 
your Betty Mannypenny, and glad your heart with the 
poſſeſſion of two or three hundred pounds more than [ 
have; and fee what you'll be the richer or happier a ſeu 
years hence. I wiſh no harm to you. Your conſcience 
will be a greater trouble to you than I wiſh it to be, if 
you're capable of reflecting. And for your * I will 
henceforth ſet myſelf up to be an adviſer of all my ſex, 
never to give ear to a man, unleſs they can be ſure that 
his intereſt will be a /ecurity for his pretended affection 
to them. I am, tho” greatly injured and deceived, naugb- 
ty Mr. Falſehrari, 


82 


Your well wiſher, 


ALETTER froma entleman to his miſtreſs, wha 5 
; 74 U no hopes of ſucceſi, reſpectfully withdraws 


his [uit. 


Maran, yai! 

I Make no doubt but this will be the welcameſt let- cal, 
iter that you ever received from me; for it comes no. 
do aſſure you, that it is the laſt trouble you will ever Preh. 
havefrom me. Nor ſhould I bave fo long with- held time 

from you this ſatisfaction, had not the hope your bro- Ale 

ther gave me, that in time I might meet with a happier H 

fate, made me willing to try every way to obtain your " t 

of at 


fayour. But I ſee, all the hopes given me by his kind 
_ conſideration for me, and thoſe L 44 my-own preſump« turn, 
tion have made me entertain, are all in vain: and Iwill Nor 
therefore rid you of ſo-troublAome an importuner, hav«  fion 
ing nothing to offer now but my ardent wiſhes for your my v 
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appineſs; and theſe, Madam, I will purſue you with 


on ſeveral occaſions. 


o 
oo my life's lateſt date. 


May you, whenever you ſhall change your condition, 

nect with a heart as paſſionately, and as ſincerely devoted 

o you as mine! and may you be happy for many, very 

any years, in the man you can honour with your love: 

or, give me leave to ſay, Madam, that in this, my end 
ill be in part anſwered, becauſe it was moſt ſincerely 


7 * 83 n RT 
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| 047 happineſs I had in view, as well as zy own, when 1 - 
of reſumptuouſly hoped, by contributing to the one, to ſes ” 

wa ure the other, I am, Madam, with the higheſt vene 

1 ation, ; 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


{LETTER froma /ady to a gent/:man of ſuperior 
fortune, who, after a long addreſs in an honutrabls 
way, propoſes to live with her as a gallant, 


SIR, 


FT ER many. unaccountable heſitations, and con- 
ceal'd meanings, that your mind ſeem'd of late big 
ith, but hardly knew how to expreſs, you have, at laſt, 
Wpoken out all your mind; and I know what I am to 
truſt to! I have that diſdain of your A n that an ho · 
neſt mind ought to have. But I with, for my own ſakes 
(and I will ſay, for yours too, becauſe your honour is 
concerned in it ſo deeply) that I had had, at my firſt ac- 
rome with you, fach an inſtance of your plain- 
ealing, or, rather, baſeneſs : then I ſhould have had 
no 1epret in letting you know how much I ſcorn'd the 
e . and the propo/a/ tho' IL hope, as it is, a little 
W time and reflection will make me, for the fake of he 
latter, abhor the former. « AIRF * 


However, Sir, I muſt ſay, you are very cruel to uſe 


ier 
av me thus,- after you had, by all the alluring profeſſions 
ind WM of an honourable love, inſpired me with a grateful re- 


2 *& 
, . 


mp« Wl turn, and brought me to the freedom of owning it — 
will Nor yet will I be an hypocrite, or deny my honeſt pag. 
na- fon; for that would be to- leſſen your guilt, God is 
— my wines, I lov'd you beyond all your ſex ; yet Hoy» : 
$4 ed 1 


you virtuor/ly ;. I loved you becauſe I thought you. * 1 
| : 8 virtuous. 


* 


fond credulity will not be the ſubject 
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virtuos. And now, tho“ it may take ſome time, ane 


viour will enable me to conquer my fond folly. 
Ungenerous man ! to take advantage of your ſuperior 
fortune to inſult me thus, when you bad gained my af. 


fections! What, tho' Iam not bleſſed with a worldly 


circumſtance equal to what you might expect in a wife, 


can you think my mind ſo baſe as io ſubmit to be youn 


on unworthy terms? Go, unworthy man, and make 
your court to Miſs Bankſtock, as you-ſeem to threaten, 
She has a fortune equal to your own, and may you be 
happy together! I ſhould have been ſo, had 1 never 
known you. I never deceived you: you knew my 
ſcanty fortune, and yet pretended to prefer me to all 
my ſex. | 

On me you might have laid the higheſt obligation, by 
railing me to a condition I was humble enough to think 
above me; and I ſhould have been, on that account, all 
gratitude, all duty, all acknowledgment On Mit; 
Bankſtock you will confer none; her fortune will quit 
ſcores with yours, and you muſt both, in your union, be 


ſtrangers to the inexpreſſible pleaſure of receiving or 


conferring of benefits : but this is a pleaſure which none 
but generous minds can taſte. 


FF. 
* 


too much regret, to get over; yet do I hope, your beha. i 


en 


0 " 
n 
OY k WS 


That yours is not fo, 
witneſs your deteſted propoſal, afier ſuch ſolemn pro- 
& ſſions of faithful and honourable love And I have orc 
conſolation, tho' a confolation I did not wiſh for, that 
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I am under no obligation, but the contrary, to ſuch z Bi 


man: and am as much your ſuperior, as the perſon who 


would do no wrong, is to one that will do nothing elſe. 
Send me, however, my letters, that I may be aſſured my 
of freſh inſult, 
and that perhaps to the perſon that ſhall be what you 
made me expect I ſhould be, I will fend you all yours, 
the laſt only excepted ; which, as it may aſſiſt me to 
conquer my fond folly for you, I hope you'll allow me 


to keep, tho' it is the abhorrence of my ſoul May yo: | 


be happier than you have made . is the laſt pray- 
er you will have from | 6% 06 een 
=: 23 66) Tour too credulous well-wiſher. 


er. 
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en feveral occaſions. 69 
LET T ER from a father to a 1 in ſervice, - 
on hearing of her maſter's attempting her virtue. 


My dear daughter, 72 


1 
1 
0 


Underſtand, with great grief of heart, that your ma» 

ſter has made ſome attempts on your virtue, and yet 
bat you ſtay with him. God grant that you have not 
already yielded to his baſe deſires! For when once a 
perſon has ſo far forgotten what belongs to himſelf, or 


b | 

= his character, as to make ſuch an attempt, the very con- 
m inuance with him, and in his power, and under the ſame 
10 roof, is an encouragement to him to proſecute his de- 


. ö = « - SJ . 
_ ets 9 amen R \ 
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ſigns. And if he carries it better, and more civil at pre- 
ſent, it is only the more certainly to undo you when he 


by attacks you next. Conſider, my dear child, your repu- 
a] tation is all you have to truſt to. And if you have not 
6 already, which God forbid! yielded to him, leave it 


not to the hazard of another temptation; but come a- 
Vay directly (as you ought to have done on your own 
motion) at the command of 

| Your grieved and indulgent father. 


The daughter's ANS WER. 


| Honoured Sir, 70 1 
2 1 Received your letter yeſterday, and am ſorry I ſtay- 

| ed a moment in my maſter's houſe after his vile at- 
_ tempt, But he was fo full of his promiſes of never of- 
* {ering the like again, that I hoped I might believe him; 
nor have I yet ſeen any thing to the contrary : but am fo 


- much convinced, that I ought to have done as you ſay, 
5 that I have this day left the houſe ; and hope to be with 
. you ſoon after you will have received this letter. I am 
= Tour dutiful daughter. 
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PRECEDENTS in Law and BusixEss, that all y | 
men ought to know, and be acquainted with, Mi 


SUPERSCRIPTIONS for LETTERS. 


- 


O the king; or, To the king's moſt excellent ma- 
. 8 jeſty. | A 
To the queen; or, To the queen's moſt excellent 
majeſty. 


To the prince; or, To his royal highneſs. To the 
princeſs; or, To her royal highnelſs. 2 
And in caſe of the lords ſpiritual. vz. To his grace 
the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; To the moſt reve- 
rend father in God, &c. The ſame to the archbiſhop of 
"Dork. If to the other biſhops, To the right reverend fa- 
ther in God, Archibald lord biſhop of, &c. And to the 
inferior clergy ; To the reverend doctor, Cc. To the re» 
verend Mr. Cc. | 
2 To write to temporal lords, 978. 
To his grace the duke of — 2&1 
To the right honourable the marquis of 
To the right honourable the earl of. 
Jo the right honourable the lord viſcount 
Io the right honourable the lord N 
All the ſons of the nobility, tho? not the immediate 
beirs, are to be dignified with the title of honourable, 
as their due by birth-right. And to a knight and baro- 
net by virtue of his patent, the title of honourable and 
right worſhipful is given. As likewiſe the former to 4 
knight, and worſhipful to an eſquire. N 
Every privy counſellor, tho? not a nobleman, is ſtil- 
ed right honourable: All ambaſſadors have the ſtile of 
excellency; as likewiſe hath the lord lieutenant of Je- 
land, and the captain general of his majeſty's forces 
when in being; nor has the lord mayor of London, dur- 
ing bis mayorality, a leſs title than right honourable; 
and the ſheriffs, during that office, are tiled right wor: 


— 


4 


ſhipful; 


— a — 


* » 
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1 jipful; nor does any thing leſs than the title of eſquire 
Lend to the mayors of any corporation during their of- 
* . N ce. 1 


DirECTIONS for the beginning of letters. 


O the king; Sir, or, May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
To the queen; Madam, or, May it 1 your 
ajeſty. N 
bo To the prince; Sir, or, May it pleaſe your royal 
* nighneſs. 
To the princeſs; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your 
Toy a] highnels. | 
To a duke; My lord, or, May it pleaſe your grace. 


To a dutcheſs ; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your grace. 

my To a marquis; My lord, or, may it pleaſe your lord- 
. ip. | 

" 70 To a marchioneſs; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your 


adyſhip. 

Io an earl, viſcount, or baron; Right honourable, 
r, May it pleaſe your lordſhip. In viſcount or viſcoun- 
% /ound nat the ſ in the firſt ſyllable. 


Nigbt honourable, or, May it pleaſe your ladyſhip. 

Toa knight; Sir, or, Right worſhipful; and to his 
lady; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your ladyſhip. | 
== Toa mayor, juſtice of peace, eſquire, &c, Sir, or, 
lay it pleaſe your worſhip. ; 


te 3 . 

4 began with, As, My lord, Your lordſhip's, &c. 

0. . 4'Y 
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Of WILLS and TESTAMENTS. 


l- ; | * = * o = 
ff \ WILL, according to its common acceptation, is 
.. the declaration of a perſon's mind or intent, in re- 


: lation to what he would have done after his death. The 
common law calls that a will, whereby lands or tene- 
nents are deviſed; but when it concerns only chattels, 


4 ; viz. Moveables, or what is not iuheritable, it is called a 
1; eſtament; where lands are given by will, it is termed a 


— 


To a counteſs, viſcounteſs, or baroneſs; Madam, or, 


At ſubſcribing your name end with the ſame title yo 


deviſe; 


— 


- 


72 F Wills and Teſtaments. | * 


deviſe; and where goods and chattels, commonly term. 
ed a perſonal eſtate, are bequeathed, it is called a le- 
acy. 
deviſes of lands, Cc. muſt be in writing, ſigned by 
the deviſor or perſon giving, generally called the feſt as 
for, or ſome other perſon by his expreſs direction, in 
the preſence of three credible witnefles. If a perſonal 


JFF! OI 


eſtate of above the value of thirty pounds be bequeathed Muc 
by word of mouth, which the Faw calls a nuncupative No 
will, it muſt be likewiſe done in the preſence of three Pen 
witneſſes. N | n 

FORM of a WILL. Wc ca 


N the name of God, Anen. I, A. B. of, we. being, 

thro” the abundant mercy and goodneſs of God, the 

weak in body, yet of a ſound and perfect underſtanding Mee 

and memory, do conſtitute this my laſt will and teſta- our 
ment, and deſire it may be received by all as ſuch: in. 

| primis, 1 moſt humbly —— my ſoul to God, my 

f maker, beſeeching his moſt gracious acceptance of it, 
thro' the all-ſafficient merits and mediation of my moſt M re 
- compaſſionate Redeemer, Jeſus Chriſt, who gave himſelf he 


to be an antonement for my ſins, and is able to ſave, to Mood 
the uttermoſt, all that come unto God by him, ſeeing he . ©. 
ever liveth to make interceſſion for them, and who, 1 MW'iitut: 
- truſt, will not reje& me, a returning penitent ſinner, when 
ow I come to him for mercy ; in this hope and confidence, here 


I render up my foul with comfort, humbly beſeeching hird 
the-moſt bleſſed and glorious trinity, one God moſt ho- Wi 
ly, moſt merciful and gracious, to prepare me for the * 
time of my diſſolution, and then to take me to himſelf 
*/ Into that peace and reſt, and incomparable felicity, which 
he has prepared for all that love and fear his holy name, 
Amen, bleſſed be God. Imprimis, 1 give my body to 
the earth, from whence it was taken, in full aſſurance 
bol its reſurrection from thence at the laſt day: as for N t 
my burial, I deſire it may be decent, without pomp, or in 
Rate, at the difcretion of my dear wife, and my execu- {Wit w. 
tors hereafter named, who, I doubt not, will manage it N my 
Wich all requiſite prudence, ' As to my worldly eſtate, I 
Will and poſitively order, That all my debts be paid. 
nem, I give to my dear and loving wife, for * 
„ | . 
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1 , life; this houſe wherein I now dwell, with all the 


nagns for ever; to whom I leave allo, from the time of 
Wy death, my other two. eſtates ſituate in the pariſh of 
WT. he paying to each of his ſiſters, D and F. Fool. 
ad if he die before them, aud without iſſue, then his 
ad (all but the value of 5000/ which, I freely im- 
over him to. diſpoſe of as he ſhall think fit) ſhall de- 
end, and belong equally to thoſe my two daughters. 
ly poor debtors, who owe me ſome ſmall matters, which 
ecauſe they are in low condition, and not well able 


Wcbts, as I defire God ſhould forgive my debts for 
WL iriſt's fake. I give 60/. to be diſtributed according to 
Wc diſcretion of my executors, among ſuch of my neigh. 
ours of this pariſh, as they ſhall apprehend moſt to 
Want ſuch aſſiſtance, but who do not at preſent receive 
ms, nor have any allowance from the pariſh. I give 
go. towards that good work for teaching poor children 
read, and to ſay their catechiſm, in charity ſchools. 
ſelf Arbe {mall remainder of my eſtate I give to my ve 


to Mood friends, and dear and kind relations, C. X. and 
he. J. to be divided equally between them: and. do con- 
51 itute them executors of this my laſt will and teſtament, 
ben nd truſtees for my wife and children. In witneſs 


hereof, I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, the 


ce, 

ine hird day of une, in the year of our Lord, 17544 1 
* Wines, F. B. A. B. (L. S.) a 
the K. 7. off myſeal, and do declare 
(elf K. V. | » this tobemy laſt will and 
nich n Lit Hf teſtainent; | 

me, | | 

y to other Will. 

Nnce £414 ro. 

for N the name of God, Amen. I, A. B. of 6 bein 

, or in perfect health, (praiſed be God) do make this my 
ecu- Naſt will and teſtament as followeth. Huprimis, I give 
pe it Io my daughter L. M. 20 pounds of, Cc. Item, I give 
te, I my daughter, IV. ©. 50 pounds of like lawful money, 
aid, nd the box in the room where I lie, mark'd (P. Q.) 


erm 


| and all the linen therein, with ſome other goods, and 
0 5 - IT 
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raiture, and the lands and tenements that lie abont : 
id after her death, to my only fon C. and his heirs and 
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| o pay them, I freely remit them all, forgiving ſuch my 
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1 Of Wills and Teſtaments. 
the reſt and reſidue of my goods and chattels, and per. 
ſonal eſtate, after payment of my debts, legacies, and 
funeral expences ; and unto my {on &. S. whom I make 
ſole execuor of this my laſt will and teſtament, I give, 
demile, and bequeath to him and his heirs, all, and e- 
very my meſſuages, lands, tenements, and hereditament 
| whatſoever and whereſoever, which J alſo charge with 
the payment of my faid legacies. In witneſs where. 
| of, I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, the 19th day 
L of July, and in the year of our Lord, 1754. 
| Sealed, publiſhed, and de- 
. A the above nam- 
ed A. B. for and as hi: 
laſt will and teſtament, 


| 1 1 in the preſence of us, 4. 
L 8 B. C. . E. F. 


| Obſervations concerning wills and teſtaments. 


* 4 pore who ſigns, and ſeals a will, is to do it iu 

the preſence of three witneſſes, who are to ſet their au 

. hands to it, (not under three) and it is not much matter 

whether the witneſſes hear the will read or no, ſo as they rel 

hear the party ſay he acknowledgeth that writing to be 

Ris will, to which he ſets his hand and ſeal ; for if they PF! 

did hear it read, it cannot be ſuppoſed that they can re- 

member the contents thereof. A man above fourteen 

years of age may make a will of his goods; and a wo- 

man above +4 os : but neither can will their lands un- 

til twenty one years. | eau c 

15 If a man dies without a will, and leaves both free 

lands and goods, his wife will have the third part of the 

| profits of the land, during her life, and one third part 

. the goods for ever ; and the next akin to the huſband the 

other two third parts. But he that makes a will, and 

leaves his wife a certain ſum to be paid her yearly, dur- 

ing her life, by his executor ſhould alſo give he 

ſome of his moveable Goods. "M7 — 
If a man dies without a will ſigned, and ſeal'd, leav: 

ing many children, the eldeſt ſon claims all the land; 


=. 
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but, if he leaves daughters only, they will he coheirs to 5 
all free- land. n 27 ſhall 


— 


Copy-hold land is not given by will, but paſs'd by 
ſirender in court. 5 


/ 
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of Wills and Teſtaments. . 2s: 


r. will lands to E. F. for ever; or to G. H. and his 
| Signs this is but for life; but I give and demiſe untg 
„. F. bis heirs and aſſigns for ever, fo C. H. may fell 
„.. | * 

2 : The word executor, is the name given to him that is 

115 Wo {ce the will perform'd; but if to a woman, ſhe is 

| Wc 21l'd in the will executrix. | 

* 5 See your houſe in order while you are in health, 

ay ; Fer a (will) teſtament is of force aſter men are dead, 


leb. ix. 17. but not before, OY 
For if a man hath ſeal'd his will, and deliver'd it to 
friend to keep, he may make another, which makes 
he other will void. 


YON WET "i 1, AST 


e Form of a Leiter of Atterney, lo execute a particular 
1 ; Brfſine/s . | 


: NOW all men by theſe preſents, that I, 4. B. of 
| | C. in the county of D. yeoman, for divers good 
Wcauſes and conſiderations, me hereunto moving, have 
Wrnade, ordain'd, conſtituted, and appointed, and by theſe 
reſents, do make, ordain, conſtitute, and appoint my 
Wtruſty friend J. X. of M. gent. my true and lawful 
Wattorney, for me, in my name, and to my uſe, to aſk, 
demand, recover and receive of, and from B. C. of, 
&c. the ſum of, &c. giving, and by theſe preſents, 
granting to my faid attorney, my ſole and full power, 
Wand authority, to take, purſue, and follow ſuch legal 
Wcourſes for the recovery, receiving, and obtaining of the 
ſame, as I myſelf might, or could do, were I perſonally 
Ipreſent; and upon the receipt of the ſame, acquittances, 
or other ſufficient diſcharges for me, and in my name, to 
make, ſign, ſeal and deliver: as alſo one or more attor- 


and ney or attorneys under him to ſubſtitute and appoint, 
Jur- and again at his pleaſure to revoke; and farther to do, 
her perform and finiſh for me, and in my name, all and 


bngular thing or things, which ſhall or may be neceſſary, 
touching and concerning the premiſes, as fully, therough- 
ly, and entirely, as I the ſaid A. B. in my own perſon 
might, or could do, in or about the ſame: ratifyip g, al- 
lowing, and confirming whatſoever my ſaid attorney 
ſhall Jawſully do, or cauſe to be done, in and about the 
To ITT Ga. execution 


thereby more at large may appear: now know ye, that 


of the date hereof for and during the term of ſeven years 


he ſhall do no damage to his ſaid maſter, nor ſee it to be 


damaged, with his own goods, nor the goods ot others: 


76 . Zetters of” Attorney, &c. 

execution of the premiſes, by virtue of theſe preſents. It 
witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my hand and fea], 
the 12th day of September, in the 28th year of the reign 
ot our ſovereign Lord GEORGE II. by the grace i 
of God, King of Great Britian, &c. and in the year of 
our Lord God, 1754. | | | 


The Form of a Revocation of a Letter of Attorney. 


k NOW all men by theſe preſents, that whereas [ 
& A. B. of U. in the county of C. yeoman, upon the 
trult and confidence which I had in C, D. of, &c. gent, 
by letter of attorney under my hand and ſeal, bearing 
date, Cc. did make, ordain, conſtitute, and appoint the 
faid C. D. my lawtul attorney, for me, and in my name, 
and to my ule, to aſk, demand, recover and receive, of 
and from F. G. of, &c bookſeller, the ſum of, Cc. as 


1 the ſaid A. B. for divers good cauſes and conſiderations i 
me hereunto moving, have and by theſe preſents do re- 


voke, diſannul and make void the ſaid letter of attorney, 


and all power and authority, therein to him the faid 
C. D. given. In Witneſs, o. | | 


The Form of an Indenture for an Apprentice. 


HIS indenture witneſſeth, that J B. Son of C. 
D. &c. doch put himſelf apprentice, to ZE. F. 
ſnoe- maker, to learn his art or myſtery, and with him 
after the manner of an apprentice to ſerve from the day 


next enſuing; during all which term, the faid apprentice, 
his ſaid maſter faithfully fhall ſerve, his ſecrets keep, 
and- all his lawful commands every where gladly do; 


done by. others, without letting or giving notice thereot 
to his ſaid maſter : he ſhall not waſte-his maſter's goods, 
nor lend them unlawfully to any. He ſhall not com- 
mit fornication, nor contract matrimony during the 
the ſaid term; he ſhall not play at cards, dice, or any 
other unlawful game, whereby his maſter may be 


ho 


Letters of Attortey, &. WT 
+ ſhall not abſent himſelf day nor night from his ſaid 
aſter's ſervice unlawfully ; nor haunt ale-bouſes, ta · 
Werns,or play-houſes; but in all things behave himſelf as a 
ichful apprentice, in the trade or myſtery he now fol- 
Woweth ; and the ſaid maſter ſhall procure and provide 
rr him ſufficient meat, drink, apparel, lodging, waſhing 
nd all other neceſſaries, during the ſaid term. And for 
ie true performance of all and every the ſaid covenants 
Wnd agreements, either of the {aid parties bindeth himſelf 
Into the other firmly by theſe preſents. In witneſs 
Wryhereof, they have interchangeably ſet their hands and 
W-als hereunto, this twentieth Day of September. In the 
Wwenty eighth year of the reign of our ſovereign Lord 
EON the II. King of Great Britain, France and 
Ir:land, &c. and in the year of our Lord, 1754. 


A letter of Attorney from a Seaman. 


: | NOW all men by theſe preſents, That I, A. B. 
: mariner, now belonging to his majeſty's ſhip the,, 
n, for divers good cauſes and conſiderations me here- 
Into moving, have, and by theſe preſents do make, or- 
ain, conſtitute and appoint my truſty friend, H. J. ci- 
Wizen and baker of Briſtol, my true and lawful attor- 
ey for me, and in my name, and for my uſe, to ask, 
Hemand, and receive of and from the right honourable 


C. be treaſurer, or pay - maſter of his majeſty's navy, and 
F. ommiſſioners for prize- money, and whom elſe it may 
him Neoncern; as well all ſuch wages, and pay, bounty- mo- 


ey, prize- money, and all other ſum and ſums of money 
rhatſoever, as now are, and which hereafter ſhall or 
may be due or payable unto me; alſo all ſuch penſions, 
Walaries, {mart-money, and all other monies and things 
whatſoever, which now, or at any time hereafter is, or 


» be hall be due to me for my ſervice, or otherwiſe in any of 
reof Wis majeſty ſhip or ſhips, frigates, or veſſels : giving and 
ods, hereby granting unto my ſaid attorney full and whole 
om- power, to take, purſue, and follow ſuch degal ways and 
the Neourſes for the recovery, obtaining, and diſcharging. 
any dhe ſaid ſum and ſums of money, or any of them, as 1 
be I myſelf might, or could do, were I perſonally preſent. 


And I do hereby ratify, allow, and confirm all and 
| - - 6-3 whatſoever. 


3 


78 M BON DS, &c. 
whatſoever my ſaid attorney ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe 
to be done, in and about the execution of the premiſes, 
by virtue of theſe preſents. ' In witneſs, &c. 
een! D D 
K OW all men by theſe preſents, That I (Robert 

Scott, in the county of Durham, merchant,) am 
held, and firmly bound unto ( Fames Syms, of Doncaſter, 
in the county of York, Eſq;) in the ſum of (Two Hun. 
dred) pounds of good and lawful money of Great Bri. 
tain, to be paid to the ſaid (James Syms) his heirs, ex- 
ecutors, adminiſtrators, or afligns: to which payment, 
well and truly to be made, I bind myſeif, my heirs, ex- 
ecutors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, firmly by theſe pre- 
ſents. Sealed with my ſeal: Dated the ( fr /t day of 

Jane) in the (27h). year of the reign of our ſovereign 

ord (CEQ RGE the ſecond) by the grace of God, Kiug 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland,'defender of the 
faith, and in the year of our Lord God, (Ove thonſand 
- ſeven hundred and fifty four.) )) 


„ 


13 ein W. Cenpt rio... 
IE condition of this obligation is ſueh, that if the 
; above bounden- (Robert Scott) his heirs,  execu- 
tors, or adminiſtrators, do well and truly pay, or cauſe 
to be paid, unto the above mentioned (James Syms) 
his executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, the full fum ot 
(One hundred paumdi) with lawful intereſt for the fame, 
„f good and lawful money of Great Britain, on the 
( firſt Jay of January) next enſuing the date hereof: 
mY this obligation to be void, or elſe to remain in full 
Orce. 5 * | +| 28:34 ty 


Scal'd and deliver'd (being 


> firſt legally ſtamp'd,) in ; Robert Dun 
preſence o, F. E. dy 


When a Bond is given in conſideration of the va- 
1ue received, the bond is always to be made for double 
the value, in the condition. e 
What is to be varied, and made agreeable to the cir- 
cumſtances before you, is in thoſe words inſerted. be · 
tween () and in a different character. > 


— 


4 \ 
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” | FW th » 75 *. 
A condition to ſtand to the award of arbitrator s.. 


HE condition of this obligation is ſuch, That if 
the above bounden (James Sly of Newcaſtle, 
merchant) his heirs, executors, and adminiſtrators, and 
every of them, do and fhall in all things, well and truly 
ſtand to, obey, abide by, perform, fulfil, and keep the 
award, order, arbitrament, final end and deterniination 
of (Andrew Mills and James Mills, of Briſtol, Mer- 
chants) arbitrators indifferently named, elected, and 
choſen, as well on the part and behalf of the above 
bounden (James Sly) as of the abovenamed- (James 
Syms) to arbitrate, award, order, judge, and determine 
of and concerning all manner of actions, cauſes and 
cauſes of actions, ſuits, bills, bonds, ſpecialities, judg- 
ments, executions, extents, accounts, debts, dues, ſum and 
ſums of money, controverſies, treſpaſſes, damages, and 
demands whatſoever, at any time or times heretofore 
had, made, moved, brought, commenced, ſued, proſe- 
cuted, done, ſuffered, committed, or depending by or 
between the ſaid parties, ſo as the award be made and 
given up in writing, under their hands and ſeals ready to 
be deliver'd to the ſaid parties on or before the 
next enſuing the date above meutioned:) but if 


> the ſaid arbitrators do not make ſuch an award, of and 

concerning the premiſes, by the time aforeſaid ; that 

F then, if the ſaid: (James Sly) his heirs, executors and ad- 

. miniſtrators, for: his and their parts and behalf, do in 

C all things well and truly ſtand to, obey, abide, perform, 

: fulfil,” and keep the award, order, arbitrament, umpi- 

1 rage, final end and determination of (John Fack;/of Lin- 
coln, Eſq;) umpire indifferently choſen between the two 
parties, to end the ſaid matter and differences, ſo as e 

a WE faid umpire do make his award and umpirage, of and 
concerning the premiſes, and deliver the ſame in writing 
under his hand and ſeal, to the ſaid parties, on or before 

the ( day of ) next enſuing the date * 

e aboveſaid; then this obligation to be void, or elſe to re- — 

| main in full force. Is. e 8 

— enn deliver'd; (bee „e 

- ing legally ſtamp'd,) in Fame, Sly; (L- S.) 

4 1 preſence of, 3 1 C0TL0ST? P Ida 9 6 as * Zo 


Note. 
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Note, Both the parties are in. this caſe to be mutually 
bound, mritatis, mutandis; and if there be no umpire 
admitted of, the latter part of the condition, beginning 
(But if the ſaid arbitrators) is to be ominted. | 


The form of an umpirage of award. 

31 «Thc t gi |; 

T O all people, to whom this preſent writing ſhall 
1 come: I (John Fack of Lincoin, Eſq;) umpire in- 
differently choſen between (James Slight, and John Fox 
of London, merchants) ſend greeting: Now know ye, 
that I the ſaid John Fack, having deliberately heard, 
conſidered, and underſtood the griefs, allegations, and 
proofs of both the ſaid parties, and being willing, as 
much as in me lieth, to ſet the {aid parties at unity and 
good accord, do by theſe preſems, arbitrate, award, or- 
der, deem, decree and judge, that the faid (James Slight) 
his executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, do, and thall 
well und truly pay, or cauſe to be paid unto the ſaid 
(Fohn Fox) his executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, 
the full ſum of ( ) of awful money of Great 
Britain, on the ( day of ) next enſuing the date 
of theſe preſents; and that upon payment: thereof, the 
faid James Slight and John Fox) ſhall, at their own pro- 


ral acts and deeds, deliver each to the other, a general 
releaſe in writing, of all matters, actions, ſuits, cauſes 
of actions, bonds, bills, covenants, controverſies, and 
demands whatſoever, from the beginning of the world 
to the ( firſt day of July /aft paſt) and in the (twenty 
_ eighth) year of our ſovereign lord (CEORCE II.) King of 
Great Britain, c. In witneſs whereof J have hereun- 
to ſet my band and ſeal, the (14th day of July, 1753.) 
SeaF'd and deliver d, (be- E 125 
ing duly ſtamp'd,) in John Jack. (L. S.) 
preſence of, &c. | 


CJ 


= A letter of licence to a debtor. + 


O all people, to whom this preſent writing ſhall 
come: we whole names are here under ſubſcrib- 


5 ed, and ſeals affix'd, creditors of (D. F. of Briſtol, mer. 


chant) 


ha 


ie 


CVC 


at p 


nd 


Nu 
vers 
ing, 
give 
con 
and 
very 


= or de 


our 
ny 

trou 
to | 


= War 


ver, 


X min 
by c 
ſoug 
here 
next 


per coſts and charges, ſeal, ſubſcribe, and as their ſeve - 


here 
ever 
mini 


ſaid 
Jury 


his b 
ſaid 


Jof, 


ther 
conſ 
the t 
of ſa 
theſe 
tows 
heirs 
ever' 


ſhall 
of al 
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hant) ſend greeting. Whereas the ſaid (D. F.) on 

the day of the date of theſe preſents, is indebted unto us 
Wicvcrally, in divers conſiderable ſums of money, which 
Wt preſent he is not able to ſatisfy unto us, without reſpite, 
Wand time to be given unto him for the payment thereof: 
Know ye therefore, That we the ſaid creditors, for di- 
vers good caules and conſiderations, us thereunto mov- 
ing, have given and granted, and by theſe preſents, do 
give and grant unto the faid (D. F.) our lure and ſafe 
conduct, and free licenſe, that he the ſaid (D. F.) ſhall, 
and may ſafely come and go, and reſort unto us, and e- 
very one of us, his {aid creditors, to compound and take 
order with us, and every one of us for all and every of 
our ſaid debts, and io go about any other buſineſs to a- 
ny other perſon or perſons whatſoever, without any 
trouble, ſuit, arreſt, attachment, or other moleſtation 
to be offered, or done unto him, the ſaid (D. F.) hie 


wares, goods, monies,. or other merchandizes whatſoe- 


d ver, by us, or any of us, or by the heirs, executors, ad- 
„ miniſtrators, partners, oÞ aſſigns of us, or any of us, or 
at by our, or any of our means and procurement, to be 


te ſought or procured to be done, from the day of the date 
1c hereof, unto the full end and term of (one o/c year) 


next enſuing. And we the ſaid ereditors, whoſe. names are 
here underwritten, do hereby covenant and grant, and 
a] every one of us for his own part, bis executors and ad- 
es miniſtrators covenanteth and granteth, to and with the 


1d laid (D. F) that if any trouble, wrong, damage, or in- 
1d Jury ſhall be done unto him the faid (D. F.) either in 
ty his body, goods, or chattels, or any of them, within the 
of (aid term of (one year) next coming after the date here- 


n- of, by us, or any of us, his ſaid creditors, or by any o- 
ther perſon or perſons, by or through the procurement, 

conſent, or knowledge of us, or any of us, contrary. to 
ee true intent and meaning of this our preſent writing 


of ſafe conduct, that then the ſaid (D. F.) by virtue of 
theſe preſents, ſha}l be diſcharged and acquitted for ever, 
towards and againſt him and them, of us, his and our 
heirs, executors, adminiſtrators, partners, or aſſigns, and 
all every one of them, by whom, and by whole means he 
b- hall be arreſted, troubled and attached, or damnify'd, 
r- of all manner of actions, ſuits, quarrels, debts, and de- 
t) „ | | | mands, 


* * 
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mands, either in law or equity, from the beginning of 
the world, to the day of the date hereof : in witneſ 
honing we Fiche) Jung 3 our hands and ſeals the 

Fourth day of July,) Anno Dom, 1754. | 
Seal'd ee d, (be- 37 1 B. (L. S.) 
ing firſt duly ſtamp'd,) C. D. (L. S.) 
in preſence of, &c. E. F. (L. S.) 


A Bill of Sale. 


"#7 


NOW all perſons, whom it may concern, That! 
(John Trader of Kendal, in the county of Weſt. 
moreland, weaver)for and in conſideration of the ſum of 
(One hundred pounds) of lawful money of Great Britain, 

to me in hand paid, by (Daniel Dike of London, Eſq;) 
the forage whereof Ido hereby acknowledge, have bar. 
gain'd, fold and delivered, and by theſe preſents, ac- 
cording to the due form of law, do bargain, ſell and de- 
liver unto the ſaid (Daniel Dike) four pieces of Kenda 
cotton, one hundred pairs menFhoſe, fifty womens Do. WR, 1.:- 
fifteen boys Do. ſealed up with my ſeal.) To have and 
to hold the ſaid bargain'd premiſes, unto the ſaid (Dani. 
e Dile) his executors, adminiſtrators and aſſigns for e. 
ver. And I the faid (% Trader) for myſelt, my ex- Mr th 
ecutors and adminiſtrators, the ſaid bargain'd premiſe pf ch. 
unto the ſaid (Daniel Dike) his executors, adminiſtrators 
and aſſigns, againſt all perſons, ſhall and will warrant, 
and for ever defend, by theſe preſents : [If the bargain- 
ed premiſes be e by a limited time, a proviſo of 
this nature is added] Provided nevertheleſs, that if | 
the ſaid (John Trader) my executors, adminiſtrators or 
aſſigns, or any of us, do and ſhall well and truly pay, or 
cauſe to be paid unto the ſaid ( Daniel Dike) his execu- 
tors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, the ſum of (One hundred 
and three pounds, as principal and intereſt, lawful mo- 
ney of Great Britain, on the thirtieth of October, next 
po the date hereof) for redemption of the bargain- 
eg premifes; then this preſent bill of ſale ſhall be void, 
Aid of none effect: but if default be made in the pay- 
ment of the ſaid (One hundred and three pounds,) in part, 
or ia the whole, contrary to the manner and fo! m afore. 
faid, that then it ſhall remain and be in full force and 
8 1 8 a | yirtue: 


* 
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irtce: in witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my 
and and ſeal, the (twenty ninth day of June,) in the 
year of our Lord, (1754.) | | 

Seal'd and deliver'd, &c. John Trader. (L. S.) 


A general Releaſe. 
NOW all men by theſe preſents, That I (Thomas 


| Stivens of London, grocer,) have remilſfed, releaſ- 
d, and for ever quitted claim, and by theſe preſents, 
lo for me, my heirs, executors and admini rators, re- 
Wniſc, releaſe, and for ever quit claim, unto (Jeremiah 
Bucks, citizen and mercer of Loxdon,) his heirs, execu- 
ors and adminiſtrators, all and all manner of actions, 
auſe and cauſes of actions, ſuits, bills, bonds, writings 
bligatory, debts, dues, duties, accompts, ſum and ſums 
pf money, judgments, executions, extents, quarrels, 
ontroverſies, treſpaſſes, damages and demands whatſo- 
ver, both in law and equity, or otherwiſe howſoever, 
Frhich againſt the ſaid { Jeremiah Bucks) I ever had, 
Wow have, and which I, my heirs, executors and admi- 


n-Spiſtrators, ſhall or may have, claim, challenge or de- 
re. nand, for or by reaſon or means of any matter, cauſe 
err thing, from the beginning of the world, to the day 
= df the date of theſe preſents: in witnefs whereof, I have 
10 


ereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, the Hl day of July) 
nd in the year of our Lord (1754. 
Sign'd, ſeal'd and deliver'd (be- 
firſt legally ſtamp'd,) &c. Thos. Stivens. (L. S.) 


* 8 Of Wives, Children, and Servants, , 
ſy 0 | | + 
oy HE woman, at her marriage, becomes wholly 


the man's, together with all her moveable goods, 
and if goods be given to a married woman, they imme» 
diately become her husband's : the cannot lett, ſet, fell, 
pive away, or alienate any thing without her husband's 
onſent, not her very apparel, which at her husband's 


Pa“ eceaſe goes to the executor, or adminiſtrator of her 
P21: Whuband (excepting her neceſſary apparel) which, with 
mm be conſent of her husband, ſhe may give by will, not 


therwiſe by our Engliſh laws. | 
dat Fe "The 


n — IF 


pe Fhe husband muſt anſwer to his wife's fault; if ſhe 


except he did before give notice, that they ſhould not 


"conſent of their children. 
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The wife, after her husband's death, aka no join. 


tare ſertled before marriage, may challenge the third part 
of his yearly rents of free-lands, for her life; and alſo 


the thirds of the rents of ſuch free lands as he fold in his ye 


life-time, if ſhe did not conſent to a fine; but ſhe can 
claim no thirds of ſuch lands as her husband buys, 


when he has fold them again, and dieth, if he puts ano- tet 


ther perſon's name in the deed, beſides himſelf, when he 
bought them. But if her husband died without a will me 
in Writing, leaving no child, ſhe will claim the thirds, me 
as above, and the third part of the goods for ever, aud a 
the other two thirds go to the next of his kindred. . 

But if ſhe be the wife of a free · man of the city of 
London, (he dying without a will, leaving no child, as 
before) ſhe will challange by law, three parts of Four 
of her husband's goods and chatiles, and one third of the 
proſits of his free-lands for life, the goods for ever. B. 
& late act o of Parliament perſons ſince made free are nt 
bound by this law. ans 


Wrong another by her tongue, or by treſpaſs, he mult : con 
make fatizfaQtion ; and pay the debts that ſhe cauſeth, WW food 


truſt her. This-is diſputable. to: 

A woman cannot hope to have the thirds of her huſ: 
band's land, which he mortgaged before marriage, till (wh 
the money's paid, and mort-gage be cancell'd. of y 

A man and wife art joint purchaſers of land, to them ¶ ed 51 
_ and their heirs and the ſurvivors, and heirs; add if the 
husband dies, the wife may ſell the land without the ſhe x 


A woman that kills her husband is to be burnt alive. At 
Ma wife brings forth a child, begotten by another be. marr 
fore marriage, but born after marriage, the husband the n 
"os own the child as heir at law: - come 

A wife cannot be witneſs for, or e her husband, 

two being but ane in law. v. 

10 4 wife bring forth a child during DN hysband" 
 Joug abſence; though it be ſome years, yet if he lived 
All the tme within this iſſand, he ij father that child 
and if: W ber fritsborn axe he ſhall 9 

0 V4 d 234 EY Ine 
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the husband's eſtate, if intailed, or left without a will. 


A woman that doth not hear of her husband for ſeven 
years together, may mary another man. 

If a woman haye no ſons, but daughters, the lands, 
as well as goods are equally divided among the daugh- 
ters, who are co-heifs. - | 
Man and wife are ſo faſt joined by our law, that they 
may not be wholly parted by our law, by any agree- 
ment between themſelves ; but only by the ſentence of 
a proper judge, for adultery, &c. F 


Of Children, Sons, and Daughters. 


Father may give all his eſtate (not intail'd) to any 
one child, the conſideration whereof keeps ſome 
children in awe. | 
A fon at the age of 14, may chuſe his guardian, be an 
executor, may conſent to marriage, (if not an appren- 
tice) may, by will, give his goods and chattels, and be- 
come bound in bonds, or covenants for neceffarics, 
food, raiment, ſchooling, &c. 


to the king. 5 e 
uſe At 21, is {aid to be of full age, may fell land, 
till (which in other countries is not till 25) when the heat 
of youth is ſomewhat abated, and they begin to be ſtay- 
em ed in mind, as well as in growth. - 
the A daughter at 7 years may conſent to marry, though 


the ſhe may afterwards diſſent; at nine ſhe may conſent to | # 


At 12 ſhe is able to confirm her former confent to 
be. marriage, and if at that age ſhe diſſent not, ſhe is bound: 


and ſhe may at that age make a will of her goods, and be- 


| come bound for neceſlaries, Cc. | 
and, At 13, ſhe may receive her Jands into her own hands, 
that are given, or fall to her. At 21, the may lett, ſell, 
md or will her lands. | | 3 

lived The eldeſt ſon inherits all his father's lands (if the 
2ild father died without a will) and to the younger children 
perüß are diſpoſed goods and chattels, and commonly the eld- 
# 3h eit ſon's wife's portion. "205 Se 


* 


A * 
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At the age of 15, he may be ſworn to his allegiance 
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This has been lately tried, and decided otheruiſee. 
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96 Forms of Acquittances. 
If a man _ a wife having free-land, and the di- 
eth, leaving a child that is heard to cry, tho' it dieth pre. 


ſently, the man ſhall have the lands for his life. This is 
called » The courteſy of England. | | 


of ſervants, 


Rdinary ſervants are hired, commonly for a year, 
(whereby they become inhabitants of that pariſh) 
at the end thereof, they may be free, (giving three 
months warning before) and may place themſelves with 
other maſters; only it is accounted diſcourteous and un- 
friendly, to take another man's ſervant, before leave gi- 
ven by his maſter ; and indiſcreet to hire a ſervant witb- 


out a certificate of his diligence, and faithfulneſs, in the i 


ſervice of his laſt maſter, or ſomewhat to this effect. 
Memorandum, That I, 8 B A. do certify, that Q. P. 


the bearer hereof, hath been an honeſt and faithful ſer- 


. pant unto me. Witneſs my hand the gth of June 1754. 


g 7 0 8 * GAs Xe WD Ne; Se | 7 JN "» 
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Fokus of Receipts, Notes and Bills, &. 
ncceſſary to be underſtood in order to 
forming the Man of Buſineſs. - 


Various Forms of Acquittances, when an apprentice, of 
ſervant receives money for the uſe of his maſter, o 
employer, &c. r 


VD Eceived the 27th of, July, 1754, of Mr. James A: 
dam, Nine gounds twelve ſhillings, for my ma- 
. ter David Stehe, ͥͤn account, | 


. Per James Thompſoi. 


T. 0 12 — r 
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Received the 6th of September, 1754, of Henry Hol. 
land, Fifty eight pounds ten ſhillings and four pence, in 
full payment for my maſter Andrew Jones, on gi, 
L. 58 10 04. Per Matthew Ban | 


| Received the 24th of Auguſt, 1754, of Mr. 'Fames 
Johnſon and company, Two hundred pounds, for Mf. 
Thomas Murphy and partners, W 

* Per Richard Williams. 


1. 20 — 


Received the 29th of February, 1754, of the honour- 
able the United Eaft-India company, Fourthouſand 
pounds ſixteen ſhillings and fix pence, for Mr. Engliſh 


and company, 


L. 7500 16 06 


Per Peter Morgan. 


Received the 26th of April, 1754, of the governor 

p and company of the bank of England, Ten thouſand 

W fifty pounds eighteen ſbillings, for Mr. Michael Caxtan 
and company, 3 . 


* 
. Ons 3 | 
* 10,0 50 1 8 — ot Per Edward Carter. 


Received the 26th of March, 1754, of the worſhip- 
” ful company of mercers, Eighty ſix pounds, for my fa- 
* ther Chriſtopher Tates, 


Ls pen 4 | Per Edward Tates.. 

Received the 13th of March, 1754, of Mr. Richard 

FC Foxcraft, Fifteen pounds, for a quarter's rent, due at 
to Chrifma/)5 laſt, for my maſter George Jibbons, | 


r ee Per 1/aac Jobſou. | 


Received the 18th of June, 1754, of Mr. Lewis Arm- 

, oF frog, Thirty five pounds eight ſhillings, in part of a 
el bill of One hundred pounds, payable to Mr. Simon 
Pure, or order, due the 10th inſtant, r 

1 LL - ; Per George Nentan, 


ma- Received the 29th of Fanuary, 1754, of Mr. Thoma, 
Laurence,” by order of Mr. John Kent, the ſum of One 

ſon. hundred and fifty pounds ſix ſhillings and ten pence, an 
$2 H 2 | account 


5 
4 
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account of Mr. Nathaniel Combs, of Appleby » I fay re- 
ceived for my maſter Joh Pye and partner, 


1..T55 o6 10 Per Jaar Tay lor. 


— 


Various Forms of Acquittances, upon receipt of money, 
by maſters and men of buſineſs themſelves: 


ä Ress ze this 6th of June, 1754, of Meſſrs.. 7:6: 


and James Simpſons, Six hundred and forty pounds 


on account, 7 


L040. 


Received the x6th of July, 17 54, of the right honour- 4 | 
able William Parrot, Elq; the ſum of Three hundred 
and fiſty pounds, in full of all demands, for ſelf and 


Per James Dawſon. if 


company, 
1. 370 —— 


Received the 17th of Auguſt, 1754, of Mr. Jame: 


Sims, Thirty pounds, in full for intereſt of twelve hun- 
dred pounds due at Midſummer laſt, 


2 


EKeceixed the roth of September, 1754, by the order, 

and for the uſe of Mr. Benjamin Blunt, of Mr. Stephen 
Carr, Ten pounds ten ſhillings, and allowed for taxes 
and repairs, one pound ten, together, the fum of twelve 
pounds, in full for a quarter's rent, due at Michaehmaſ' 


. Per To/eph Rentrell. 


L. 12 * 


— 


Received the 16th of May, 1754, of the executors of 


James late earl of Bath, by the hands of Mr. Georg: 


James, the ſum of Sixty five-pounds, in full for my half 


year's annuity due at Lady-day laſt, © © 
| 4 WW Per Charles Steward. 


Received the iſt of May, 1754, of Robert Pringle, Eſq; 
and the other owners of the ſhip The Beruici, the ou 


_— 


Per William Burnet. 1 F 


Per John Lowther, i 


kd DOOR. 


; og 44S: we 


1 uy und 
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of Eighty three pounds ten ſhillings, in full for cordage, 
«Ts trimming, furniſhed the ſaid ſhip, P 
LI — © Per Andrew Shipwright. 


omilſory Notes by bankers apprentices, and ſetvants. 
| MP 0 Hie, March 7th, 1754. 
Promiſe to pay the honourable Charles Snell, Elq; or 
bearer, on demand, Fifty pounds, 
For Sir Kichard Jones and partners, 
L. $0 —'— * Per Charles Surety. 


London, November 20th 1754. 

I promiſe to pay to the Royal African company, or 

bearer, on demand, Four thouſand ſix hundred and ſix- 
ty four pounds thirteen ſhillings and fix pence, for my 

maſters George and James, 


L 5664 13 06 Per Adam Eve. 


Promiſſory Notes for a man's ſelf, &c. 


Promiſe to pay to Nathaniel Smith, or bearer, on 
demand, Nine hundred pounds, May goth, 1754. 


— ——  ———_—_— 


L. 900 — — Per James Hunt. 


I promiſe | to pay the governor and company of the 
bank of England, Ten thouſand pounds, value received 
this 6th of June, 1754, for my ſelf and partners, 


Per 1frael Jack. 


L. 10,000 


| London, Auguſt 1ſt, 1754. 

I promiſe to pay Mr. Michael Pope, caſhier of his 
majeſty's revenue of exciſe, or order, forty days after 
date, Five hundred and thirty pounds, value received, 


E. — Per Audreu Caſh. 


i pro-nife to pay Peter Paul, Eſq; or order, on de- 
mand Four hundred and ninety four pounds, two ſhil- 
lings and fix pence, value received this 16th of March, 
1754. N 8. 
1 Per Jumes Vernon. 


H 3 8 I promiſe 


- 


— 


" a 
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9 promife to pay to Francis Dove, Eſq; or order, the 
ſum of ſixty pounds, on demand, after receipt of a bill 
of exchange drawn the 26th current, by Humphry Trade, 
on Henry Henly of Northampton, mercer, for the like 
ſum payable to William Pack, Eſq; or order, which the 
taid Francis Dove has indorfed to me, this 29th of Jaur. 
1754. ee | 
„ YO RP Per James George, 


— 


5 A Bill of DEBIr. | 

NOW all men by theſe preſents, that I Michael 
Pool of the county of Durham, Gent. do own and 
acknowledge myſelf juſtly to land indebted to Alex- 
ander Anderſon of the county of York, haberdaſher, the 
jult ſum of twenty four pounds, of good and lawful mo- 
uey of Great Britain, and which I do hereby promiſe to 
pay unto him the ſaid Alexander Anderſon, on the 26th 
day of Auguſt, next enſuing the date hereof. Witneſs 
my hand this 12th day of June, in the year of our 


Lord 1754. 
6 __ Michael Pool. 
ANOTHER. 


Emorandum, That I Thomas Bell, of the pariſh 
of St. Ambroſe, ſalter, do owe and am indebted 
io James Purves of the ſaid place, mercer, the ſum of 
Sixty pounds of good and lawful money of Great Bri- 
lain, which ſum I promiſe to pay ta the ſaid ame, Pur- 
ves, his executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, on, or be- 
fore the r2th day of ©@2ber next. Inwitneſs whereof, 
1 bave hereunta ſet my hand and ſeal the 27th day of 
May, in the year of our Lord, 1754. 
Sign'd, ſeal'd and deliver'd 
(being firſt legally ſtampt) Thomas Bell. (L. S.) 
in prelence of 70h Jack. | | 
. 


* 


A promiſſory note, mentioning order; is indorfable 
from one perſon to another, which is done by the preſent 
poſſeſſor's writing his name on the back of it, and deli- 

©  Yering it up to the party, to whom he intends to aſſigu o- 
ver his property therein. i eee | 
3 wo | r e The 88 


* 
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The delivering up a promiſſory note to the perſon who 
Ggn'd it, is a ſufficient voucher of its being paid, nor is 
here need of writing a receipt thereon. ;X 
= Promiſſory notes, and book debts, if not legally de- 
Wnanded in the ſpace of {ix years, cannot be recovered 
by law upon the debtor's pleading the ſtatute, but they 
re recoverable in chancery. | 

If you keep a promiſſory note upon demand, jn your 
wn hands above three days, and the perſon it is upon 
Whould fail, the loſs will be your oon; but if he fail 
ithin three days, it will light in equity on the perſon 
at paid it ycu. * 


Promiſſory Notes. 


ET) Orrowed and received of John Derby, Eſq; Seventy 
E pounds, which I promiſe to pay to him, or order, 
vp demand. Witneſs my hand this 29th of September, 


1754 | 


— 


Borrowed and received of Mr. Timothy Trufly, Thir- 
y pounds, which I promiſe to pay to him, or order, 
three months after date. Witneſs my hand this 1 4th of 


Auguſt, 1754. 
| Per Roger Dodds. 


L. 30 — — 


— —2— 


I promiſe to pay to James Forreſter, Eſq;- or order, 
two hundred pounds eighteen ſhillings, on demand, va- 
Jue received. Witneſs my hand this 17th day of July, 


1754+ 


N. B. 0b/erve in promiſſory notes, that the value received 
#& mentioned; or they are of no force. | 


1 


| \ J 
| ˖ 
Of ARITHMETICK. cc 


Fter you are compleat in writing, you muſt neu 
oceed to arithmetick, the knowledge of whici 

is ſo neceſſary, that ſcarce any thing in life, and nothin 
in trade can be done without it. 
And firſt of notation and numeration. 
In notation we muſt obſerve that all numbers may bi 
and now generally are expreſſed by, or compoſed o 
the ten figures or characters following, viz. | 


ArnITHMETICE. 


* 


One, two, three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, Fights nine, cy ph 
3 1 9g. 0 


Nine of theſe are called ſignificant figures, to diſtiv 
guiſh them from the cypher, which of itſelf ſignifies no 
thing; but as it is placed (in whole numbers) ſerves . 
increaſe the value of the next figure or figures that (tarlM 
before it; as 3 is but three: but before the cypher thu 

30, the 3 becomes thirty, Cc. p We ar 
to note, that every one, or any, of the above nine i 
gures or digits have two values; one certain, and ane 
ther uncertain ; the certain value is, when it ſtands + 
lone by itſelf; the uncertain is, when joined or place 
with other figures or cyphers; for when any one d 
theſe figures ſtand alone, it „be no more than i 
- own {imple value; as 5 is but five, 4 but four, 6 is buf 
fix, and 3 no more than three, Cc. And this is the ce: 
tain value of a figure; but when another figure or cy 
pher is annexed, than they are increaſed in their val 
ten times; as 5, or 5 units, or ones, to 5 tens, or fit 

4 to 4 tens, or forty, 6 to 6 tens, or ſixty, and 3 to! 

tens, or thirty; as thus, 51, fifty-one; 42, forty-two; 

63, 2 three; 34, thirty - four, &c. Again, if any a 

the ſaid figures ſtand in the third place towards the !ct 
hand, they then ſignify ſo many hundreds as fiug)y 

they exprels units or ones; as 500 is five hupdreds, 4 

2 | | 0 


Hundreds of thouſands of millions, 


[12] 


* * 


— 25 
1 — *% 


a 
* 
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or hundreds, 600 ſix hundreds, and zoo three hund- 
ds, &c. It any of them poſſeſs the fourth place to- 
ards the left-hand, they are ſo many thouſands as they 
ontain units: and ſo any, or every figure increaſes by 
ten fold. proportion, from the right-hand to the left, 
cording to the place it is found or ſtands in; ſo that 
may be but five, or fifty; five hundred, or five thou- 
and ; in the firſt place, 5; in the ſecond, 50; in the 
hird, 500; and in the fourth place, 5000, &c. And 
herefore, this is the uncertain value of a figure: but the 
rye value of figures in conjunction, may be fully learn'd 
nd underſtood by the following table. 


S 


BZ. er CE Cs 


The NUMERATION TABLE: 


25 

Q. 

38 1 
no 388 8 S = N 
e £83 E F 
thus 55 = 383 8 3 
* 338335 3382 31 
4 3533 25 43 8 14 
anc 3888 88388 8 2 3 :; A 
ds 4 SEEMS n 
act CELL LICE ICC 
ao 12345678901 2 | 123 456 789 012 
s but 12.345678 9 OT | 12 345 678 901 
cet 1234567890|. x 234 567 890 
q 12345678 9 123 456 789 
aloe 12345678 12 345 678 
fifth 12345 6 7 1 234 567 
to? 123456 123 456 
al : 12345 12 3457 
zy or > 1234 
left I 2 3 Be þ + 
85 12 
* 8. . 


94 AkITRNMETIcX. 


For the eaſier reading of any number, firſt get th 
words at the head of the table by heart; as units, ten, 
hundreds, thouſands, &c. and applied thus, 75, five u. 
nits, five, and 7 tens, ſeventy, that is, ſeventy five, 4A. 
gain, 678; 8 units, eight, 7 tens, ſeventy ; and 6 hun i 

reds, fix hundred; that is, fix hundred ſeventy eight, 
Once more, 2456; 6 units, fix; 5 tens, fifty; 4 hun- 
dreds, four hundred; 3 thouſands, three thouſand ; to- 
gether, three thouſand four hundred fifty fix. Read the 
4th line of the table downwards, viz. 123456789; hen 

the valuation of the figures is from the right hand to the 
left, as 1 in the ninth place is hundreds of millions, bu 
to be read from the left band to the right; thus, ore 
hundred twenty three millions, four hundred fifty u 
thouſand, ſeven hundred eighty nine. But any number 
my yet be read more intelligibly, iz. by ſtops, thus ;M 
make a comma at every third figure or cypher, begin 
ning at the right hand, and ſo on towards the left, mal Pott. 
ing alſtop after every third figure or cypher, as aforeſaid, 
thereby diſtinguiſhing every third place into hundred; c. 

as hundreds of units, hundreds of thouſands, hundred hen 
of millions, and hundred thouſands of millions, &c. ani Mn 
for tryal let's read the firſt line of the table; the lai 
place in valuation is hundred thouſands of millions, aud 
to be pointed into periods thus, 123, 456, 789,012 ; ani 
read thus, one hundred twenty three thouſand, four hui 3 
dred fifty ſix millions, ſeven hundred eighty nine thouſar,l 
and twelve; that is no hundreds, but twelve. Again, rea WW... 
the following number. viz. 276,245, 678, 921, 45% 
here he firſt point or period is betwixt 4 and 1, and ti: 
laſt between 2 and 6, and to be read thus; 276 mil! cor 
ons of millions, 245 thouſands of millions, 678 millions 
921 thoufands, 460 units or ones. And thus may ©" Moo 
number be read with eaſe, though a large one; and t: Mb 
are large numbers or ſums expreſſed, or ſet out in e 
exchequer, bank, and /ottery tickets, &c. as thus. N 
224,156 19,473——and 420,000, &c. the fore 
ing table of numeration is on the right hand diſtance 
aut into periods, for the eaſier reading thereof. 
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” Numbers to be read or written. 

* 96, Ninety ſix | 

A. 242, Tus hundred forty two 

Ins 7924, Seven thouſand nine hundred 24 

ht, 54006, Fifty four thouſand and ſix | 
my. 524707, Five hundred twenty four thouſand 707 

to. 4606240, Four millions 606 thouſand 240 

ti 652700472, Sixty two millions 700 thouſand 472 

ere 474960204, Four hund. 74 millions 960 thou. 204 
te 4214007042, Four thouſ. 214 millions 7 thouſ. 42 
bu == 470706420042, Four hundred and 70 thouſand 706 
5 5 millions 420 thouſand and 42 


Of Numerical Letters. | 
Sometimes numbers are expreſled by letters ; eſpeci- 


ak dottom of title pages of books for the date of the year, 
aich e od frequently in inſcriptions on funeral monuments, 
dc. for which reaſon *tis neceſſary to know how to read 


hem. Therefore obſerve, that I. ſtand: for t, or an 
nit. II. for 2. III. for 3. IV. for 4. V. for 5. VI. for 6. 
III. for 7. VIII. for 8. IX. for 9. X. for 10. XI. for 

an BS r. XII. for 12. XIII. for 13. XIV. for 14. XV. for 
ani 5. XVI. for 16 XVII. for 17. XVIII. for 18. XIX. 
; I or 19. XX. for 20. XXI. for 21, &c. XXX. for 30. 
XXI. for 31, &c. XL. for 40 XLV. for 45, &c. L. 
or 50. LI. for 51, &c. LX. for 60. LXI, for 61, &c. 
XX. for 70. LXXI. for 71, &. LXXX. for 80. 
LXXXI. for 8x, &c. XC. for 90. XCI. for 91, &c. C. 
bor 100. CC. for 200. CCC. for 300, CCCC. for 400. 


0 BP. or 15. for 500. DC. for 600, &c. M. or CID. for 
vs. $1000, &. Thus the preſent year 1754, is wrote 
* BMDCCLIV. | | 
I, S the putting together two or more numbers or ſms, 


in order to make them one total, or whole ſum. 
Here we muſt always obſerve to ſet the numbers to be 
added, orderly: one under the other; that is, units un- 
der units, tens under tens, hundreds under hundreds, 
&c, as in the ſubſequent examples. | 
355 | Add:- 


— 


I Wally in the Bible, to ſignify the chapter orpſalm ;fat the 


| 
q 
oP 
1 
p 
K] 
B 
* 
£ 
4 
1 
9 
„ 
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Addition of numbers of one denomination. 9 
Yards Gallons ; Pounds * LOL 
i * E 32 art 
8.2 = 3.2 8 8 8 2 ens 
S © 38 S 9 8 | 
E * 2 EHU 
24 756 s 7 7 0 : lr” 
4 © 4 3 2 3994.88" 
68 578 6 7 2 2: ry 
8 2 696 796 718 pthc 
2 4 42 2 9 
e 678 - « 390} 17 
— ̃ * : ſhi 
— — : 3 Pet "We 4 rp 
| 1 4 | = 5 
In addition of ſimple numbers, whether it be yard, and 
rene pounds, or any thing elſe, remember to carry : D. 
or every 10 you find in the row or rank of figures be:. and 
ing units to the next row of tens; and the like from 2 


the rank of tens to the row of hundreds, &c. and what. i 
eyer it makes in the laſt, you muſt ſet it down, - amount 
to what it will. Thus: | 


The numbers above are ſet down in order, as before Ping, 
directed; that is, units under units, tens under tens, &c. But 
as may be plainly underſtood, by being indicated at the A 


head of each row or rank with units, tens, hundreds, Jp” * 44 
&. Then in caſting up each example, to know its to- 
tal, I begin at the right hand, or units rank, of the fil 
example, and ſay 2 and 4 is 6, and 2 is 8, and 8 is 16, 
and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26; in which row there are two 
tens and 6 over; wherefore I ſet down 6 juſt under it: 
own rank, and carry 2 to the next or laſt row, and lay, 
2 that I carry and 4 makes 6, and 2 is 8, and 8 is 16, 
and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, and 2is 28; and it being the 
laſt row, I ſet down the amount, viz. 28; fo that the 
total number of yards is found to be (by this method) a 
the bottom 286. And the next, or fecond example, i 
found by the ſame method to be 3562 gallons. And in 
the third and laſt example, the total number of pound 
is found to be 247484, And fo the total of any other 

example of the ſame kind, viz. ſimple numbers of onc 
5 | N denomination, 


N * 3 * 15 2 * a 8 
r ˙ I -- 2 IS. I 


SDS DO WS OO 50.60, 


n 
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Wcnomination, may be found. Note, That when any 
pf the ranks amount to juſt 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, &c. then 
You mult ſet down the o, under its proper rank, and 
arry either 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, according to the number of 
ens that you find, to the next row; and ſo you muſt 
lways do, when it ſo happens, whether in the firſt, ſe- 
ond, or third row, or in any other, except the laſt, 
here what it amounts to muſt be ſet down without 
ny reſerve or carriage in the mind, becauſe there is no 
dther row or rank to carry to, as was hinted before. 
Addition of mixed Numbers. | 

Ghſerve, 4 farthings make 1 penny, 12 pence make 
ſhilling, 20 ſhillings make x pound ſterling. 

Librg in Latin figaifying a pound, J. therefore, ſtands 
or pounds. 

Solidus in Latin ſignifying a ſhilling, 3. therefore 
ands for ſhillings. 

Denarius in Latin ſignifying a penny, 4. therefore 
aud« for pence. | 

= 2::rans in Latin ſignifying, farthing, g. therefore 
Hands for farthings. | . 

W Obſcrve, that pounds be ſet directly under pounds, 
Pillings under ſhillings, pence under pence, and fare 
ings under farthings. 

g. But before you proceed, get this table of pence by heart, 
the Ps; zod. is half a crown, then 609. is 5. J. again 40d. is 
ods . 44. then 80d. is 65. 8d. again, 50d. is 45. 2d. then 
to- od. is 87. 4d. &c, Toolb. of cheeſe at 3d. the Ib. 
ci mes to three times Bs. 4d. or 100 of faggots, 120 to 
10 hundred, at 1d. a- piece, comes to 107. as inthe table. 


9 


uo . 5. 13 
1 i is „„ 
ſay, — — 2 6 40 — 2 — 
105 — — 3 4 3 — 110 
3 the 2 8 
t the . F 
a) at —510 — 4 
le, i3 — 6 8 90 — 4 10 
nd in —— 6 100 — 1 — 
nk ps 8 4 20: —:510 
other 9 2 9 
F one — 10 | 120 —ͤ— 6 0 
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Then- for every crown that a hundred of faggon I 


coſt, reckon an half-penny ; if the faggot coſts me thre, A 
-half-pence, one hundred will coſt 1 55. becauſe there '2 


three crowns 11 it. 


Nite, That young men may improve themſelves ven! 
much in reckoningup divers things, after theyhave by he ae 
the table aforeſaid, and learned this rule of addition w. 


As 100 yards of tape at one penny the yard, the tabꝭ 
tells you it comes to 85. 4d Y 
An hundred yards of ferreting at one penny half. peu 
ay the yard. Oh | | : oF 
In the table food. is 8s, 48 
And half the ſum is — 47. 2 


Anſwer 125. 99 


If one pound of any thing coſts 74. 2, that is 1 
half-penny, what will 280lb. weight coſt after tk 


rate ; performed by addition thus, 1 
7 J. . dot. 
200 ſix · pences make 100g. or ch open 
80 ſix- pences makes 221224. 
200 pence —— 1664, 
80 pence is a noble, or LED Se I line 
200 half-pennies is 100 pence, or 11 
80 half- pennies make 10 groats, or = wu 
Price of the goods 8 1; rem 
Note, Now you have by heart the table of pence, jlM of t 
may caſt up any ſum of money without dotting, that 
- when you know the number of pence, you may, by 10 J 
table, know how many ſhillings to carry to the ſhilling ©, 
place and for the number of ſhillings in the row 0 3 
ſhillings you know that 79 ſhillings is 30. 105. bun 
(10) 5 (12) 12 ſet over the pence, ſhews 1M Ie 
J. 5s. 4. for every 12 I find ia the pence ro" 0 
17 16. 1 am to carry 1 to the ſhillings; for! 7 
20 Il. 7. many 205. as I find in the fhillin bel 


23 18. 9. row, 1 to the place of pounds, 35! 
73 17 10 forefaid. 1 
— - But the eaſieſt way of caſting up ü 
136 4 3 ſum (for the young learner) is by ul 
———— dots, thus ; 


Beginn 


—— 
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_ 1 Beginning at the pence; I fay 102. and 94. is 190. 
_ WS hcre againſt the 9 I ſet a dot for 124. (or you may 
e W5ake your dots on waſte paper) and what is more Sr 4 
bove 121 carry to the next figure, viz. 7, and it makes 
. where I ſet a dot alſo for 12, and carry the remain- 


ng 2 to the 1 on the top, makes 3, which 34. I ſet be- 


24 


\ * 
7 Arc if 


ear 2 
A ween the lines, as you lee in the example. 
11. Next, I look how many dots there are, and find 2, 


Sw bich I carry to the row of ſhillings, ſaying, 2 that I 
» carry and 175. is 19, and 18 is 37, where againſt the 

eis 1 {et a dot for 207. or 1/. and carry the odd 175. 

upwards, ſaying 175 1 carry and 11 is 28, wherel ſet 

be ga dot againſt the 11 for another 20s. and carry the re- 

maining 8 to the 16 on the top, ſaying, 8 I carry and 

16 makes 245. where I ſet down a dot for 205. and ſet 

bewween the lines the remaining 4s. under the row of 

FP hillings. 

Note, That you may ſum up the ſhillings row without 
Wdotting, thus; ſaying, 27. I carry from the place of « 

BE pence, and 7 is 9, and 8 is 17, and 1 is 18, and 6 is 

24, and 10 is 34, and 10 is 44, and 10 is 54, and 10 is 

g, that is 3/. 41. then the 4s, being ſet between the 

lines, the 3. is to be carried to the pounds. . 
Laſtly, The 3 dots for the 3/. found in the place of. 
ſhillings, I carry to the pounds, ſaying, 2 that T carry | 

and 3 is 6, and 3 is 9, and 7 on the top makes 16, the 

remaining 6 I ſet between the lines, under the ſirſt row 

of the pounds, and I carry I to the laſt row, ſaying, 1 

that I carry, and'7 is 8, and 2 is 10, and 2 is 12, and 1 


* 
1 
* 
F 
4 


* 


wat 


vio Wh is 13, which being ſet between the lines, the whole 
115 ſum comes to 1360. AS. 2d. Ws. 
_ = Note, That when you are to write a bill of ſeveral 


& imall parcels, begin it in order of pounds, ſhillings, and 

bence, o : 3: 9, and when you are to (et down 164. 

row ſet down 15. 4d. or to ſet down 23s. you muſt ſet Tf. 
| | 34. od. — * c : 565. 

11 * | * * N 

fo If a man owes me the three following ſums of money, 

what come they to in the whole? \ Pts 


* 


1 


„ 
4 'X | 
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7 1 

. . Note, That the 72. A is ſeven pence 1 20, 
202. 17. 7 + half-penny; and 14. 4 is one penny x» 
703 1 9 farthing; and in the LI ſum be. exa 
906 To 1 tween the lines, 54.4 isfive pence thre: ear. 
1975 9 T farthings. 4 and 
A and 

To caſt up the three ſums I do thu and 

the 49. which is the farthings, and the & the half- pen. ¶ ſum 
ny, make 4, or three farthings, which is ſet between tie. chill 
lines; next 1d. and 94. is Iod. and 7d. is 19d. where a- 62, 
gainſt the 7 is ſet a dot for 12d. and ſet the odd 5d. be. Ming 
tween the lines. + = whe 
Next, 1 that I carry from the 3 of pence, and 10 row 

is IT, and 1 is 12, and 17s. is 295. I ſet down the rc. chat 
maining 9.5. between the lines, and the 20s. making 1/. Mis 2 
I carry to the place of pounds; mak 
Saying, II carry, and 6 is 7, and 3 is Io, and 2h mon 
12, where I ſet a dot for 10, and ſet the remaining 211 
between the lines, 11 


Next, I carry the dot for 10, as 1, to the middle the! 
row, (being all cyphers) it is but x ſtill, fo I ſet tbeiom⸗ 
under the row of cyphers, and proceed to the laſt row; Land 

Saying, ꝙ and 7 is 16, and 2 at the top is 18, which! 92 1s 
ſet between the lines, and the whole ſum comes to and! 
1812. 95. 5d. 4. E 


Addition of Money. 


Money owing, and Money received, as follows, 


(7) 2 (#7, 


3 1. 6 
Mr. A. B. 412 0]. R. B. 4 10 9 tens! 
| e. . 00-9 K. R. 79 16 0 natio 
Mr. E. F. 4 12 0 | ©. B. 42 18 } ure; 
Ow. Mr. G. H. 6 17 R R. C. 66 12 4 Part 
to J Mr. I. K. 5 ob 6 J B. R. 90 16 on; 
| Mr. L. M. 4 12 3 RT. 84 17 6 &c.) 
$4 N. O. 6 oo © 53 H. 24 12 0 = 
r. P. Q: „. 0 6 
F-Q.:6-15 4 810 8 

45 O02 11 496 12 10 


I begin 
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3 begin and ſay, 4 and 3is 7, and 6 is 13, and 7 is 
20, andg is 29, and 6 makes 359d. now 304. according to 
te table, is 25. 64. and 5d. makes 25. 11d. I ſet down 11 
exactly under the rank of pence, and ſay, 25. that I 
©: earry (which I do to the rank of ſhillings) and 5 is 7, 
4 and 2 is 9, (for I only take the unit rank of ſhillings) 
aad 6 is 15, and 7 makes 22, and 2 is 24, and 6 is 30, 
us 3 and 2 makes 32; and now being come to the top of the 
1. Fm, and it making 32, I come down with the tens of 
e Ethillings, ſaying, 32 and 10 is 42, and 10 is 52, and 10 is 
a. 862, and 10 is 72, and 10 makes 825. and the table tell- 
e. Wing me that 805. is 4/. 1 know therefore 825. is 4/. 25. 
EZ wherefore I ſet down the remaining 25s. juſt under the 
. row ot ſhillings, and carry 4/. to the pounds; faying, 4 
be. that I carry, and 5 is 9, and 6 is 15, and 4 is 19, and 5 is 
I. is 24, and 6 is 3o, and 4 is 34, and 7 is 41, and 4 
FS makes 45/7. ſo that the total of thoſe ſeveral ſums ot 
money due to thoſe ſeveral perſons, amounts to 45/. 25. 
2 IId. as in the example. 
ln the ſecond example of money received, I begin at 
Jl; the right-hand, and ſay, 6 and 4 is 10, and 3 is 13, and 
ei o makes 22, and 22d. being 15. Iod. 1 ſet down 10, 
and carry 15. to the ſhillings ; ſaying, 1 that I carry and 
h 2 is 3 and 7 is 10, and 6 is 16, and 2 is 18, and 8 is 26, 
to and 6 makes 32; then I come down with the tens, ſay- 
ing, 32 and 10 makes 42, Cc. and I find at the bottom 
it comes to 1125. which making 5/. 127. I fer down 
27. and carry 51. to the pounds, ſaying, 5 that I carry 


* 


N and 4s 9, Cc. I find that at the top it amounts to 36, 
wherefore I ſet down 6 exactly under its own rank, 


4 . the rank of units of pounds, and carry 3 for the 
ens that are in 30, (for at all times in the firſt denomi- 
nation of addition, whether of money, weight, or mea- 
ure; that is, in the denomination of pounds, tens, or 
1 yards, you muſt. caſt them up as ſums of one denominati- 
oon; that is, for every ten carrying one to the next, 
„e.) faying,. 3 that I carry, and 6 is 9, and 2 is 11, 
o E148 is 19, Cc. and find that at the top it comes to 49; 
o {Wt vherefore I ſet down 49 before the 6; and the total a- 

_- © »ounts to 496/. 125. Iod. : 
10 ; 

ma 


K 2; | 
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4A TABLE of Engliſh Coin: A 

4 Farthings „ 2969 aw (. 
12 Pence make 3 1 Shilling, > thus marked 8 
20 Shillings » 'I Pound | - (/. 


But the uſual Coins are, 


t. 
A Jacobus, 0 
. A Carolus, 8 
Of Gold, A Guinea, Velde 8 el 
(A Guinea, EF F< 10. 6 he 
A Crown, * O C0 ar 
A + Crown, Value 3 0 2” 6 int 
: >. FT. 
Of Silver, 4 The names of the reſt ffeak their value, m. 
as a Shilling, a Sixpence, a Groat, or Wall pa 
4d. a Threepence, a Twopence, a Pen- th 
ny. dein 
AZ Penn „ © o o o: cat 
Ofen, A ro tos wt 7 oO O 0o; (Wl ve 
Beſides the above mentioned, we have {till in uſe the to 
names of ſome other pieces, which are now but imagi- Way bo 
nary, viZ. . the 
| . | cot 
A Mark, 2 | 3 ane 
An Angel, c Value o 10 © col 
A Noble, 9 5 1 fine 
| nel 
Of Troy weight, of } 
ver 
The leaſt fraction or denomination of weight uſed in thi: 
England, is a grain of wheat gathered out of the middle Wa 
of the ear, and well dried; from whence are produces we 
- theſe following tables of weight, called Troy weight. ws 
| Wis 
22 Grains of wheat 24 Artificial grains gra. 
24 Artificial grains — 1 Penny- weight 
20 Penny weight , 8 ) IT Ounce 
12 Ounces | 1 Pound Troy weight 1 1 
1 "ro 


And a tal 


in 
Idle 
iced 
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And therefore, 


lb. oz. p.w. grains, 


1122 —20.— 24 
— ———— —— 
1—12— 240 — 3750 
120 — 480 

1 24 ; 


Troy weight ſerveth to weigh bread, gold, ſilver, and 


electuaries. It alſo- regulateth and preſcribeth a form 


how to keep the money of England at a. certain ſtand- 
ard. The:gold{miths have divided the ounce Troy weight 
into other parts, which they generally call mart weight, 
The denoininative parts thereof are as tollowcth, viz. a 
mark (being in ounce Troy) is divided into 24 equal 
parts, called careds, and each care into 4 grains; ſo 
that in a mark are 96 grains. By this weight they diſ- 
tinguiſh the different firmneſs of their gold; for it to 22 
carects of gold be put 2 carects of alloy, (which is of ſil- 
ver, copper, or other baſer metal, with which they uſe 
io mix their gold or ſilver to abate the fineneſs thereof) 
both making when mixed but an ounce or 24 carects, 
then this gold is ſaid to be 22 careQs fine; for if it 
come to be refined, the 2 carects of alloy will fly away, 
and leave only 22 carects of pure gold: the like to be 
confidered of a geater or leſs quantity. And as the 
fineneſs of the gold is eltimated by careQs, ſo the fine- 
neſs of ſilver is diſtinguiſhed by ounces: for if a pound 
of it be pure, and loſeth nothing in the refining, ſuch ſil- 
ver is {aid to be twelve ounces fine; but if it loſeth an 

thing, it is ſaid to contain fo much ſineneſs as the Jobs 
wanteth of 12 ounces; as if it Joſt 1 ounce 14 penny 
weight, then it is ſaid to be 10 ounces 6 penny weight 
fine; and that which loſeth 2 ounces 4 penny weight 
16 grains, is faid to be 9 ounces 15 penny weight 8 
grains fine, &c. the like of a greater or lefler quantity, 


Of Apothecaries weight. , 
The apothecaries have their weights deduced from 
Troy weight, a pound Troy being the greateſt integer; 
a table of whoſe diviſion and ſubdiviſion followeth, _ 
| | An 


— 


| i 
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And therefore, 


lb. 02, dr. ſer. . 11 


1 Pound I2Ounces 123 8 


i——20 
1Ounce L 8Drams W N 
I Dram 2 


3Scruple_ ) (20 Grains 
{ 
00 


] —— 


5 


Thus much concerning Troy weight, and its deriza- 


tive weights; which, as was faid before, ſerveth to 


weigh bread, gold, filver, and electuaries. Now, be. 


hides Troy weight, there is another kind of weight uſed 


in England, commonly known by the name of Ave: 0. 
Pois weight. (1 pound of which is equal to 14 ounces 12 


penny weight Troy weight); and it ſerveth to weigh 
all kind of grocery wares, as allo butter, cheeſe, fich, 


wax, tallow, roſin, pitch, lead, and all ſuch kind « q 


garble; the table of which weight is as followeth. 


The table of Averdupois weight. 


4 Quarters of a dram | 1 Dram 

16 Drams J Ounce 

16 Ounces II Pound 
28 Pounds = J Quarter of a hundred 
4 Quarters ö 1 Hund. wt. or 112 jb» 

20 Hundred 1 Tun 

Tur. C. gra. . 02. dr. gri, 
I—20— 4— 28 1616. — 


1—20—80—2240— 25840—573440—2293760 
1— 4— 112 1792— 28672— 114688 
L—28—— 448——7168——2867! 

1 16— 256 1024 

1 —L ———— 04 


1 ů— 


Wool is weighed with this weight, but only the div» 
Kons are not the ſame; a table whereof followeth. 


3 Scruples ) 1—12—95—258—:5 750 | 
0 1— 8 — * 48⁰ "2 


drewe! 
he gat 
ns of 
as Ia 
ow m 
na wi 
re to 


ure to 


hence 
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A table of the denominative parts of wool: weight, 


7 7 Pounds | 1 Clove 
0 2 Cloves 1 Stone 
| 2 Stones L II Todd 
* 6 Todd 1 ſtone 2 | 1 Wey 
* 2 Weys I Sack 
; 12 Sacks 1 Laſt 
— 
"oO 
wv . And therefore, 
A . ſack. wey. todd. fone» cloves, lo, 


1—12— 2——62— 2 —2 


7 


1 12—24— 156—312—624— 44368 
L—— 2— 13 26— 52 364 

1 6——13— 26— 182 

1 —2—— 4— 28 

71 2— 14 


1 — 7 


Mote, that in ſome counties the wey is 256 1b. Avoir- 
: upois, as in the Sufo/k wey ; but in £ſſex, there is 336 
1rd . in a wey. ; 

b. The leaſt denominative part of liquid meaſure is a 
Pint, which was formerly taken from Troy weight, (1 
pound of wheat, Troy weight, making a pint af liquid 
Deaſure): but in regard of the difference between the 
rrewers and farmers of his majeſty's exciſe, concerning 
he gauging of veſlels, occaſioned by the different opini- 
ns of artiſts concerning the ſolid inches in a gallon, it 


370 as lately decided by act of parliament ; the ſtatute 
8 611 making 282 ſolid inches in a beer gallon, and 231 
oa n 2 wine gallon ; and confequently the pint beer mea- 


re to contain 354 ſolid inches, and the pint wine mea- 
re to contain 284 cubical or ſolid inches. From 
bence is drawn the following table. 


y. i; The 


106 


35 Cubical inches 
287 Cubical inches 


A 
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The table of liquid meaſure. 


I Pint beer meaſure 
1 Pint wine meaſure 


© 3 
* 
* o 
as 


2 Pints I Quart 
2 Quarts 1 Pottle 
2 Pottles 1 Gallon 2 
9 Gallons 1 Firkin of ale, ſoap, or 
v | herring | 
9 Gallons > 1 Firkin of beer 5 
10 Gallons and a half | E 1 Firk of ſalmon or cel 
2 Firkins | 1 Kilderkin 
2 Kilderkins a 1 Barrel 
42 Gallons 1 Tierce of wine 
63 Gallons | 1 Hogſhead 
2 Hogſheads 1 Pipe or butt 
2 Pipes or butts } 1 Tun of wine 
And therefore, - 
Tuns. pipes. hhds. gall. pint, 
1 2 2— 63 8 
1—2— 4 —252— 2016 
I——2——126—— Io08 
L—— 63 504 
1 8 


The leaſt denominative part of dry meaſure is alſo 
pint, and this is likewiſe taken from Troy weight: th. 
table of whole diviſion followeth. 


The table of dry meaſure. 


1 Pound Troy 1 {-4 Flat 

2 Pints I Quart 
2 Quarts | I Pottle 

2 Pottles I Gallon 

2 Gallons -< 4.1:Peck 

4 Pecks- ＋ : I Buſhel 

4 Buſhels | E | comb 

2 Combs II Quarter 

4 Quarters | 1 Chaldron 
5 Quarters I Wey 

2 Weys J IILaſt 


Ant 


Ant 
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And therefore, 


Laſt, wey. gr. com. buſh. pecks. gall. pints} 
—2— — 2— 4—4 


— — _ —— — — 


2—8 


1—2— 10 — 20 — 80 — 320-640 —5 120 
I—— $—— 10 40—160—320—2560 
1— 2-—— 8— 32— 64— 512 

I— 4— 16— 32— 256 
I—— 4— 8— 64 
I—2-——16 

I 8 


The leaſt denominative part of long meaſure is a bil. 


ley-corn well dried, and taken out of the middle of the 


ear; whoſe table of parts followeth. 


2 Barley-corns ? 1 Inch 
12 Inches 1 Foot 
3 Feet. 1 Yard 


3 Feet ꝙ inches, or 1 | 


© | 
yard and a quarter 'S 1 Ell Engliſh 


6 Feet 1 Fathom 

5 Yards and a half Pole, perch, or rood 
40 Poles or perches 1 Furlong 

8 Furlongs II Engliſh mile 


And therefore 


Mile. furl. poles. yards. feet. inches. barley-corns, 


I——8—- 320-1700 5280——062720—1960080 
I -—-—40—220—— 660——7620-——2: 760 
1541 — 1178 594 

1 -3 36 20g 
11236 

* 


And note, that the yard, as alſo the ell, is uſually 
divided into 4 quarters, and each quarter into 4 nails. 
Note alſo, that a geometrical pace is 5 feet; and there 

are 1056 ſuch paces in an Engliſh mile. * 
Sk | | e 


j 
bu | 
j 
f 
} 
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The parts of the ſuperficial meaſures of land, ar: 
ſuch as are mentioned in the following table, viz, 


A table of land meaſure, 


40 Square poles or v C1Roodor quarter of an 
perches 2 acre 
4 Roods = (1 Acre 


By the foregoing table of long meaſure, you are i1- 
formed what a pole, or, which is all one, a perch, is; 
and by this, that 40 ſquare perches is a rood. Now, a 
ſquare perch is a ſuperſicies very aptly reſembled by a 
{quare trencher, every {ide thereof being a perch of <-. 
yards in length, 40 of them is a rood, and 4 roods an 


acre: fo that a ſuperficies that is 40 perches long and 4 


broad, is an acre of land, the acre containing in all 160 
ſquare perches. 

The leaſt denominative part of time is 1 minute, the 
greateſt integer being a year; from whence is produced 
this following table. 


The table of time. 
60 Minutes 1 "1 Hour 
24 Hours | » | I Day natural 
7 Days \ 1 1 Week 
4 Weeks = | x Month 
13 Months, 1 day, 6 hours. | [1 Year 


But the year is uſually divided into 12 unequal kalen 
dar months; whoſe names, and the number of da: 
they contain, follow, viz. : 


Days. 
anuary 31 
1 28 
March 58 ; 
April 30 So that the year containeth 365 
May 31 days and 6 hours; but the 6 hours 
June 30 are not reckoned, but only every 
ſuly 31 7 4th year, and then there is a day ad- 
Auguſt 31 ded to the latter end of February, 
September 3 and then it containeth 29 days, 
October 31 and that year is called /eap year, 
November 30 and containeth 366 days. 
December 31 
And 


/ 
= mir 
and 
601 
1 
mol 
hou 
* 1 
= the 
be a 
g. 
the 
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and: 
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And here note, that as the hour is divided into 60 
minutes, ſo each minute is ſubdivided into 60 ſeconds, 


and cach ſecond into 60 thirds, and each third into 


60 fourths, &. 


The tropical year, by the exacteſt obſervation of the 

WE moſt accurate aſtronomers, is found to be 365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes, 4 ſeconds, and 21 thirds, 

be following example will make this rule plain to 

the learner. Thus theſe following ſums being given to 
be added, viz, 1807. 135. 4d. 2 qrs, and 79 /. 75. 10d: 
= ; qrs. and 334. 18. 9 f qr. alſo 15/. 9. 5d. ogrs. 
* the numbers being diſpoſed according to order, will 
ſt nd as in the margin. Then I be- DI I 
Win at the denomination of farthings, J. . d grs. 
end add them up; ſaying, 1and 136—13— 4—2 
Ware 4, and 2 makes 6. Now I con= 79 — 7—10—3 
ider that 6 farthings are 1 penny 33—18— 9—T 
Wand 2 farthings; wherefore I ſet 15— 9— 5—0 
down the 2 farthings in its place ——_— 
Wunder the line, and keep one in mind 255— 9— 5—2 
to be added to the next denomina- 
tion of pence. Then I go on, ſaying, 1 that] carried, 
1 5 are 6, and 9 are 15, and 10 are 25, and 4 are 
59. Now I conſider, that 29 pence are 2 ſhillings and 
pence; therefore I ſet the 5 pence in order under the 
Wie, and keep 2 in mind for the 2 ſhillings, to be add- 
ed to the ſhillings. Then I go on, ſaying, 2 that car- 
Wiedand 9 are 11, and 18 are 29, and 7 are 36, and 13 
ure 49. Then I conſider that 49 ſhillings are 2 pounds 
and 9 ſhillings ; wherefore I ſet the 9 ſhillings under the 
ine, and carry the 2 for the 2 pounds to the next and 
Jaſt denomination of pounds; and proceed, ſaying, 2 
What I carried and 5 make 7, and 3 are 10, and ꝙ are 19, 
and 6 are 25. Then I ſet down 5, and carry 2 for the 

tens, and proceed; ſaying, 2 that I carried and 1 is 3, 
and 3 are 6, and 7 are 13, and 3 make 16. And 1 ſet 
own 6, and carry 1 for the 40, and go on; ſaying, I 
nat I carried and 1 are 2; which I ſet in its place under 
be line, and the work is finiſhed. And thus I find the 
um of the foreſaid numbers to be 265 J. 95. 5d. 2 9s. 
This to the ingenious practitioner is ſufficient. But I 
ball, for the further illuminating of the weaker appre- 


henſions, 


I 


+ 


AE 
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henſions, explain the operation of another example in 
troy weight. And here the learner muſt take notice of the 
table of troy weight mentioned before. The number; 
given in this example are, 38 J6. J oz. 13 p. w. 18 gr. and 
50 1b. 10 og. 10 Pp. w. 12 gr. and 42 /b. 8 oz. 5 p. u 
16 gr. And, in order to the addition thereof, I place 
them as you ſee, and proceed to operation; ſaying, 16 
and 12 are 28, and 18 are 45 Now, becauſe 24 grain; 
make 1 penny-weight, 46 grains are 9 
x penny-weight and 22 graius; 5. oz. pw. gr M 
wherefore Iſet down 22, and carry -38— 7J—13—15* 
1 for the penny-weight ; and, going 50—10—10—1:8 
on, I ſay, 1 that I carry and 5 42— 8— 5—1v 
makes 6, and 10 are 16, and 13 are — — 
29; which is one ounce and 9 pen- 132— 2— 9-2 
ny-weight, I ſet down 9 in its 1 
place under the line, and carry 1 to the ounces ; ſaying, 
I that I carry and 8 are 9, and 10 are 19, and 7 are 26, 
And becauſe 26- ounces make 2 pounds 2 ounces, I 
down 2 for the ounces, and carry 2 to the pounds: go- 
ing on, 2 that I carry and 2 are 4, and 8 makes 120 
that is 2 and go 1: then 1 I carry and 4 are 5, and n - 

1 

= 7 


TO, and 3 are 13; which I ſet down as in the margin, 
and the work is finiſhed ;- and I find the ſum of the {aid 
numbers to amount to 132 /b. 2 oz. 9 p. w. 22 2 
This is ſufficient for the underſtanding of the following 
examples, or any other that ſhall come to thy view. The 
way of proving theſe, or any ſum in this rule, is ſhev- 
ed immediately after the enſuing examples. 


Addition of Troy weight. 


13. oz, pw. gr. 
13 7-12-12 
18— 6— 4—20 

11—10—16—18 
9 — 4—10—22 
19—11—18— 4 


22— 0— 0— 0 


97— — 4 


1550— 8—10—11 


16. oz. pw. gr. 
145— 9—12—18 
726— 8—14—10 
389— 7— 6—13 


83—10—16—20 


130— O—10—12 
74— 7—15— © 


Additiu 


rad * — 1 — OO” * 
7 4 


iin 
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Addition of apithecaries weight. 


Ib. og. dr. ſc. gr. | 
48— 7—I—0—14 
apr bem Lame practi, 
64—19—J—1—16 
17— 8—1—0—11 
34— 1 9 


240— 5—6—1— o 


| 


lb. oz. dr. ſc. gr. 
60— 3Z—4—0—10 
438—10—6—0—14 
34— 8—2—1—15 
18—11—2—2—11 
160— 7—1—2—15 
. OF, 7 ets 


358— N ee 


Addition f Aoo W weight, 


Tuns C. grs. 16. 
. 
3 


60—11—1—17 
21— 7—0—25 
12—16—0—11 


* 


— — 


218—17—0— 5 


1b oun. dr. 
36—10—12 
22—11—13 ” 
11— 7— 4 
15— 4—10 
20—10— 9 
106—13— © 


Addition of liquid meaſure. 


Tuns pipes hbds. gall, 
41 —I=—1-—46 


Tuns hhds. gall. pints. 
3 


15—0—1—17 12—0—28—6 
$09--0—0—47 123 
12—1—0—56 $7 —3—22—3 
21—1—1—18 Oy e 
160 4 168—1—a6—2 
Audition of dry meaſure. 
Chald. qre. buſh. pec. 5 buſh. pec. gall. 
r 68) a2+4 E 
n 90 
—! I IT 
16—3—6—1 40—2—0—1 


40—1—0—1 


— 


— 


EIS 303 


ZO—O—Z—O 


_— 


152—5—3—1 


K 2 da: Addition 
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Addition of long meaſure. 


Yards. grs. nails. Ells. gr. nails. 
* 323 
14 1 2 N 12——3—2 
74—2—3 48 2 I 
28——0 I  $O0——I——0© 
30 74 —0 — 2 
I 5-—0-——0 I7——I——O 

208—— boned | 260——0——@ 
Addition of land meaſure, 

Acres. roods. perch, Acres. roods. perch, 
I2 3J——18 86 I——36 
I 1 
30o—2—19 72—2—18 
48 — 20 60 —0— 7 
28——I——38 _ —2— 8 
50—3— 26 | 14—1— 14 
183. — 2 — 25 286 3—27 


The proof of Addition. & 
Addition is proved after this manner. When yon 
have found out the ſum of the number given, then ſepa- 
rate the uppermoſt line from the reſt with a ſtroke or 
daſh of the pen, and, then add them all up again as you BF 
did before, leaving out the uppermoſt line; and having 
ſo done, add the new-invented ſum to the uppermoſt line 
you ſeparated ; and if the ſum of thoſe two lines be 
equal to the ſum firſt found out, then the work was per- 
| formed true, otherwiſe not. As for example: let us 
* prove the firſt example of addition of money, whoſe 
| ſum we found to be 265 J. gs. 54 
2 gri.; and which we prove thus. J., 5%. d. 9" 
Having ſeparated the uppermoſt num- 136—13— 42 
ber from the reſt by a line, as you 79— 7J—10—3 
ſee in the margin; then I add the 33—18— 9g—1 
ſame together again, leaving out the 15— 9— 5—0 
ſaid uppermoſt line, and the ſum there- 265 — 9 — 5—2 
of I ſet under the firſt ſum or true ſum, 128 —16— 1-0 


which doth amount to 128 J. 16 5. 1 d. © ny Im 
© g. e then again I add this new ſum $93.2 


fo 


Ld 
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So the upermoſt line that before was ſeparated from the 
eit, and the ſum of thoſe two is 265 /.9.s. 5 d. 2 grs. 
Ine ſame with the firſt ſum; and therefore I conclude 
that the operation was rightly performed. 

The main end of addition in queſtions reſolvable 
hereby, is to know the ſum of ſeveral debts, parcels, 
Integers, Cc. Some queſtions may be theſe that follow. 
== 2ze/t. 1. There was an old man whoſe age was re- 
huired. To which he replied, I have ſeven ſons, each 


0 aving two years between the birth of each ather; and 


In the 44th year of my age my eldeſt ſon was born, 
Fvhich is now the age of the youngeſt. I demand, 
What was the old man's age? 
No, to reſolve this queſtion, firſt. ſet down 
he father's age at the birth of his firſt child, which 44 
as 44; then the difference betwen the oldeſt 12 
and the youngeſt, which is 12 years; and then 44 
Ihe age of the youngeſt, which is 44: and then —— 
add them all together; and their ſum is 100, the 100 
compleat age of their father. 

Queſt. 2. A man lent his friend at ſeveral times theſe 
ſeveral ſums, viz. at one time 63 J. at another time 50 /. 
Eat another time 48 J. at another time 156 /. Now I de- 


on 
2. Aire to know how much was lent him in all? 
5 Set the ſums lent one under another, as you ſee 63 


you will find their ſum to amount to 317. which 48 
is the total of all the ſeveral ſums-lent, and ſo 156 
Y much is due to the creditor. 3 


to Huntington 29 miles, thence to Stamford 21 miles, 
thence to Tuxford 36 miles, thence o Wentbridge 25 
miles, from thence to York 20 miles. Now I deſire to 
know how many miles it is from London to York, ac- 
g cording to this reckoning ?- 


8 Now, 


in the margin; and then add them together, and 50 


Queſt. 3. From London to Ware is 20 miles, thence 


| 
b 
4 
4 
{ 
YN 


* 
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Now, to anſwer this queſtion, ſet down the ſe- 
veral diſtances given, as you fee in the margin; 
and add them together, and you will find. their 
ſum to amount to 151; which is the true diſtance 
in miles between London and York. 


51 £ 15 


Que ſt. 4. There are two numbers, the leaſt where e 


is 40 and their difference 14. I deſire to 


knov what is the greater number, and alſo 4» E 
what is the ſum of them both? Firſt ſet down 113 
the leaft, 212. 40, and 14, the difference; —_ = 
and add them together, and their ſum is 54 Greateſt ;, | 
for the greateſt number. Then I fet zo Leaſt 4M 
(the leaſt) under 54, (the greateſt), and FE 
ad them together, and their ſum is 94, Sum- 94 | 


equal to the greateſt and leaſt numbers. 


Of ſubtraction of whole numbers. 


1. 'C\Ubtraction is the taking of a leſſer number out ori 


greater of a like kind, whereby to find out a third 


number, being or declaring che inequality, excels or dit 


ference between the numbers given. Or, ſubtraction Wet 
that by which one number is taken out of another num- Þ 
ber given, to the end that the reſidue or remainder n 
be known; which remainder is alſo called the re/!, 


mainder or difference of the numbers given. 

2. The number out of which ſubtraction is to be 
made, mult be greater, or at leaſt equal with the other 
number given. The higher or ſuperior number is calle! 
the major number; and the lower or inferior js called 
the minor number ;- and the operation of ſubtraction be. 


ing finiſhed, the reſt or remainder is called the 4% eren 7 


of the numbers given. 

3 In ſubiraction, place the numbers given reſpectite. 
ly the one under the other, in ſuch fort as like degree 
places, o! denominations, may ſtand in the lame ſeries, 
Piz, units under units, tens under tens, pounds under 
pounds, Cc. feet under feet, and parts under parts 


\ by 


Sa 3 
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„ec. This being done, draw a line underneath, as in 
2) AS addition. Ent <Q | 
+ [5 4 Having placed the numbers given as js before di- 
5X ycctted, and drawn a line under them, ſubtract the low- 
er number (which in this cafe mult always be leſs than 
„me uppermoic) out of the higher number, and ſubſcribe 
me difference or remainder reſpe@ively below the line; 
1 and when the work is finiſhed, the number below the 
line will give you the remainder, 
-o As for example: Let 264521 be given to be ſubtract- 


ed from 795836. I ſet the leſſer under the greater, as 
4 in the margin, and draw a line under them; 
men beginning at the light hand, I fay, 1 out 795826 
ot 6, and there remains 5, which J et in order 364521 
under the line. Then I proceed to the next, — 
40 =S ſaying, 2 from 3 reſts 1; which I note alſo un- 431315 
-der the line. And thus 1 go on till I have fi- 
i niſhed the work. And then 1 find the remainder or dif- 

ference to be 431315. 5 

| 5. But if it fo happen, as commonly it doth, that the 

lowermoſt number or figure is greater than the upper- 

moſt; thea, in this caſe, add 10 to the uppermoſt num- 
ber, and ſubtract the ſaid lowermoſt number from their 
ſum, and the remainder place under the line; and when 
you go to the next figure below, pay an unit, by adding 
it thereto for the 10 you borrowed before, and ſubtract- 
that from the higher number of figures. And thus go on 
till your ſubtraction be finiſhed. As for example: Let 
437503 be given, from whence it is required to ſubtract 
153827, I diſpoſe of the numbers as is before directed, 
and as you fee in the margin; then I begin, ſaying, 7 
ther from 3 1 cannot, but, adding 10 ther eto, ſay, 
nel 7 from 13, and there remains 6j which Lſet 427503 

under the line in order. [hen I proceed to 153827 

the next figure, ſaying, I that I borrowed and 
2 is 3 from © I cannot, but 3 from 10, and 283676 
there remains 7; which I likewiſe ſet down as * 
before. Then 1 that I borrowed and 8 is 9 from 51 
cannot, but 9 from 15, and there remains 6. Then x 
I borrowed and 3 is 4 from 7, and there remains 3, 
nder Then 5 from 3 1 cannot, but 5 from 13, and there re- 
mains 8. Then 1 I borrowed and I are 2 from 4, 2 
: re 
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there reſts 2. . And thus the work is finiſhed. And after 
_ theſe numbers are ſubtracted one from another, the in- 
oo remainder, excels or difference, is found to be 
2 


3675. Examples for thy farther experience may be 
theſe that follow. 


From 3469916 From 361576 


Take 738642 Take 5864 
Reſts 2731274 Reſts 355712 


6. If the ſum or number to be fubtracted is of ſeveral 
denominations, place the leſſer ſum below the greater, 
and in the ſame rank and order as is ſhewed in addition 
of the ſame numbers. Then begin at the right hand; 
and take the lower number out of the uppermoſt, it it 
be leſſer; but if it be bigger than the uppermoſt, then 
borrow an unit from the next greater denomination, 


aud turn it into the parts of the Jeſs denomination, and ö 


add thoſe parts to the uppermoſt, noting the remainder 
below the line. Then proceed, and pay I to the next 
denomination for that which you borrowed before ; and 
proceed in this order, until the work be finiſhed, An 
example of this rule may be this that followeth. Let 


375 J. 135. 74. I gr. be given, from whence iet it be re- 


quired to ſubtract 57/ 16:2. 3d. 291. In order where- 


unto I place the numbers as you ſee in the margin. And 


thus I begin at the leaſt denominati- 

on, ſaying, 2 from 1 I cannot, there- . /. . d. gr. 
fore I borrow 1 penny from the next 37—12—7—1 
denomination, and turn it into far= 57—16—3—2 
things, Which is 4; and adding 4 to . — 
I, which is-5, Ifay, 2 from 5, and 317—17—5—3 
there remains 3; which I put under 

the line. Then going on, I ſay, 1 that I borrowed and 
3 is 4 from 7, and there reſts 3. Then going on, I ſay, 


16 from x3 I cannot, but borrowing 1 pound, and turn- 


ing it into 20 ſhillings, I add it to 13, and that is 32; 
wherefore I ſay; 16 from 33, and there remains 17; 
which I ſet under the line; and go on, ſaying, 1 that | 
borrowed and 7 is 8 from 5 I cannot, but 8 from 15, 
and there remains 7.; the 1 that I borrowed and 5 is 6 

A rom 


—_ 12 
—— gta 
her 
put 1 
owe 
here 
E, an 


er 0 


= 7 


ums 
=Ds ſup 
5 none 
4 t ſev 
| : (NOW 
pdumb 
heir 
Ihe ſy 
EB 564 
a: bat! 
67. 
And 10 
noth 
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om 7, there reſts 1, and o from 3 reſts 3. And I find 
Moe remainder or difference to be 317 /. 173. 3d. 3 gra. 
An example of Troy weight may be this. I would 
Nubtract 17 /6. 10 02. 11 pw. 20 gr. from 2416. 5 og. © 
Fw. 8 gr. 1 place the numbers ac- 


ording to the rule; and begin, ſay- 16. oz. pw. gr. 
Ing 20 from 8 I cannot, but borrow 24 5 o 8 
penny weight, which is 24 grains, 17 10 11 20 
und add them to 8, and they are 32, | 

ES: herefore I ſay, 20 from 32 reſts 6 6 8 12 


XS 2. Then I that I borrowed and 11 
12 from o I cannot, but 12 from 20, borrowing an 


„ punce, which is 20 penny-weight, and there remains 8. 
nen 1 that I borrowed and 10 is 11 from 5 I cannot, 
but 11 from 17, and there reſts 6. Then 1 that I bor- 
it {Fowed and 7 is 8 from 4 I cannot, but 8 from 14, and 
on Fhere reſts 6. Then 1 that I borrowed and 1 is 2 from 
„ E, and there reſts nothing. So that I find the remain- 
der or difference to be 6. 6 02. 8 pw. 12 gr. 

r RX 7 It many times happeneth, that you have many 
tums or numbers to be ſubtracted from one number; 
ds ſuppoſe a man ſhould lend his friend a certain ſum of 


n gmoney, and his friend hath paid him part of his debt 
ct t ſeveral times. Then, before you can conveniently 
e now what is ſtill owing, you are to add the ſeveral 
e. dumbers or ſums of payments together, and ſubtract 
id {heir ſum from the whole debt, and the remainder is 

he ſum due to the creditor. 


r. 6 564/. 165. 10d. and 
V bath repaid him 79 /. 
26, 84. at one time, 
Ind 163/. 185. 11d. at 
-3 {© BÞcther time, and 241/, 
51. 8d, at another 

nd ime; and you would 
„Know how the accompt 
ſtandeth between them, 
yr what more is due to 


7; 2. In order whereun- 
1 I firſt ſet down the 
15, 

s 6 


- 


As fuppole A lendeth to 


. 
Lent + 564—16—10 


Paid at ſeveral f 2 
payments 241 —15—8 
Paid in all 48 5— 11—3 
Remains 79— $—7 


im which A lent, and draw a line underneath it; 
en under that line I ſet the ſeveral ſums of payment 


43 


— 
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as you ſee in the margin; and having brought the ſerve. 
ral ſums of payment into one total, I find their fum 
mounteth to 485 J. 11,5. 2d. which I ſubtract from the 
ſum firſt lent by A. and I find the remainder to be 79% 
S 5. 7 d. and ſo much is ſti l due to A 

When the learner hath good knowledge of what hat 
been already delivered, he will with eaſe underſtand the 
following examples. 


Bou 


= 
7 
5 
9 . 
Y 
1 


Sold 


A” - 
n 0 


Subtraction of money. ; old 

„% ôͤ;o( » ß. Ly 
Borrowed 9374—10— 3 | 700-10—11—2 BE" 
Paid 79—15—11 9— 3—11—3 1 
Remains 294—14— 4 | 691— 6—11—3 


1 . d. 1. mn. 4 : 
Borrowed 1000 — O0——0 | 711— 3— 0-0 FX 
Paid I9— 0——6 | 11—13— 0—! Mw 
Rem. due 980196 | 699— 113 1 


l. 4. d. gr. 


| | 170 —T0— 0 

1 | | 261 —13—10—1 en 
Paid at ſeveral payments + 590— 3—14—3 
13— 4—11—3 


— —o..4 


Paid in 1 8 1195—12— 2—3 g 
| | ole 
Remains due =; | 2104— 7 9—1 
Subtraction of Troy weight 
+510 | J. oz. pw. gr. 
Bought . 7 - 74— 0—12— 0 
Sold - - - — . | —10— I5 
Remains ; WS 6 — a 9 2 7—1 Gare 9 3 
| | Rem 
Bougtt 5 


W Be. 


— 


—yBv— 


— 
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2 1. oz. pw. gr. 
WB ought - - 470—10—12— o 
| 60 — O— O— © 
35—T0—1I8— © 
16— J— 9— 8 
48— 4— O0— 0 
61—11—19—23 
23— O— O— 0 


old at ſeveral times — 


— —- — 


— 
% 


Subtraction of apothecaries weight. 


J. oz. dr. ſc. gr. /b, oz. dr. ſc. gr. 
C. - 12— 4— —0— 0 | 20— 0—1—0— 7 
Sold - 8— 5—1—1—15110— O—I—2—12 


= 
51 1 i 5 8 
1 . 9 q * 


1. 


+ — — — 


J 
ans 3—11—1—— 5] g9—11—7—0—15 


Sustraction of Avoirdupois weight. 


$8 C. grs. Ib. Tu. C. grs. 16. 02. dr. 
Bought 35——0 15 5— 7—1—10—10— 5 
old I6——2 20 | 3—1 Mk Bs dl 9—13 


Remains — 1— 9—3—22— O— 8 


Subtraction of liquid meaſure. 


Tuns. beg. gall. | Tun. Bd. gall. pints. 


Pee 40 30 | 60—3 j—— 
old 6 1. — 2 — 


Remains 23——3—53 | 44——3——58——6 


Subtraction of * meaſure.” 
= Chal. grs. buſh pec. Chald. grs. buſh. pec: 
: Bt. 10:00 —0 J3——2——3——2 
171. — — — 


i Len. FE 
4 3 3 * 
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Subtraction of long meaſure. 


Yards, grs. nails. | Yards. grs. naiks. 
Bought 160 —0—O 244 —O0—1 
Sold  64—1—2 I 77 —I—3 
Remains 95—2—2 166—2—2 


: SubtraGion of land meaſure. 


Acres. rood. perch, Ares. rood, perch, 1 N 
Bought 140—-—2——13 600— — —0 | 
Sold 70 3— —12 54 — 0 — 16 
Remains 69——3—— 1 ] 545——3— 24 
Proof of Subtraction. 


Sums in this rule are eaſily proved, by adding theft, 
remainders to their leſſer numbers; which (if right) 


will make the greater 


MULTIPIICAT TO N. 


„ ee may be accounted the moſt ſervice 
able rule in arithmetick ; it performeth the wock 
of many additions in the moſt compendious manner, We 


brings numbers of great denominations into ſmall, : 
pounds into ſhillings, pence, or farthings ; tuns into 
hundreds, quarters, pounds, or ounces, &c. and by 


$1 


knowing the value of one thing, we find the value of 


many. ; 

— IT obſerve theſe three terms, uuitipli 
cand, multiplier, product. 

1. The mwultiplicand, (generally the greater of the 
two numbers) is the number to be multiplied. 

2. The multiplier, (generally the leſſer of the two 
numbers) is the number to multiply with. 


3. The produdt, is the reſult of the work, or the an- 


{wer to the queſtion. But before any thing can be done 
. 1 


— 


* 
= 


FY 
7 Y 
4 # 


* 
a » 
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TS (he purpoſe, it is neceſſary to learn the following table 
WW ric by heart. 


Th, MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


33 : & -- 7 oP 
4 12 7 times 8 56 
"Af 5 15 9 63 
Z times 6 18 
2 141 f 
8 24 8 times 1 8 64 
hel, Bir &, 972 
4 16 9 times 9 81 
| 5 20 _ — 
* "OT : 20 a. 24 
1 75 C 9 36 | 5 60 
—_ -- —_— 3 
"3D | 12times 7 84 
= $ 23 I 
a: 6 30 [£08 
2X 5 iimes 71 25 | 9 108 
e- 8 40 1 120 
a = 132 
rk 9 45 
er, EA 6 
99 
nt : 0 6 36 i 
bb times 4 43 
01 bY 
x 4 9 54 I 
** bat is the amount of 3 times 654 
e 1/wer, If you ſet the number 654, 3 times down on 
Per, one over another, the total will be 1962. 
two But ſuch queſtions are done by this rule of multipli- 
ion much readier, for being ſet down thus : 
an- | 654 Multiplicand © 
Jone 3 Multiplier. 


0 Now to know how much 3 times 654 is, begin thus, 
g, 3 times 4 is 12, the figure 2 of the 12, ſet below 
, L the 
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the line, and bear the 10 of the 12 in mind, as 1; next, wm 
3 times 5 is 15, and. the 1 bore in mind, makes 15, ſo | „ 
{et 6 below the line, and bear the 10 in mind as 6 o. 
x; next, I ſay, 3 times 6 is 18, and 1 bore in 3 
mind makes 19, which I ſet down, and the work = 7 


will ſtand as in the margin. ol 
1952 n, 
How many is times 472 © Set the figures down ů re 
as in the margin; then ſay, 3 times 2 is 6, which 472 aun 
place under the 2 in the multiplicand; then 3 a2 
times 7 is 21; ſet down 1 under 7, and carry a2, o! 
for 2 tens, as in addition of one denomiuation; 1416 in 
then 3 times 4 is 12, and 2 is 14; which ſet down, and 
the product is 1416, that is 3 times 472 makes fo mch; 1 
and may be proved by addition, by ſetting down 472 
three times in additional order, and caſting it up, ubih ber 
makes the aſſertion good in the ſecond definition, tha {Ys Hay 
this rule compendiouſly performs the office of addition, un 
Likewiſe the foregoing examples agree with the firſt de- the 
finition; for as 3 times 472 makes 1416, ſo doth 472 41s 
times 3 make the ſame, 8. 1416, : ' ” ö 
fir 


Example. Again, How many makes 742 mull pid go 
by 4? | if 


742 Multiplicand) Here I ſay, 4 times 2 is 8, and / 
4 Multiplier times 4 is 16; 6 and carry 1 ; and 


— times 7 is 28, and 1 is 29, which 
2968 Product 21 down ; ſo the whole produt 
— is 2968, as per example. 


More examples of one figure in the uultiplier, art 

theſe, viz. 
Multiplicand 7420 4444 7460 90704 56749 
Multiplier 5 6 7 8 9 
x — — — — 


Product 37100 26664 52220 725032 $1110! 


— 


———j—— 


—— <WR—__——_—_—— 


| In Compound Multiplication, | 
When the multiplier conſiſts of more figures than one, 


you mult begin with that figure which is in the place : 
| wn 


> 
I 
1 
"1 
. 
8 
F. 
i 
 Y 
1 
57 
* 
1 
* 
{ 5 
2 
2 


= 
By” 
4% 
* 
OF 
'% 
* 
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units of the multiplier, and go thro' the whole m2u/tip/i- 
cand, by multiplying each figure of it firſt by that ſaid 
unit figure, then by the next, to wit, by the figure in the 

lace of tens of the 124{tip/ier, then with the third, Cc. 
to the laſt ; always remembring to place the firſt figure 
of every product or line, (for you will ever have as ma- 
ny as you have ſignificant figures in the 177/tip/ier) I lay, 
remember to place the ſirſt figure of each line exactly 
and perpendicularly under the figure you multiply by; 
and then add the {everal lines or products together, 
which ſo collected, gives the total product required, as 
in the examples following, viz, 


Example. 
How many is, or are, 23 times 7426? Firſt, 7425 
egin with the unit figure 3 in the multiplier, 23 
ſayiug, 7 times 6 is 18; 8 (which I ſet directx 
under 3, by which I multiply) and carry 1; 22278 
then 3 times 2 is 6, and 1 is 7; then 3 times 14852 
4is 123 2 and carry 1; then 3 times ſeven isk(' — 
21, and 1 is 22. And fol have done with the 170798 
firſt figure of the m/tiplier, viz. 3. Then I en - 
go to the next, that is 2, and ſay twice 6is 12; 
2 and carry one; (which 2 is placed in a direct line un- 
der 2 the multiplying figure) then twice 2 is 4, and 1 is 
5; then twice 4 is 8; and laſtly, twice 7 is 14, which 


Ie down: then 3 add the 2 products together, ſaying, 
© 2188, &c. and the total is the right and proper product, 


ar reſult of the multiplication, 24z. 170798, 


527529 275827 
15728 19725 
4220280 1379135 
10559070 551654 
3692745 19030789 
2637675 2482443 
527535 275827 
8297070480 5440687575 


— — 
— 


L 2 
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When cyphers are intermixt with figures in the mul. 
plier, then multiply by the figures as above; and wh 
you come to a cypher, in the multiplier, then ſet donn 
another cypher exactly and perpendicularly under it; 
then begin the multiplicand again with the next figure vl 
the cypher in the multiplier, and go through it in ti: 
ſame line, placing the firſt figure of that product next nf 
the cypbher towards the left hand; but then heed mu he 
taken, that the next figure or cypher of the next line 
muſt be ſet down one degree farther towards the b. 
hand, and not immediately under the laſt figure ſet dowf 
next to the cypher: as in the following examples may bei 
fully underſtood. 


2433 7264371 32756 „ 

402 23604 60:0 
e _ * 8 ro 
' 31457484 gans Mao tl 
1 471862260 5 8 a =, 2 
; 23593113 — Wy Supp 
0805986 15728742 19753435% me 
* Tr 68 e Nit m; 
135620613084 Fnex « 
; WE. it oo 


When you have a cypher or cyphers in the mu- 
plier, at the beginning towards the right-hand ; then {We 
it or them backwards from the place of units towards e 
right-hand ; and when you have multiplied by the fu: 7 Phe 
or figures, annex the cy; her or cyphers: * 


= Sy, 

As in theſe examples. are in 

47 62 47962 | 4622 4 where 
70 | 400 260 : 

bo ASIC. F< 
332340 19184800 27792 | 

— e 9264 7 

A 

12043200 Ma 

Anf 


If you have cyphers in the units places, Cc. both i 
the multiplicand and multiplier, then negle& the 


pl gi 
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3 Erhers in both, and multiply by the figures, and annex as 
"FJ nany cypbers to the total product as is the ſum of the 


ö eyphers, both in the multiplicand and multiplier. 


As in theſe examples. 


42600 42300 376400 
220 1 2000 2400 

- — * 55 
I | 852 846 15056 
mo 852 423 7528 
be | a 

927 2000 507 600000 902360000 
b 
wen you are to multiply by 10, 100, To0o, or 
i ET 10000; it is only adding or annexing fo many cyphers- 
o the multiplicand, as is in the multiplier, that is, either 


1, 2, 3, or 4 cyphers, and the work is done. Example, 
Suppoſe Jam to multiply 375 by the numbers above; if 
l multiply it by 10, then I join o to 375, and then 
Wit makes, or the product is, 3750: if by 100; then J an- 
nex oo, and then it makes 37500: if by 1000, I put to 
it ooo, and then it produces 375000: and laſtly, if by 
dodo, I then add 0000, and then it makes 37 50000, 
„oc. And thus may any number be multiplied, when 
n 3 2 5 
« the multiplier conſiſts of an unit with any number of 
„ eyphers. 
Bun i 


* Suppoſe you want to know how many half-crowns there 
are in 2461. you know that 8 half- crowns make a pound, 
Ewherefore ſet them down thus: 

; 2461. 

Multiply by 8 the half crowns in a pound. 


— — — 


Anſwer I968 half-crowns in all. 


Again, In 1968 half crowns how many pence. 
Multiply by 30 the pence in a half. crown. 
Anſwer 59040 pence in 1963 hal{-crowns. 


L 3 And 
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And this ſerves to make out, that great denominati- 
ons are brought into ſmaller by this rule. 


: 
Admit you wanted to know the contents of a large tall 


34 feet long, and 4 feet wide. 
ultiply 24 the length 
by 4 the breadth, and the 


— — 


Anſwer will be 136 ſquare feet for the tru: 


Contents of ſuch a table. 


Multiplication of Money. 


Multiplication of Money (what moſt would learn a. Y 
bove every thing) hath great affinity with addition of 


money; the ſame method being taken in carrying one 


denomination to the next, 275 from farthings to pence, | 
from pence to ſhillings, and from ſhillings to pounds, 
2 other multiplications) you bc. 
gin at the right-hand, and proceed towards the left; {v 
here you begin at the lealt denomination, which is allo i 


And as in addition, 


at the right-hand. 


This method of accompting is the moſt apt and-ex- 
peditious of all others, for ſmaller quantities; and the- 
fore extreamly neceſſary in making bills of parcels, &. 


And is, beyond all coniradiction, as ſure and certain a 


ally way whatſoever. 
The general Rule, 


Is always to multiply the price by the quantity. 


The brit ſtep is, for quantities from 2.to.12 ; aud this We 


is done by one muliiplier ; as in the following example 


Example 1. What muſt I give ſor 6 pieces of cloth 


en. Ccoſt 71.128. 6d. 


1. ſs a, 
| 12 
Multiply the price by 1 


— — 


And the product is the anſwer, viz, L. 45 15 » 
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Here I ſay 6 times 6 is 36 pence, which is juſt 3 s. I 
ſet down o in the place of pence, and carry 3 3. to the 
place of ſhillings, exactly the fame as in addition of mo- 
ney; then 6 times 12 1s 72, and 3 is 75 J. or 34. 153, 
wherefore I fet down 15 in the place of ſhillings, and 
carry 3 to the pounds; then 6 times feven is 42 and 3 
is 45/. So the whole amount of the cloths, at 7/. 12.5. 
6d. per cloth, is 45 J. 15 5. as in the work, and very 
conciſe. | 


2 | SomeQreſtions proper to this rule, may be theſe following, 


Queſt. 1. What is the content of a ſquare piece of 


* ground, whoſe length is 28 perches, and breadth 13 


rches ? 
Anſwer, 364 Huare perches : for multiplying 28 the 


1 length by 13 the breath, the product is ſo much. 


Queſt. 2. There is a ſquare battle, whoſe flank is 47 
men, and the files 19 deep; what number of men doth 


hat battle contain? Facit 893: for multiplying 47 by 
19, the product is 893. 


- Queſt, 3. If any one thing coſt 4 ſhillings, what ſhall 


| 4 9 things coſt ? Auſiu. 36 ſhillings : for multiplying 4 by 
9, the produdt is 36. 


Queſt. 4. If a piece of money or merchandize be 


worth or coſt 17 ſhillings, what ſhall 19 ſuch pieces of 
money ar merchandize coſt ? Facit 323 ſhillings, which 


: is equal to 16 /. 3 4. 


this 


Queſt. 5. If a ſoldier or ſervant get or ſpend 145. per 
month, what is the wages or charges of 49 ſoldiers or 
ſervants for the ſame time? Multiply 49 by 14, the pru- 


duct is 686 5. or 24 J. 6 5. for che anſwer, 


Oueſt, G. If in a day there are 24 hours, how man 


hours are there in a year, accounting 365 days to conſti- 
EF tute the year? Facit 8760 hours: to which if you add 
the 6 hours over and above 365 days, as there is ina 
year, then it will be 8 766 hours, Now, if you multiply 
this 8756 by 60, the number of minutes in an hour, it 
Bw. produce 525900, the number of minutes in a year. 


fa BOISE e 10. 
, 7 ” "8... ” 
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Diviſion of whole Numbers. 3 Ar. 


I. D. is the ſeparating or parting of any nun- » 
ber or quantity given into any parts aſlipne\; P ..; 

or to find how 9060 one number is contained in ano. Wi pl: 
ther; or from any two numbers given, to find a t diy 
that ſhall conſiſt of ſo many units, as the one of thu: . 
two given numbers is comprehended or contained in th: FR , 1 
other. ö tro 
2. Diviſion hath three parts or numbers remarkabſe, in. 
viz. firſt the dividend ; ſecondly, the diviſor; third, vid 
the quotient. Ihe dividend is the nunber given tobe poi 
parted or divided. The diviſor is the number given by bar 
which the dividend is divided; or it is the numbe un; 
which ſheweth how many parts the dividend is to be di-: be: 
vided into. And the quotient is the Humber produce! Bw viſe 
by the diviſion of the two given numbers, the one by ihe WY Gre 
other. WT whi 
So 12 being given to be divided by 3, or irto thre: BW for. 


equal parts, the quotient will be 4; for 3 is contaired abs 
in 12 four times; where 12 is the dividend, and 3 is e trad 


diviſor, and 4 is the quot'ent. | eure 
3. In divifion fer down your dividend, and draw 1 Funds 
crooked line at each end of it; ard before the line  MiWtor ; 
the left hand place the diviſor, and behind that on ih: me! 
Tight hand place the figures of the quotient, = © 
as in the margin; where it is required to 2) 12 ( pF; 
divide 12 by 3. Firſt I fet down 12 the the 6 
dividend, and on each fide of it do I draw a crooke! tent 


line, and before that on the left hand do I place 3 the duct 
diviſor. Then do I ſeek how often 3 is contained in 12; WY 
and becauſe I find it 4 times, I put 4 behind the crook- II gif 
ed line on the right band of the dividend, denoting the MYyou { 
quotient, _ : | = 

4. But if, when the diviſor is a ſingle figure, the dia- I the 
dend conſiſteth of two or more places; then, having 1 point 


placed them for the work, as is before directed, pu! 1 make 
point under the firſt figure on the left hand of the di. the di 
.dend, provided it be bigger than, or equal to the divil- 1 can 
or; but if it be leſs than the diviſor, then put a point un- in the 


der the ſecond figure from the left hand of the dividend: te di 


which figures, as far as the point goeth from the left hand, I tet 51 
| are 


— 
«1 
- * 
4 
* 
7? 
. 
- 


2+ 4 
= © 


— 
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are to be reckoned by themſelves, as if they had no de- 
BF pcndence upon the other part of the dividend; and, for 
- ES diftinction's ſake, may be called the dividual. Then 
;il ask how often the divifor is contained in the dividual ; 
placing the anſwer in the quotient. Then multiply the 
4 diviſor by the figure that you placed in the quotient, and 
ſet the product thereof under your dividual. Then draw 
' PX a line under the produ8, and ſubtract the ſaid product 
from the dividual, placing the remainder under the ſaid 


0 


„ line. Then put a point under the next figure in the di- 
Lviadend on the right hand of that to which you put the 
point before, and draw it down, placing it on the right 
hand of the remainder which you found by ſubtraction; 
which remainder, with the ſaid figure annexed to it, ſhall 
„bea new dividual. Then ſeek again how often tie di- 
ed viſor is contained in this new dividual ; and put the an- 
* ſwer in the quotient on the right hand x the figure 

& which you put there before. Then multiply the divi- 
©: BY lor by the laſt figure that you put in the quotient, and 


1 BY fubſcribe the product under the dividual, and make ſub- 
traction; and to the remainder draw down the next fi- 
ęure from the grand dividend, (having firſt put a point 
under it), and put it on the right hand of the remainder 
for a new dividual, as before, &c. and proceed thus till 
the work is finiſhed, E200 
© Obſerving this general rule in all kinds of divifion. 
6 Firſt, To ſeek how often the diviſor is contained in 
the dividual. Then, having put the anſwer in the quo- 
tient, multiply the diviſor thereby, and ſubtra@ the pro- 
du& from the dividual. An example or two will make 
the rule plain, Let it be required to divide 2184 by 6. 
l diſpoſe the numbers given as is before q rected, and as 
e you ſee in the margin, in order to the work. 
ITben, becauſe 6 the diviſor is more than 6) 2184 (3 
r the firſt figure of the dividend, I puta. © * 
ing Joint under 1 the ſecond ſigure, Which 
at 4 makes 21 for the dividual. Then do I ack how often 6 
able divifor is contained in 21, and becauſe 
cannot have it more than 3 times, I put 3 6)2184 (6 
un- in the quotient, and thereby do I multiple p 
nd: the diyifor (6) and the product is 18, which 18 
Wt {et in order under the div dual, and ſobF- 3 


AIM 34 IEEE ng. 4 


2 
ow 


tract 
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tract it therefrom, and the remainder (3) I place in or. 

der under the line, as you ſee in the margin. A 
Then do I make a point under the 9 

next figure of the dividend, being 8, and 6) 1284 (30 s 


draw it down, annexinp it to the remain» ma 
der 3; ſo have I 38 for a new dividual. 18 "74 
Then do I feek how often 6 is contained — 1 
in 38; and becauſe I cannot have it more 28 11 
than 6 times, I put 6 in the quotient; and 36 4 


thereby do I multiply the diviſor (6) and — | 
the product (36) I put under the dividu- 2 | 
al (38), and ſubtract it therefrom, and 1 


the remainder (2) I put under the line, as you fee in the þ RF | 
margin. 1 by 
Then do ] put a point under the next (and laſt) ſigute a 
of the dividend, (being 4), and draw auc 
it down to the remainder (2); and put= 6) 2184 (3% (1 
ing it on the right hand t ereof, it mak- xt Vit 
eth 24 for a new dividual. Then ! 18 Ve 
ſeek how often 6 is contained in 24 — tion 
and the anſwer is 4, which I put in 38 = / 
the quotient, and multiply the divi- 36 - BT 
for )6) thereby, and the product (24) — for 
I put under the dividual (24), and 24 4 
ſubtract it therefrom, and the remain- 24 
der is o. And thus the work is fini- i 
ſhed; and I find the quotient to be (0) = 8 


364; that is 6 is contained in 2184 5 
Juſt 364 times, or 2184 being divided into 6 equal part, ae 
- 364 is one of thoſe parts. 

Again, if it were required to divide 
$638 by 7, or into 7 equal parts, the 
quotient will be found to be 378; as 
appeareth by the operation on the mar- 


gin. 
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So if it were required to divide 946 8) 946 ( 118 


by 8, the quotient will be found to be 22 
118, and 2 remaining after diviſion 8 
zs ended. The work appeareth on the —— 
margin, I 4 
8 
"ol 
04 
N — 
| 
| (2) 
1 Many times the dividend cannot exactly be divided 
by the diviſor, but ſomething will remain; as in the laſt 
re] example; where 946 was given to be divided by 8, the 


| | EX quotient was 118, and there remaineth 2 after the divi- 
eon is ended. Now what is to be done in this caſe 
with the remainder, the learner ſhall be taught when 
ve come to treat of the reducing (or reduction) of frac 
tions. 
And here note, that if, after your diviſion is ended, a- 
ny thing do remain, it muſt be leſs than your diviſor; 
tor otherwiſe your work is not rightly performed. 


Other examples are as follow. 


8) 72404 (9183 9) 13758 (1528 

. 72 9 
"pF 14 47 
' 8 45 

66 25 

64 18 

24 78 

24 72 


8 
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5. But if the diviſor conſiſteth of more places than 
one, then chuſe ſo many figures from the left fide of the 
dividend for a dividual as there are figures in the divi- 
ſor ; and put a point under the fartheſt figure of that di. 
vidual to the right hand, and ſeek how ofien the fürft fi. U 
| ne on the left fide of the diviſor is contained in the fir: ww 

gure on the left fide of the dividual, and place the an. a 
{wer in the quotient, and thereby multi tiply your divitor 0 14 af 
placing your product under your dividual, and ſubtract Þþ : 45 
it therefrom, placing the remainder below the line, r l 
Then put a point under the next figure in the dividend, Men“ 
and draw it down to the ſaid remainder and annex it on {Re 
the right ſide thereof, which makes a new dividual ; and NY 
proceed as before, till the work is finiſhed, 1 1 

And if it ſo happen, that, after you have choſen ycbt bag 
firſt dividual, as is before direQed, you find it to be 16 WE: 1 
than the diviſor ; then put a point under the figure more e 
near to the right- hand, and ſeek how often the firſt f- 
gure on the left fide of the diviſor is contained in ite 

two firſt figures on the left fide of the dividual,and place 
the anſwer in the quotient ; by Which multiply the di- 
viſor, and place the product thereof in order under the 
dividual, and ſubtract it therefrom, and then procecd as 
before. | 

Always remembring, that in all caſes of diviſion, if, 
after you have multiplied your diviſor by the figure fit 
placed in the quotient, the product be greater than the 
dividual, then you muſt cancel that figure in the quoti- 
ent, and, inſtead thereof, put a figure leſs by an unit, 
(or one), and multiply the diviſor thereby; and if {till 
the product be greater than the dividual, make the figure 
in the quotient yet leſs by an unit. And thus do, until le 
your product be leſs than the dividual, or at the moſt emal 
equal thereto, and then make ſubtraction „c. Pork 

So, if you would divide 9464 by 24, the quotient fi d, U 
will be found to be 394. I firſt put down the given num: * 
ber, as is before directed in the third rule. 0 | | n 


Now, becauſe my diviſor conſiſteth of two 24) 9464 £74 4 


n gures, I therefore put a point under the ſe- $4 175 
cond figure from the left hand of my diyi- 72 Ano 
dend, which here is 4; wherefore I ſeek — Pe qui 


- how often 2 (the firft figure on the left-fidle 22 ; 
: 7 OY 1 0 


ire ny 


Pf the diviſor) is contained in 9, (the like firſt in the di- 
adual); the anſwer is 4; which | put in the quotient, 
nd thereby multiply all the diviſor, and find the pro- 
Nas to be 95, which is greater than the dividual 94: 
EXherefore 1 cancel the 4 in the quotient, and, inſtead 
®Hhereof, I put 3, (an unit leſs), and by it multiply the 
Nieiſor 24, and the product is 72; which I ſubtract from 
*Þ4 the dividual, and the remainder is 22. Then do I 
Inake a point under the next figure 6 in the dividend, 
and draw it down, and place it on the right ſide of the 
ZFemainder 22, and it makes 226 for a new dividual. 
Now, becauſe the eons Hung — 2 of a figure 
*KMore than the diviſor, therefore I {eek 

how often 2 (the firſt figure of the di- 24) 9454 (39 
Wilas) is contained in 22, the two firſt 
Df the dividual : I fay 9 times: where- FM 
ore I put ꝙ in the quotient, and there- 


. * * 
— — 


2 
1 — —— — * — * 
> — — - Wiz. I . _ 
2 Cw „ v S » : * 


9 
4 
" 
; 


if 3s | 
4 - 
} 

I} 4 
= 
f 

49 


py multiply the diviſor 243 the product 228 
0216) I place under the dividual 226, 
| and ſubtract it from it, and there re- 10 


maineth 10. | 
Then I go on, and make a point under the next and 
Jaſt figure (4) in the dividend, and draw it down to the 
emainder 10, and it makes 104 for a new dividual: 
EIvhich is alſo a figure more than the diviſor ; and there- 
fore I ſeek how often 2 is contained in 10: I anſwer 

z times. But multiplying my diviſor | 
by 5, the product is 120; which is 24) 9464 (394 


| reater than the dividual: and there- AD 
b fore I make it but 4; and by it mul- 72 
| iply the diviſor; and the product is 3 
5 0; which being placed under, and 226 
n ſubtracted from the dividual, there 216 
4 Femaineth 8. And thus the whole 

Vork of this diviſion is ended; and I 104 
0 nd, that 9464 being divided by 24, 96 


or into 24 equal parts, is found to be — 
594, as was ſaid before, and the re- (8) 
mainder is 8; as you ſee in the work 

pn the margin. | | | 
Another example may be this. Let there be required 
Ne quoticnt of 1183653 divided by 385. Firſt I diſ- 
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poſe of the numbers, in order to 
their dividing; and becauſe 118, 
the three firſt figures of the divi- 
dend, is leſs than the diviſor 385, 
I therefore make a point under the 
fourth figure, which is 3, and ſee 28 

how often 3 (the firſt figure of the 

diviſor) is contained in 11: the anſwer is 3; which! 
put in the quotient, and thereby multiply the diviſor 38;, 
and the product is 1155; which I ſubtract from the di- 
vidual 1183, and there remains 28. Then (as before) 
I draw down the next figure, which is 6, and place it 
before the remainder 28 : ſo have 
I 286 for a new dividual ; and 
becauſe it hath no more figures 


385) 1183653 (; 
1155 


385) 1183653 (30 


than the diviſor, 1 ſeek how of- 1155 
ten 3 (the firſt figure in the divi- — 
ſor) is contained in 2, (the firſt 286 


figure of the dividual), and the 

anſwer is o; for a greater number cannot be contained 
in a leſſer; wherefore I put o in the quotient: and 
thereby (according to the 5th rule) I ſhould multiply my 
diviſor; but if I do, the product will be o; and © ſub- 
tracted from the dividual 286, the remainder is the 
ſame. Wherefore I draw down 

the next figure (5) from the di- 385) 1183653 (3) 
vidend, and put it before the ſaid 9 


remainder 286: ſo have 12865 1155 

for a new dividual; and becauſe — — 
it conſiſteth of four places, viz. 2865 
a place more than the diviſor, I 2695 


— 


ſeek how often 3 (the ſirſt figure 
of the diviſor) is contained in 28 170 

(the two firſt of the dividual), ” 
and I fay, there is 9 times 3 in 28; but multiplying my 
whole diviſor (385) thereby, I find the product to 
be 3465, which is greater than the dividual 2865: 
| Wherefore Ichuſe 8, which is leſs by an unit than 9 ; and 
thereby I multiply my diviſor 385, and the product 
3080; which till is greater than the ſaid dividual: 
wherefore I chuſe another number yet an unit leſs, 2. 


7, and having multiplied my diviſor thereby, the * 


. 


- ae. fe b 
+ Cr Ei | 
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duct is 2695; which is leſs than the dividual 2865: 
wherefore I put 7 in the quotient, and ſubtract 2695 
from the dividual 2865, and 
there remains 170. Then I 


385) 1183653 (3074 
draw down the lalt figure (3) 22 


in the dividend, and place 1155 

it before the ſaid remainder — 
170, and it makes 1703 for 2365 

a new dividual. Then (for 2695 
the reaſon above ſaid) I ſeek 

how often 3 is contained in 1703 
17: the anſwer is 5; but mul- 1540 
tiplying the diviſor thereby, — 
the product is 1925, greater (163) 


than the dividual: wherefore 


* I ſay it will bear 4, an unit lefs, and by it I multiply 
the diviſor 385; and the product is 1540, which is leis 
than the dividual ; and therefore I put 4 in the quo- 
tient, and ſubtract the ſaid product from the dividual, 


and there remaineth 163. And thus the work is fi- 
niſhed ; and I find that 1183653 being divided by 38s, 


or into 385 equal ſhares or parts, the quotient, or one ot 
* thoſe parts, is 3074; and beſides there is 163 remaining. 


And thus the Learner being well verſed in the me- 


= thod of the foiegoing examples, may be ſufficient- 


| ly qualified for the dividing of any greater ſum or num- 


ber, into as many parts as he pleaſeth ; that is, he may 


; underſtand the method of dividing by a diviſor which 
conſiſteth of 4, or 5, or 6, or any greater number of 


places ; the method being the fame with the foregoing 


I edamples in every reſpect. 


Other examples in diviſion. 


27986) 835684790 (29860 196374) 473986018 (2413 


85972 292748 _ 

275964 812380 

251874 | 785496 

240907 268841 
223888 196374 
170199 724678 
167916 589122 

Remains (228 30) l Remains (135556) 80 
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So if you divide 47386473 by 58736, you will fing 


the quotient to be 806, and 45257 will remain after ile 
work is ended, = fn 

In like manner, if you would divide 2846729204 by Tf 
433064, the quotient will be 7963, and the remainder as 
after diviſion will be 100572. mu 

When the diviſor is 3, 4, 5, 6, or more Figures, mu 
there is a ſure and eaſy way of performing the work tru- Ib 


lv, by making a table of the diviſor; which may be 63 
done by addition, or by multiplying the diviſor by 2, ent 


3, 4, Tc. f div 
he 
Aumit you are to divide 98 76543210 123456 E wot 
123456) 987654321 (8000 der 
98 7648 1 | 
6321 Ft 
— * | your 
on t. 


Here having noted the number of Figures in the divi- 
ſor, which here is fix, I make a point under the ſeventh 
figure, or place of the dividend, &c. 


1 122456 This table is made by doubling the 

firſt line, which is 246912, which add- 

2 246912 ed to the firſt or uppermoſt line gives 

— the third line 370368, which alſo add- 

3 370368 ed to the faid firſt line makes 493824 

for the fourth line or product; and ſo 

4 493824 of the reſt, ſtill remembring to add the 

— — ſubſequent line or product to the ſirſt or 

5 617280 uppermoſt line, till you come to the laſt 

line of 9 times, which is 1111104 

6 740726 The truth of which may be proved by 

—— - multiplying the firſt or uppermoſt line 

7 864192 by 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. and if you commit 

an error by addition it may be found 

8 987648 out, or corrected by multiplication. 

9 1111104 | 


Ts 


1 
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The Uſe of the ſaid table. 
When you have pointed out your number of places 


in the dividend, caſt your eye on the table, and at the 
© firſt view you may know how many times you can take; 
as in this example, 7 times is too little, and 9 times too 
much, wherefore I ſet down 8 in the quotient, and then 
multiply and ſubtract, and the remainder is 6; to which 


[ bring down 3, and put © in the quotient; then to the 


© 63 I bring down 2, and place another o in the quoti- 


ent; then to 632 | bring down 1, the laſt figure of the 
dividend 3 but ſtill it will not bear any time or times, 


* wherefore I put another © in the quotient; and ſo the 
work is done, aud the quotient is 8000, and the remain- 
der 6321; as in the work. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
(/.) If there are any cyphers on the right hand of 


your diviſor, you may cut off ſo many cyphers, or figures, 
on the right hand of your dividend ; but remember to 


bring them down (if figures) to the remainder, 


EXAMPLE, 


21l00)8645129(411 
84 


— — 


24 
21 


35 
21 


— 1429 


(24% .) By the foregoing rule, you may obſerve, that 
to divide by 10, 100, 1000, Cc. is only to cut ſo many 
figures from the right hand of the Gividend, as there are 
cyphers in the divitor. 


EXAMPLE. 


11000) 436821735) 
Ss the quotient is 43682, the remainder 725! 
(34ly.) When your diviſor is 12, or conſiſts only of 
one ſingle figure, or can be reduced to one, by cutting 
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off cyphers from its right hand, the work may be eaſily 
performed in one line, thus: N 


RULE. 


Drawing a line under the dividend, ſet down under 
its firſt figure, how often the diviſor is contained in it; 
what remains imagine placed before the next figure ; and, 
conſidering how often your diviſor is contained in the 
ſum it makes, ſet down the number underneath, as be- 
fore; and fo proceeding thro' all the figures, ſet down 
what remains at laſt, in the place where your quotient 


uſed to ſtand. 
6:0 MM PL £&S., 
4)93645(1 12)83675(1x Joo) 5635115 


323411 6972 | 805 


If you are to divide ſeveral numbers by one common 
diviſor (as in the calculating of tables, &c.) that you my 
know exactly at once how often your diviſor will go, 
in ſome convenient corner mak a table of your diviſor, 
by multiplying it ſeverally by all the vine digits: thus, 
ſuppoſe 562 your diviſor : 


562 | T 
1124 | 2 
1686 | 3 
2248 | 4 
2810| 5 
3372 | 6 
3934 | 7 
4490 | 8 
5058 | 9 
Proofs of Diviſion. 


(r/?.) Multiplication and diviſion mutally prove each 
other: for as if you divide the product of a multiplica- 
tion by the multiplier, the quotient will be the multipli- 
cand ; ſo, if you multiply the quotient of a diviſion by 
the diviſor, Waking in the remainder) the product will 
be the dividend. D 


(240. 


= OY 


to the loweſt terms: all which it doth fo preciſely, that. 
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(24ly.) Another proof of diviſion is, by adding toge- 
ther thoſe lines in the foilowing example, marked with 
aſteriſms (being the particular products of the diviſor, 
multiplied ſeverally by each figure in the quotient, toge- 
ther with the remainder of the divilion) the total of 
which (if right) will be the dividend. 

(3dly.) Diviſion may allo be proved as multiplicati- 
on, by a croſs, thus; caiting out the nines from che di- 
viſ-r and quotient, place the remainders on its right and 
left fides.z then multiplying che two figures to placed to- 
gether, and caſting ihe nines from the product, add 
what's left to the remainder of the diviſion ; and (till 
caſting out the nines, let the overplus be placed at the 
top; then alſo caſting the nines from the dividend, let 
down the figure remaining at the bottom, which if it a- 
grees with that at top, the work may be ſuppoled right. 
See each proof in the foilowing | 


EXAMPLE. 


- 


736(862256( 1172 
736* 736 
1272 7032 
8 736* 3516 8 
— 8204 
3 5365 
3d Proof 5152“ 862592 
— 664 Remaider. 
2136 
1472 863256 1/t Proof 
664 * 


863256 2d Proof. 


REDUCTION. 
I. EduQtion is that which brings together two or 
more numbers of different denominations into 
one denomination ; or it ſerveth to change or alter num- 
bers, money, weight, meaſure, or time, from one deno- 
mination to another; and likewife to abridge fractions 


the 
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the firſt proportion remaineth without the leaſt jot of er. 
ror or wrong committed: ſo that it veloageth as well 
to fractions as integers ; of which in its proper place, 
Reduction is generally performed either by multiplicati- 
on or diviſion, From whence we may gather, That, 

2. Reduction is either deſcending or aſcending. 

3. Reduction deſcending is, when it is required to re- 
duce a ſum or number of a greater denomination into a 
leſſer, which number, when it is ſo reduced, ſhall be e- 
qual in value to the number firlt given in the greater de- 
nomination : as if it were required to know how many 
ſhillings, pence, or farchings, are equal in value to an 
hundred pounds? or, how many ounces, are contained in 
45 hundred weight? or, how many days, hours, or mi- 
nates, there are in 249 years? &c. And this kind of 
reduction is generally performed by multiplication, 

4. Reduction aſcending is, when it is required to re- 
Auce or bring a ſum or number of a ſmaller denominati- 
on into a greater, which ſhall be equivalent to the given 
number: as ſuppoſe if were required to find out how 
many pence, ſhillings, or pounds, are equal in value to 
42785 farthings? or, how many hundreds are equal to 
(or in) 3748 pounds, &c. And this kind of reduction 
is always performed by diviſion. | 

5. When any ſum or number is given to be reduced 
into another denomination, you are to conſider whether 
it ought to be reſolved by the rule deſcending or aſcend- 
ing, viz. by multiplication, or diviſion. It it be to be 
performed by multiplication, conſider how many parts of 
the denomination into which you would reduce it, are 
contained in an unit or integer of the given number, 
and multiply the ſaid given number thereby, and the 
product thereof will be the anſwer to the queſtion. As, 
if the queſtion were, In 38 pounds how many 
ſhillings? here I conſider, that in 1 pound are 38 
20 ſhillings, and that the number of ſhillings 20 
in 38 pounds, will be 20 times 38; wherefore —— 

I multiply 38 J. by 20, and the product is 760, 760. 
and ſo many ſhillings are contained in 38 pounds; | 
as in the margin. | 
But when there is a denomination or denominations 
between the number given and the number required, 
18 you 


. 2 —_— = 


ny pounds are contained in 2640 
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you may, if you pleaſe, reduce it into the next inferior 
denomination,and then into the next lower than that, &c., 
until you have brought it into the 

denomination required. As for 132 pounds 
example: let it be demanded, In 20 

132 pounds how many farthings ? 
Firſt, I multiply 132 (the number 2640 ſhillings 
of pounds given) by 20 to bring it 12 

into ſhillings, and it makes 2640 
ſhillings. Then do J multiply the 5280 
ſhillings 2640 by 12 to bring them 2640 
into pence,and it produceth 31680, 
and ſo many pence are contained 31680 Pence 

in 2640 ſhillings, or 132 pounds. 4 

Then do I multiply the pence, 2. 5ͤ;-vͤ | 
21680 by 4 to bring them into 126720 farthings. 
farthings, (becauſe 4 farthings is a 

penny) and ] find the product thereof to be 126720, and 
ſo may farthings are equal in value to 132 pounds. The 
work is manifeſt in the margin. 

6. And if the number propounded to be reduced is to 
be divided, or wrought by the rule aſcending, conſider 
how many of the given numbers are equal to an unit or 
integer in that denomination to which you would re- 
duce your given number, and make that your diviſor, 
and the given number your divi- 


dend; and the quotient thence a- J. 
riſing will be the number ſought allo) 26410 (13 
or required. As for example: let * 


it be required to reduce 2640 ſhil- 
lings into pounds. H-re 1 conſi- 
der that 20 ſhillings are equal to 
one pound; wherefore I divide 
2640 (the given number) by 20, 
and the quotient is 132, and ſo ma- 


ſhillings. In reduction deſcending 
and aſcending, the learner is ad- 
viied to take particular notice of 
the tables 1 in the former part of this book, 
where he may be informed what multipliers or diviſors 
to make uſe of in the reducing of any number io any o- 

ther 


— : 0 08 V 
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ther denomination whatſoever, eſpecially Engliſh mo- 
nies, weights, meaſures, time, and motion. But in thix 
place it is not convenient to meddle with foreign coins, 
weights, or meaſures. | 

But if in reduction aſcending it happen that there is a 
denomination, or denominations between the number 
given and the number required, then you may reduce 
your number given into the next ſuperior denomination; 
and when it is ſo reduced, bring it into the next above 
that; and ſo on, until you have brought it into the de- 
nomination required. As for example: 

Let it be demanded, In 126720 farthings how many 
pounds? Firſt I divide my given number (being far- 
things) by 4, to bring them into pence, (becauſe 4 far. 
things make one penny) ; and there are 31680 pence, 
Then I divide 31680 pence by 12, and the quotient gi. 
veth 2640 ſhillings. And then I divide 2640 ſhillings by 
20, and the quotient giveth 132 pounds; which are e- 
qual in value to 126720 farthings. See the whole work 
as it followeth. 

12) "| BR 
4) 126720 (31680 (26410 (13 


„„ „„ „„ „ 9 + + * 4 * 
* 


. 2 
6 76 6 
4 72 6 
27 48 + 
24 48 4 
32 (0) (0) 
22 
(9) ; 


7. When the number piven to be reduced, conſiſteth 


ef divers denominations, as pounds, ſhillings, pence, and 
farthings ; or of hundreds, quarters, pounds, and oun- 
ces, &c. then you are to reduce the higheſt (or greateſt) 
denomination into the next inferior, and add thereunto 
the number ſtanding in that denomination, which your 


greateſt or higheſt number is reduced to. Then * * 
| | that 


into pence: firſt I bring 48 /. in- 
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chat ſum into the next inferior denomination, adding 
© thereto the number ſtanding in that denomination. Do 
ſo until you have brought the 


number given into the denomi— E „ 
nation propoſed. As, if it were 43—13—10 
required to reduce 48/. 13s. Tod. 20 


to ſhillings, by multiplying it by 960 ſhillings 

20, and the product is 960 ſhil- Add 13 

lings; to which I add the 13 ſhil- 

lings, and they make 973. Then Sum 973 ſhillings 
12 


I multiply 973 by 12, to bring 


© the ſhillings into pence, and they 


; make 11676; to which I add the | I946 

lo pence, and they make 11686 973 

| pence for the anſwer. See the — 
work done. 11676 pence 

; Add 10 


Sum 11686 pence 


8. If in reduction aſcending, after diviſion is ended, 
any ching remain, ſuch remainder is of the ſame denomi- 
nation with the dividend. 
EFxample. In 4783 farthings, I demand how many 
pounds ! View the following operation. 
E Furſt, I divide | 
the given number 12 alloy 
olf farthings (viz. 4) 4733 (1195 (glg (4 pounds 
4733) by 4, to h = 
bring them into 4 108 8 
pence, and the — — — | 

quotient is 1195 7 115 (19) ſhillings 
| pence ; and there 4 108 

28 


| remaineth 3 after 


| the work of di- Rem. (7) pence 


viſion is ended, 3 
| Which is 3 futh- — J. s. 4. 777 
ings. 23 Fatcit 4192723 
Again, I divide wh ans: 
1195 pence (the — a 
{aid quotient), by Rem: (3) farthings 
la, to reducethem | into 
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into ſhillings, and the quotient is 99 ſhillings; and there 
is a remainder of 7, which is 7 pence. 

And then divide 99 ſhillings (the laſt quotient, by 20, 
to bring it into pounds, and the quotient is 4/. and there 
remaineth 19 ſhillings : ſo that I conclude that in 478; WE 
(the propoſed number of farthings) there is 4 pounds, 19 Ns 


. 


ſhillings, 7 pence, 3 farthings. | 


More examples in reduction of coin. 


f 120 

Queſt. 1. In 438 J. how many 428 pounds . 15 

ſhillings? Facit 8760 ſhillings; 20 Y me 
for multiplying 428 by 20, the 1 


product amounteth to ſo much. Facit 8760 ſhillings 


See the work. 133 
| | M 
Qreft, 2. In 467 /. how many 467 pound; : (th 
pence? Firſt multiply the given 20 | the 
number of pounds (467) by 20, | 
to bring it into ſhillings ; and it 9240 ſhill, 
makes 9340 ſhillings; then mul- I2 
tiply the ſhillings by 12, and it — 
produceth 112080 pence, thus, 1868 
934 
Facit 112080 pence Fa 
| — 0 
Or it may be reſolved thus, 467 pounds into 
viz. Multiply the given number 240 ber « 
of pounds (467) by (240) the by li 
number of pence in a pound, and 1868 
the product is the ſame, viz. 934 


112080 pence ; as by the opera- 
tion appeareth. Facit 112080 pence 
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et. In 5673 J. how $573 pounds 
many farthings? Firſt mul- 20 
tipl/ the given number by — 
20, to briag it into ſhillings, 113460 ſhillings 
and it produceth 113460 I2 
© ſhillings ; then multiply that — 
Product by 12, to bring it 22692 
ioto pence, and it produceth T1246 
= 1:61520 pence; then, laſtly, — 
P multiply the pence by 4, and 1361520 pence 
Q i: produceth 5445030 far- 4 
# things. See the operation. — 
Facit 5446080 farthings 


— 10 5 _ 
* + * 7 id | aa wor © 
N K 


Or this queſtion might have been thus reſolved, v/z. 
+ Multiply 5673 (the given number of pounds) by 960 
| (the number of farthings in a pound), and it produccth 
| the ſame effect; as you may ſee by the work. 


5673 pounds 20 ſhillings 
990 12 
34038 240 pence 
51057 4 


Facit 5446080 farthings 960 farthings 


Otherwiſe thus: Firſt, bring the given number 5673h 
nino ſhillings, and multiply the ſhillings by 48, the num- 
ber of farthings in a ſhilling, and the ſame effect is there- 

by likewiſe produced, viz. 


5673 pounds 12 pence 
20 4 


- ; I 13460 ſhillings 


48 farthings 
3 48 | 


90768 
45384 


. mo ye pang 


Facit 5446080 farthings 
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Theſe various ways of operation are expreſſed to infor 
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the judgment of the learner with the reaſon of the rule 


for the meaneſt capacities. 

Areſt. In 458 . 16. 
7d. zart. how many far- 
things? To reſolve this que- 
{tion, conſider the ſeventh 
rule, and work as you are 
there directed, and you will 
find the aforeſaid given num- 
bers to amount to 440479 
farthings, viz. 


This laſt queſtion, or any 
other of this kind, vir. where 
the number given to be re- 
duced conſiſteth cf ſeveral 
denominations, may . be 
more conciſely reſolved 
thus, viz. When you mul- 
tiply the pounds by 20, to 
bring them into ſhillings, to 
the product of the firſt figure 
add the figure ſtanding in 
the place of units in the de- 
nomination of ſhillings : but 


becaufe the firſt ſigure in the 


J. 1. d. or. 
458—16—7— 
20 
9160 
Add 16 ſhillings 
Sum 9176 ſhillings 
12 
18352 
9176 
110112 
Add 7 pence 
Sum 110119 pence 
4 : 
449476 
Add - 3 faribirgs 
Sum 440479 farthings 
l f. dl. or 
458—16—7—3 
20 
9176 ſhillings 
12 
18359 
9176 


110119 pence 
4 


Facit 440479 farthings. 
multiplier 


| mult 
6, v 


More ways may be ſhewn, but theſe are ſufficient ev The 
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Wuliplier is o, I fay, o times 8 is nothing, but 6 is 


e, which I put down for the firlt figure in the product. 
Then, becauſe the multiplier is o, I go on no further 


with it; for if 1 ſhould, the whole, product would 
beo; but proceed. And when I come to multiply 
| bythe ſecond figure in the multiplier, to the product 
of it I add the figure ſtanding in the place of tens in 


© the denomination of ſhillings, which is 1; faying, 


2 times 8 is 16 and (the ſaid figure) 1 is 17. Then 
1 ſet dowu 7, and carry the unit to the product of 
the next figure, as his been directed before. So 
that now you may have the whole product and ſum of 
© ſhillings at one operation, which is the ſame as before. 
And when you multiply the ſhillings by 12, to bring 
them into pence, after the fame manner, add to the 
product the number ſtanding iu the der.omination of 
pence; and ſo when you multiply the pence by 4, to 
bring them into faithings, add to the product the num- 
ber ſtanding under the denomination of farthings. See 
the laſt queſtion thus wrought on the margin of the 
preceed ing page. | 


Reduction of Troy weight. 


We now come to give the learner ſme examples in 

| troy weight; wherein we {11ll be brief, having given 

{0 large a taſte of reduction in the former examples of 

coin And now the learner muſt be mindful of the 
table of troy weight delivercd in Addition. 


Qzeſt; In 482 lb. 7 oz. 13 pw. 21 grs. how 
many grains? 

Multiply by 12, by 20, and by 24, taking in the fi- 
gures ſtanding in the'{everal denominations, according 
to the dircctions, gigen formerly and you will find 
the product to be 2580013 grains, which is the num- 
ber required, or anſwer to the queſtion. Sce the 
whole work as followeth. | 
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| 14. 02. PW. gr. 
482— J— 13— 21 
12 


2 — 


971 
48 2 


5791 ounces 
20 


115333 penny- weight 
24 
402233 
2321668 
Facit "2780013 grains. 

Oneſt. 14. In 2780013 grains, I demand how many 
pounds, ounces, penny- weights, and grains! 

This is but the foregoing queſtion inverted, and is 
relolved by dividing by 24. by 20, aud by 12 and the 
anſwer is 482 Ib. 7 oz. 13 pw. 21 gr. 

; 2 | 12) ; £ 
24) 2780013 (1158313 (5791 (482 


24 Io 48 
38 15 99 
24 14 96 
140 16 31 
120 18 24 
200 3 Ran! (7) ounces 
192 2 | 


— — 


81 Rem. (13) penny-weight 


93 J. 02, pw. gr 
"IS Facit 482— J—13-—2T 


A 1 * . £ by 71 
„Remains (31) grains Redut, 
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Redudli:n of Avoirdupois weight. 
In reducing Avoirdupois weight, the learner muſt 
have recourſe to the table of avoirdupois weight delivers 
ed before. 


Queſt. In 47 C. 1 qr. 20 lb. C. gr. 1b, 
how many ounces? multiply by 4, 47— I— 20 
by 28, and by 16; and the laſt pro- 4 
duct will be the anſwer, viz. 84992 _— 
ounces. 189 quarters 

1512 
380 
5312 lb. 
16 
31872 
7 5312 


Facit 84992 ounces 

Queft. In 84992 ounces, I demand how many 

C. qrs. Ib. and oz ? b 

This is the foregoing queſtion inverted; and will be 

reſolved if you divide by 16, by 28, and by 4; and the 

anſwer is 47 C. 1 qr. 20 lb. equal to the given number 
in the foregoing queſtion. 

. „ . en. 
16) 84992 (5312 (189 (47—1—20—0 


80 28 16 


42 251 29 
48 224 28 


— — — y — — — — 


nn 


79-208 
32 {(20)pounds 


32 
Ms Reciece 
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_ Reduttion of liquid meaſure. 


Queſt. In 45 tun of wine, how many gallons ! 
Multiply by 4, and by 63; the product is 11340 gal- 
tons for the anſwer. 


> A Pe... * l K pr rt, 1 —" Loud F "3d 


Facit 11340 gallons 


Aue ſt. In 34 rundlets of wine, each containing 18 
gallons, I demand how many hogfheads ? 


Firſt, find how many gallons are in the 24 rund- 
lets, which you may do if you multiply 24 by 18, the 
content of a rundlet, and the product is 612 pallons; 
which you may reduce into hogſheads, if you divide 
them by 63, and the quote will be 9 hogſheads, and 
45 gallons; See the work. 


34: 
13 


2 72 
34 


— 


63) 612 (9hhds. 


567 
Remains (45) gallons 


Facit 9 hhds, 45 gall... 


n : 
7 


per 
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Queſt. In 12 tuns, how many rundlets of 14 gallons 
per rundlet ? 


Reduce your tuns into gallons, and divide them by 
14, the gallons in a rundlet, and the quoiiemt (216) 
is your anſwer, See the work. 


14) 3024 (216 rundlets 


22 
14 


—— — 


84 
84 Facit 216 rund. 


(0) 
Reduction of long meaſure. 


— 


Que ſi. I demand how many fur!ongs, poles, inches, 
and barley-corns will reach from London to York, it be- 
ing accounted 151 miles! 
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1;1 miles 
8 furlongs in a mile 
1208 furlongs 
40 poles in a furlong 
48320 poles 
11 half-vards in a pole 
4832 
4832 
531520 half. yards 
18 inches in a half- yard 


425216 
53152 


9567360 inches | 
3 barley-corns in an inch 


Facit 28702080 barley- corns in 151 miles 


Queſt. The circumference of the earth (as all other 
circles are) is divided into 360 degrees, and each degree 
into 60 minutes, which, upon the ſuperficies of the carth, 
are equal to 60 miles; now I demand how many miles, 
furlongs, perches, yards, feet, and barley-corns, will 
reach round the globe of the earth ? 
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300 degrees 
60 minutes or miles in a degree 


21600 miles about the earth 
8 rurlongs in a mile 


— 


I 72800 furlongs about the earth 
490 perches in a turlong 


6912000 poles or perches about the earth 
II hait-yards in a perch 
0912 
6912 


2)7603 2000 half-yards about the earih 


. > Jah he 
2 ve 2 


(33016000 yards, viz. the half-yards di- 


. 42 
2 vided by 2 js 
114048000 feet about the earth (| f 
12 inches in a foot vn 
3 iS 
228096 a = 
* 114048 if 
ee > 
th, I 365 576000 inches about the carth | 4 b 
oe 3 barley-corns in an inch Wo 
in 4 * 
& ' 
Facit 4105728000 barley-corns 5 
7 * 5 
And ſo many will reach round the world, the whole be- | 9 
ing 21600 miles. Sothat if any perton were to go round, f 1 
and go 15 miles every day, he would go the whole cir- i 
cumference in 1440 days, which is 3 years, 11 months 1 
and 15 days. : | 8 
Reduction of Time. 1 
| ji 
Queſt. In 28 years, 24 weeks, 4 days, 16 hours, 30 4 
b minutes, how many minutes ? 


1 


5 
OF 
' 
4 
rE 
1 
1 
, 


| 

5 4 
12 
+ 
IS 
i 

10 


Tear 7. 


— 
- 
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Tears. weeks. days. hours. minute N 
28——24 4—16— 30 
$2 weeks in a year 

—— 
60 
142 


—— — 


1480 weeks 
7 


10364 days 
24 
41462 
20729 
248752 hours 
60 


149251 50 minutes. 

Note, That in reſolving the laſt queſtion aſter the i- 
thod expreſſed, there are loſt in every year 30 hours : jor 
the year conſiſteth of 265 days and 6 hours ; but by in.» 
tiplying the year by 52 weeks, which is 364 401, you 400 
I day and 6 hours every year, Wherefore, to find an er- 
act anſwer, bring the odd weeks, days and hours, ints 
Hours, and then multiply the years by the number of Furs 
in a year, viz. 8766, and to the predudt add the hiurs 
hours; which bring into minutes, as before. See the laſl 
queſt ion thirs reſylved, 


contained in the odd time, and you have the exat? time in 


Days. honrs. Weeks. days. hour]. 
28 365——6 24—--4——16 
8765 24 7 
172 1466 172 
172 730 24 
197 
22 8766 hours in a year 694 
| —. 9891 
249592 hours | | 
. 41 44 hours 


14975 520 minutes in 28 years and 4144 hours. 80 


S 
A 
* 


„ 


5 
* 
= 
. 
5 
3 
21 
K 
- 
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So you ſee, that, according to the method firſt uſed to 
reſolve this queſtion, the hours contained in the given 
time, are 248752; but according to the laſt, beſt, or 


trueſt method, they are 249592, which exceeds the for- 
mer by 840 hours. 


But for molt occaſions it will be ſufficient to multipl 
the given years by 365; and to the product add the days 
in the odd time, if there be any, and then there will be 
only a loſs of ſix hours in every year; which may be ſup · 
vlied by taking a fourth pa: t of the given years, and ad- 
ding it to the contained days, and you have your deſire. 


The Golden Rule ; or, Rule of Three DireR, 


S fo called from its extraordinary uſefulneſs, not only 
in arithmetical queſtions, but in all parts of the ma- 
thematicks. 8 ; 8 
It is alſo called the rule of three, becauſe there are al- 
ways three numbers given to find out a fourth: and it is 
properly called th? rue of proportion, becauſe the firſt 
number bears ſuch proportion to the ſecond, as the third 
does to the fourth. | 


The delign of this rule is, to ſhew how to find a 
turth proportional number, by having three given num- 
bers, which is deducihie from the ſixteenth propoſit. of 
the lixth book of Euciid's elements. 


The Rule is, 


Multiply the ſecond” and third numbers together, and 
divide the product by the firſt number, and the quetient 


thence ariſing the is fourth number ſought. Or, 


Divide the ſecond number by the firſt, and multiply the 
quotient by the third, and the product is the number re- 
quired: for the fourth number contains the third, ſo often 
as the ſecond contains the firſt. And this is called direct 
proportion. 

All queſtions in this rule of three conſiſt of three num- 


bers, whereof two are always of one kind or denominati- 
n. As in this example. 


if 


—_ - 
_ 
K+ r —_— 5 
a" 77 * 4 
_ 
L — 


1 8 ＋ 
* N. 


as 
— 


o * n 4 » W * 
22 — — r — = 
— ww 


_ - — et — 
o * 
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If I give 105. for 5 yards, what ſhall I give for 15 yard; 
at the ſame rate! 


Now two of theſe are of the ſume hind, that is, ih; 
wumber of 5 and 15, which are both yards, which place 
thus. The number, concerning which the queſtion is as}. 
ed, muſt be in the third place. 3 

Now in this queſtion the 15 yards is the number, ail In 
the price of which the queſtion requires the value; place it tal 
therefore in the third place. tereſ 

Then ſeek ont the other number of the ſame kind or . er le 
nomination, which uu be yards alſo, which in this 02 depe 
„ion is 5; ſet this in the firſt place, and then the other muſt 


number (that is 103 ) "will conſequently claim the /ccc:11 i the 0 
place, and the anſwer to the queſion will be always e WR" the 
fame denomination with it, which here is, ſhilliugs. & firſt | 
Now the queſtion ſtated according to the foregoing run 
ſtands thus. certa! 
| and f 
It 5 yards colt 103. what will 15 yards coſt ? lowit 
the | Ex 
5 vat 
5 ) 150 ( 30 I 
15 | 
oo | | 
Multiply the ſecond number by the third, and divide the 
product by the firſt. 


Note, That the three numbers are 5, 10, 15. 


Proof of the laſt queſlion. 

IWhat ſhall T pay for 5 yards, when 15 yards are /old 
for 30 ſhillings ? 

If 15 yards coſts 20s. what will 5 yards colt ? 

5 


Ex: 


4 run; 


15) 150 (105. Anſwer. 
15 | 


O0 
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What is the intereſt of 7 5 pounds at the rate of 8 pounds 


. per Cent. per annum ? 
The numbers will be ſtated thus: 


EF. 1. | Top x 
100 8 75 


ln this example there are two numbers that are prin. 
cipal money, and one that is intereſt ; therefore the in- 
tereſt (according to the rule) muſt ſtand in the middle, 
or ſecond place; the principal on which the intereſt, 
dependeth, viz. 100 J. (8 /. being the intereſt thereof) 
E muſt ſtand in the firſt place towards the left hand, and 
the other principal on which the fourth number (which 
is the number ſought for) dependeth, muſt poſſeſs the 
fſirſt place towards the right-hand. 

By cheſe rules foregoing, you may with eaſe and 
WE certainty perform any operation in direct proportion; 
and for your further information take the examples fol- 
| lowing. 


ws ww. 


Example. If the intereſt of 1001., for one year be 8 l. 


| what is the intereſt of 75,1. for the ſame time: 
FL. CE. YÞ 


100 8 75 
| 8 


the Iloo) 6100 6/7. for anſwer. 


* 


Example. if 32 rundlets of brandy coſt 96 I. what wilt 
4 rundlets coſt at that rate? 


ſold Run. E: Run. 
32 96 4 
4 


———ä— 


32) 384 (12 J. Anſwer 


64 
o Remains 


oe 4 
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Example. If 12 bags of cotton-wool coſt 1841. what 
will 17 bags coſt ? 
Bags £ Bags 


I2 184 17 
17 | 
£E * 86 
1288 268 13 4 Anſwer, 
184 


rz) 3128 (260ʃ. 


72 
8 Pounds remain 
20 Shillings multiply 


12) 160 (13 Shillings 


40 
4 Shillings remain 
12 Pence multiply 


———ů— 


12) 48 (4 Pence 


o Remains 


Note, That as in the laſt example, when any thing 
remains that is reducible to a lower denomination, 3i- 
ter it is ſo reduced, it muſt be divided continually by the 
firſt number. | 

Caſe.] When any of the three numbers given happen 
to be of divers denominations. 

| Rule, ] You may reduce them into the loweſt deno- 
mination. And if your firſt number require to be redu- 
ced, your third muſt be reduced likewiG into the ſame 
denomination as the firſt: for the firſt and third num- 
ber before you begin your operation, muſt be always of 
one name or denomination. 


Example. If 17 hog ſheads of ſugar coſt 3201. 12% 
| © Bhat will 5 of theſe hog ſheads Aug, u 


4 


_— 


- 
- 


. ORR, ²˙ 6 bc tet Crna 


1. 


vel 
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Hlhds I. Ss. F#hds 
1 320 12 5 
20 


— V — 


Shilli a 
641 n 5 Multiply 


— alo) J. J. . d. . 
17) 32060 (18815 (94 5 10 2 77 


_ = 
yo fe i III ie EE he PT CES ce 


150 8 
146 o Remains 
100 


— . — — 


15 Shillings remain. 5 Multiply 


12 Pence in a Shilling. 
| 30 
| "$ 
| 17) 180 (r Pence | 
"4 Fartvings in a Penny 5 Mattply 


17) 40 (2 Farthings 


6 Farthings remain to be divided by 17. 
Note, That when you have multiplied the ſecond and 
third numbers together, and divided the product by the 


# 


N firſt, the quotient is of the ſame denomination as the ſe- 
ond number is, after you have reduced it (as in the 

: | laſt example) into its loweſt denomination given. 

« 


| Example. If 4C. 1 qr. 24 jb. of /ugar coſt 141. what 
f | wil 18C, coſt ? 2: 29 Do YO 
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. C. 
14 18 
4 18 
42 18 
45 18 


500 th. of ſugar 2016 lb. of ſugar a | 
14 J. Sterling. Multiply. 


32 
224 Pounds remain 1 
20 Shillings ia x /. : Multiply, 


5100) 44180 (8 Shillings. 


550 


480 Shillings rem. i 
12 Pence A I 5. Multiply. 


48 


—— — —ê 


5loo) 57160 (11 Pence. 


7 
260 Pence remain. n 
4 Farthings in 1 at Multiply. 
— | of 
gloo) 10140 (2 Qrs. | that 
S Wo BK NE 
redu 


—— — 


40 Farthings remain to be divided E 


by 500 w; 
| y 50 Note ll 


att 
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Note farther, That what farthings remain to be di- 


© vided by the common diviſor, (as in the laſt example) 


becauſe you can reduce them into no lower denomina- 


tion, you may place them over your diviſor, as fracti- 


ons of a farthing, which ſhall be explained when we 


come to treat of vulgar fractions, c 


Caſe.] When the firſt number of the three given, is 


but a unit, the operation is performed by multiplicati- 
on only. 


Example. FI give 158. for a pound of thred, what 


E will 250 th. coft me at that rate? 


. 8. . 
8 15 250 
15 
1250 

250 


2750 J. anſwer, or 187/. 102. 
Example. At 141. 10s. 6d. per bag of hops, what coſt 


55 vags £ 
FE Bag # . d. Bags 
I 14 10 6 55 
20 
290 Shillings 
12 
3486 Pence 
55 the 3d number. 5 
17430 
17430 


Multiply. 


f 19 t· 730 pence Auſ. or 798/. 175.67. 
Caſe,] When the third number of the three given (or 
that 1ywards the right-hand) is a unit; ſuch operation 


d »erformed by diviſion only; if the number need no 
reducing. | 


Example. If 40 pieces of broad cloth colt gol. what 
vill one piece coſt? - | 


© 3 Piepes 
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Pieces | J. Piece 


40 


— — 


19 


— —— 


30 Pounds remain. 


If one buſhel of rye coſt 38. 6d. what wil, a laſt, er 10 


guarters coft after that rate 


Firſt reduce the 35. 6 d. into pence, that is 42 d. and 
the 10 quarters into buſhels, that is 80, and let the quel. 


tion thus. 


It i buſhel coſt 42d. what will 8a buſhels coſt ? 


Bo 


3360 


* 


The firſt number (or place being 1) will neither mv. 
tiply nor divide, then bring the 33609. into ſhillings by 


590 1 
lo) 50lo (144 “/. or 1 


dividing by 12, as following. 


12) 3360 (280 Shillings 


24 


For the proof of this, 
and the like queſtions, 
reduce the anſwer into 
pence, to know whether 
your work be right, as 

8ppears in the work. 


If T paid 4321, for 525 quarters of malt, what il 


141. 
20 


— — 


280 


> 


3360 


— — _— 


price of 1 quarter after that rate? 


Al. 159. 
Anſwer. 


210) 28lo (14%. 
20 


—_— — 


80 
fo 


— — 


O 


— — 
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Which being {tated ſtands thus: 
If 525 quarters colt 432/. what will 1 quarter coſt ? 

In this queſtion you cannot multiply the ſecond num- 
ber by the third, becauſe the third number (or place) 
is but one. | 

Therefore to perform this queſtion with eaſe, reduce 
4221 into farthings by eduction, which makes 414720 
farihings to be divided, which divide by 525, the quar- 
tors of malt and the quotient,the anſwer, is 789 farthings ; 
the remainder after the diviſion is ended, are but the 

arts af a farthiog. 

Leh, The 789 farthings being reduced, are 16s, 
5d. T. Therefore, if 525 quarters of mal: (or tods of 
woul or goods) be ſold tor 432/. one quarter will 
coit 165. 5d. I. after that rate. Or which is better, re- 
duce the 4324, into ſhillings, and it gives 8640, which 

| divide by 525, and the quotient is 16, and the remain» 
der 240, which multiply by 12 the product is 2880, 
| which divide! 525 the quotient is 5 pence, and the 
| rcnamder 255 that multiplied by 4, and the product 
| 1020 divided as before, gives I farthing, and 2 parts 
| of another tarthiv 
wl If a grocer bought 4 C. 4 weight of nutmegs, which 
by 64% hem 10 l. 138. 8d. huw may he ſell 1lb. weight 
w:thout gain or loſs ? 
A Keduce the money into pence, it makes 39294. for 
the dividend, and 5 C. + weight into pound weight, 
by 1redu&tion, makes 644 pound weight tor the diviſor; 
tuen divine the 39284 by 644, aud the quotient gives 61 
peuce, the price of one pound, vg. $5 14 5 

Note that what ſum of money you deſire to gain, 
add it to the price, and work as above, to know what 
the price of one pound will be, fo will you know what 
you get by every ſingle pound. 

Suppoſe the yearly rent of 201. belonged to 7 landlords, 

Reduce the 20/. into farihings, and they are 19200, 
which divide by 7, the quotient gives 2742 farthings$, 
for each landlord, from which you may ſubtract the taxes, 

By the ſame rule vou may draw a Compoſition of 
debits; for if a man owe to ſeveral credi.ors, as ſuppoſe 
i comes to in all 25/ 16s. reduce it into farthings, 


and divide it by the number of pounds owing, Cc. as, 


(Lea Suppaſy 


_ 


= — — — —— — — — — — — 
© + 8 * a a 
* 


„ 
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J. 1. 
Suppoſe a man leaveth 131. To the firſt 3 12 
to pay his debts, and he owes — Second 4 07 
ene man 5l. the ſecond 61. and — Third 5 01 
the third l. which makes 181 
what is each man's ſhare ? 13 0000 


If 28 Quarters of barley coſt 3ol. 108. 6d. tell mewhat 


84 quarters come to at that rate © 
28 Qrs coſt 30/. 10s. 6d. what will 84 qrs coſt ? 


20 I2 
— 28) 615384 (21978 pence. 
Shillings 610 56 — 
12 — 210) 18211—6 
—— 55 _ * 
1226 28 1 91 11 6 
610 — — 
22 273 
Pence 7226 252 
34 1 
218 
29304 196 
58608 
. 224 
Sum 615284 224 
o 


84 Qrs come to 91/. 11. 6d. 
20 


1831 
12 


2668 
183k 


Por a proof I reduce the 
21“. 115. 6d. into pence. 


21978 


. How many yards of cloth ſhall I buy for 211. 705 
2 + d. when 3 4 are ſold for 21. 143. 3d? 
- Firſt, reduce the 2/. 14s. 3d. into farthings, which 


R dC Ae we," 


make 2604, for the firit number; next, the 3 yards and 
0 | an 


e Nn art ASS 27-44 


In 


fa 
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an half into quarters, which make 14 for the ſecond 
number, and the 21/. 10s. 1d. 4 and it makes 20646 
farthings ; then multiply that by 14, and the product is 
289044 to be divided by 2604, and the quotient gives 
111 quarters of yards, to divide by 4, (the quarters in a 
yard) and the quotient is 27 yards 4, iz. 3 quarters, 
anſwer f 
Thus ſtated being reduced. 
Farthings Quarters Farthings 
2603 14 206 46 
14 
If ene pound of iron coſt 3 pence half-penny, what will 
7C. 3qrs. 17lb. ce? 
4 


31 quarters of hundreds, 
28 pounds in a 4 of an hundred. 
— take in 17lb. 


63 
pounds 885 in 7C. 3qrs. 171b. 
14 farthings in 3d. & 


3540 
885 


= 2 — — 


4) 12390 farthings anſwer 


— — 


12) 3097 
210) 2518—1 


anſwer . 12 18 


I + | 
Note, That this example may ſerve for a rule to re- 


duce hundreds, quarters, and pounds into pounds; but 
molt tradeſmen {et the weights in ſhort, thus, 7 « 3 
Inſtead of ſetting them as above 7 C. 3 qrs. 171b. 


- 17 
Beſides, this way of proof, of reducing the total to 


farthings again, is moſt neceſſary tor young learners, 


n moſt of the queſtions ia the rule of three, 


The 


— LY — —@©@__T.- _. wc ˙ q—Ä— —ꝓͤẽ - — 2 = 
o —— — — * — 
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The Indirect Rule of Three, * 

N the indirect rule of three, the numbers are in re. laſt 
ciprocal proportion, that is, the fourth number to qual 

be found, js to hear the ſame ratio to the ſecond as the the 
third does to the firſt, but in an inverted order; that is, Var 
the greater the third term is in reſpect to the firſt, the 8 
leſs muſt the fourth be in reſpect to the ſecond. | hicie 


This rule differs, in its operation, from the direct, in 
that, after the queſtion is ſtated, and the numbers of the MW 
2 prepared (as in the direct rule) your firſt and 7 

If 


ſecond muſt be multiplied together, and your third num. 
ber be your diviſor, The quotient, as before, will be p 
2 nun 
EXAMPLES. bY 


Ex. 1ſt.) What number of men muſt be employed, 1 
to finiſh, in 12 days, what 43 men would be 35 days WF 
about? 
days. men. days. 
43 


105 
140 


— v—u 


12) 1505 


Anſwer, 125 men. 


(Fx. ad.) How many yards of ſtuff 3 grs. wide, 
will hang a room which requires 420 yards of 5 9 


wide ? 
gri. yards, grs. 
If 5 10.—3 
5 
3) 2100 


—— — 


Anſwer, 700 


— 
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333 — — 


— 


The reaſon of this operation will appear plain (after 
W what has been ſaid in the direct rule) by conſidering the 


WE laſt example. Now it is clear, that if of the ſtuff, being 5 6 
| WE quarters wide, there are 420 yards required, then were a 
e the ſtuff but 1 quarter wide, 5 times 420 yards, vz. 2100 4 


yards muſt be allowed ; conſequently, if the ſtuff be 3 
X uarters wide, one third part of thoſe yards will be ſuf- 
I dient ; therefore 2100 divided by 3, will give the true 


* 


e , wN ³ w —o(Ü — A —— — 9 


anſwer required, g. 700 yards. f 
e | 4 
1 To know whether a queſtion belongs to the Direct or Indi- ; 
- | rect Rule of Three, | 15 
"FF Obſerve, If the third number, being more than the firſt | p 
number, requires more, or, being leſs, requires leſs, it is | 
Direct, but if the third number, being more, requires | 
les, or being leſs, requires more, it is Iudirect. y 
„ Or, without any regard to the diſtinction of Direct 
and Iadirect; if more is required, let the leſſer of the 5 
two extremes be the diviſor, if 4%, the greater. | i 
| More Queſtions in the Indirect Rule of Three. 1 
: If I lend A 136ʃ. for 3 months, how long muſt I 4 
keep 42/, of his, to requite myſelf? 
Anſwer, 9 months, 2 weeks, 6 days. 
If 46 clerks in 32 days finiſh a piece of writing, in 
what time would 55 clerks accompliſh the ſame ? 
', Anſwer, 26 days, 9 hours, 9 minutes. 


gf : 
| A gariſon, conſiſting of 1539 men, being beſieged, 
bath proviſions only for 12 days; but it being neceſſa- 


| ry they ſhould hold out 3 weeks, how many men mult 
be ſent out ? | 


Anſwer, 660 men, 


The 


x68 ARITHMETICE. 
The Double Rule of Three. 


Ueſtions in this rule have five numbers propoſed, 

and are frequently anſwered by two ſtatings, tho 

they may be pertormed by one, as ſhall be ſhewn here- 
after, 


EXAMPLES. 


(Ex. 1ſt.) The carriage of 32 hundred weight 56 
miles comes to 125, After the ſame rate, what mult ! | 
pay to have 78 hundred weight carried 94 miles! 


. 4. Ge 
Firſt, If 32———12———73 
| 12 
, d. 
32)936(29 3 facit. 
64 0 
296 
| 288 
Miles. 3. d. Miles. — 
Then, If 56 29 3z— 94 28 
8 12 | 12 
357  32)96(3 
94 96 
1404 | | 0 
3159 
56) 329940589 12) 589 (1 
280 —— 
210049 
428 Anſwer, 2l. 95. 14. 
. 514 
504 
au 10 


* * 7 "7 | , | * ; ; Mete, 
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Note, The ſolution had been the ſame, if the miles 
had been made firſt and third numbers of the firſt ſtat- 
T ing; and the C. weights the firſt and third numbers of 
che laſt. 

Vote alſo, this example may be done by one ſtating, 


thus: 


Ge J. Go 
If 32 -I2 / - FOR 
56 Miles. 94 Miles. 
192 312 
160 702 


1792 7332 


4 
1792)87984(49 1 
N 7168 or 
„ J. J. d. 
{ 16304 29-1 
16128 


a | ; *+ 176 
4 "3+ 


1792)2112(I 
1792 


— —— 


320 


(Ex*24.) How many men muſt be employed to reay 
420 acres in 17 days, if there were required 37 men ta 
| reap 54 acres in 5 days? 


. 
— — 2 — IP. -* 
- 


—— —— ů — 


— 447," 


2 " 
22 _ 
— — 
e 2 hates * 4 . 
y — — 8 


= + — 
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Acres, Men, Acres, 


Firſt, If 54 37 -420 

a | 34 
| 2940 
1260 


Days. Men. Day:. 


Then, 5 287——17 54)15540(287 
| ©. 108 
| | 17)1435(84 47.4 
| | 136 432 
| = '8 | * 420 
| 8 378 
| Anſw, 84 Men. 7 * 42 
ö 


Note, If you would work ſuch queſtions of the Do#b/: 
Rule of Three as have one of their proportions indirect, 
by one _ you muſt multiply the third number of 

* 


your — that number you would otherwiſe have 
_ © © placed under your firſt ; and your firſt number by that 
ou would have placed under the third; as in the follow- 
ing example. 1 
| EX AMPLE. 
Acres. Men. Acres, 
If 54———37 420 The number of days 
. 17 5 > which have relation to tht 
— —) 54 acres, 
378 2100 
* 34 f 35 f EI 37 
9 "14700 
58 6300 


* The number Men. 
Ws. of days which 918) 77700(84 anſwer as before. 
4 


ve relation 7344 
40 the 420 as — 
„„ * 4260 

3672 


— — 


588 


474 


90 
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Of EXCHANGE. 


Aving explained the nature of the rule of three, 
and the manner of reſolving queſtions therein, I 
am naturally led to treat of its particular uſe in the ex- 
change of coins. 
lu the exchange of coins, it is neceſſary that the par 
or value of the money in each place be exactly known: 
for the word par ſignifies to equalize the money of ex- 
change from one place with that of another place. As 
when I take up ſo much money per exchange in one 
place, to pay the juſt value thereof in another kind of 
money, in another place, without having reſpect to the 
price current of exchange for the ſame, but only to what 
the money does currently paſs for in each place. 
| From whence may be eaſily found out the profit and 
# loſs of all monies drawn, or remitted by exchange. 
But this par being grounded principally upon the cur- 
rent value of coin, the plenty and ſcarcity thereof, the 
riing and falling, inhancement and debaſing of the 
ſame, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the value of coin 
is ſubject unto change. An example whereof you have 
in France, where their coin has been changed, inhanc- 
| ed, and lowered, for ſeveral times in a few years; and 
in the year 1720, the French crown, which was 60 
ſous or 3 livres, is now raiſed to 75 ſous, or 3 livres 
I5 ſous, 


The denomination in which England, and the following 
piaces exchange each with other, are, viz. 
The exchange of monies from London to Antwerp, 
Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Lifle, Middieburgh, and other 
parts of Flanders and Hollaud, is valued on the pound 
lterling of 20 ſhillings: that is, to pay after the rate of 
: many ſhillings and pence Femiſh, for every pound 
erling. 
The exchange from London to Paris, Roan, and moſt 
pars of France, is valued on the French crown at 


544. that is, to pay ſo many pence, or ſo many ſhillings 
and pence ſterling, for the French crown. : 


The exchange from London to Venice is made on the 
dueat at 524. ſterling, to pay ſo many pence and parts 
ot a penny ſterling for every duoat. "4 

z | P - 


o 


4 
478% 
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The exchange from London to Leghorn, Genoa, Cale, 
Madrid, and other parts of Spain, is made on the dol. 
lar or piece of eight, at 5 4d. ſterling, that is, to pay ſo 
many pence or parts of a penny ſterling for every dol. 


r. 

The par at Antwerp, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Liſſe, 
Middleburgh, and other parts of Flanders, with one 
pound ſterling, is thirty three ſhillings four pence He. 
ni ſh, for a pound ſterling ; which ow three ſhillings 
four pence do make 10 guilders at two ſhillings ſterling 
the guilder, or 10 livres Turns, 

The par at Paris, Roan, and other parts of France, 
has been reckoned ſometimes at 71 ſous the crown of 
3 livres, Tournois, generally at 60 ſous the crown of 
3livres, every livre valued at 1 ſhilling ſixpence ſterling, 
the crown valued 4s 6d ſterling. 

The par at Leghorn, Madrid, Cales, Genoa, is at 54 
pence ſterling for the dollar or piece of eight. 

The par at Venice with our ſterling money is at 6 li- 
vres, 4 ſous of Venice per ducat, or 51 pence ſterling, 
ſometimes 52 pence. 

The Hamburgh par is ſometimes reckoned at 4 rix 

dollars and a half, which makes 32 ſhillings Flemiſh tor 
20 ſhillings ſterling. | 

The par at Lisbon is at 65 84d on the milrea or 1009 D 

reas. 8 
The par at Oporto is the ſame as that at Lisbon. 


Spanith mms eu 


P ortug. 


Fhe value of the moſt uſual coins with which England 
| does chiefly exchange, are, viz. 


Sterling money. 
15 


Cermany. 
FAA 


F | I Stiver is nin” anne *-- wn; ©: pos! j| evi 0 217 
J | 6jStivers of 1 Shilling Flemiſh is — 0 77 4 
S | x Flemiſh Shilling — — — — 18 Ark; 
i& | 20 Stivers is 1 Guilder, or — — 2 - 0 Gail 
= 4 6 Guilders 1 Pound Flem. 201. is — 12 - © ; 110 
23 Shillings gd. Flemiſhis — — 20 0 &4 
III Ze/and common Dollar is — — 3 - © 
Tb Debates” — $6 
| = 1 Specie Dollar Ye — — — ff 


Sterling money. 

K . 28 

12 Deniers, or 1 Solu is — — O33 
20 Soulz, or Livre is — abs cs Yoo 
3Livres, or a French Crown — — 4—6 


Sterling money, 
4. & 
D [13r5% Mailvadees | —  — | - Q—O 
8 | 372 Malvadees, or 1 Royal — — 0-64 
8 , 737 Royals is 1 Ducat — — — 4—4 
S 8 Royal or peice of copper — — 4—6 
| 8 | 1 Royal POT. e , ß 
& br 7x ditto copper is I piece of 8, or — 4—6 
'þ Sterling money. 
2 | 15 d. 
4 9) 12 4 Reas of Portugal — — — o—1 
: > + 1 Milrea, or 1000 Reas — — 6—8 4 
i- & )1 Teſtoon i — — — — — 1—3 
9 8 
Sterling money. 
ix | 5. 
of 1 Livre at Leghorn is — — — — o—9g 
I 1 Crown current at Florence is — — 5—3 
09 D 1 Ducat du Banco at Venice — — — 4—4 
I RAO SADR RIEROIETA (7.0000, 
1 Palermo Florin is — — — — 2—6 
terling money. 
a e 
8001 3 of the. Legire — — 4-54 
3 ) 4x Rix-dollars make 32 Flem. 
6 85 ? at Heabarah, &c. 5 py. | OY | 
D (I Guilder of Neremburghis — — 7—1 
7 


Amerchant in London remits to Rotterdam 3751. 109. 
ſterling, at 348. 8 d. for 20 ſhillings ſterling, Hou many 
Guilders Flemiſh uit be paid at Rotterdam, and what 
% gained per exchange? 5 


TS. 2085 
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45 


- 
- 


274  AnrTnmnerici 


5. 8. d. 1 „ 
20—34—8 Flem. what 375 —10—0 
12 5 
416 7510 
416 
| 45060 
7510 
30040 


— ä 


Cullders. Stivers. 240) 3124610 7 


Anſu. 390 5— 4 2) 1 56208 


— — 


210 781014 


3905 


To find the gain or Ioſs in one pound, ſubtract 31 5. 
47. out of 345. 8 d. the courſe of exchange, the differ- 
ence is I 5. 4d. Flemiſh per pound, and fo much gain is 
the courſe of exchange in our favour. 

If the courſe of exchange be under par, it muſt by pa- 
rity of reaſon become a loſs to us, and then the courle of 
exchanpe is to our prejudice. 

The like is to be obferved for the coins exchanged in 
all other countries. 

I will give but one example of loſs by exchange, by 
which, wih the foregoing example of gain, the ingeni- 
sus may with eaſe, travel through the general. courſe of 
exchange with all countries. 

A merchant.in Londin-remits a bill of exchange to 
AmPterdam for 2971. 15 5. ſterling, at 315. 3 J. Flemiſh 
for 20 f. ſterling, I demand how much F/emi/h mone7 
was paid for the ſaid billat Auſterdam, and what is lot 


bier pound by exchange. 


hte 


2.0% 8. 3 I. 9 
—_ Flem. 297 13 ſterling: 
| id. Shill, | 

Anſwer, 2791 —— 8 paid, and 
2.1, 1 4. Flemiſh per pound loſt by 
me exchange. | 


a 


k 

: 

V4 
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Arithmetical PROGRESSION 


/ 


S when a rank or ſerious of numbers differ orderly 
from one another, by ſome common number. 
To find the ſum of any arithmetical progreſſion, add 
the firſt and laſt numbers together, and multiply that 
ſum by half the number of places, and that product is 
the ſum. But if the number of places be odd, multiply 
the ſaid number of places by half of the firſt and laſt ad- 
ded, and that product is the ſum. 


I, 2, 3, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 


What the ſum? 
16 Laſt 
1 Firſt 
T7 Sum 
8 Half of the number of places, 


— — — 


136 Sum of the whole. 


— — 


Suppoſe a JON hireth a room for a year, and agreeth to 

| pay the firſt week 5d. the ſecond week gd. and for the third 
week 13d. /o paying every week 4d. more until 52 weeks, 

„gear is finiſhed, I demand what te rent will come: 

0 to? 

c | Anſwer 23 J. 35.89. 


Here you are to conſider that the common increaſing 
number is 4 d. ſo that the laſt week muſt amount to 51 
times 4, added to the pay of the firlt week, which is 5d. 


then will the laſt week come to 209 pence, then work ag 
in. the example, 


K 


SA 


Aus 


+! 
72 ä i 
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Fr 12) 5564 (4639. d 
n 45 p 
Product 204 76 0 
| = 72 T 
Added 209 the laſt week 44 
5 the firſt week 36 J 
Added 214 | 8d. | 
| 26 half the weeks in the year | 
* 210) 4613 (23/ 35. 84. 
1284 
? 428 
Pence 5 564 1 
N ce 
Ce ometrical PROGRESSION, - 
G one ſold 12 ells of cloth, to rece ide for the firſt > 
ell 1d. the ſecond 2d. the third 4d. and /o doubling, cc 


what is paid for the 12 ella? 


o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
I, 2, 45 8, 16, 32, 64. 


32 
128 
192 
2048 
: | | th 
. pr 5 2 thi 
oc Anſwer 4096 Pence thi 
e Note, 7 hat F4 this queſizon had been fer a farthing a but. | 
Tex, or the like, the anſwer-would have been farthings. lai 
A | pa 


$27 Suppoſe one ſold a horſe having 4 ſhoes, and every 


„ee 6 nails; to receive for the firſt nail x farthing, the 
Pond nail 2 farthings, che third nail a penny, and fo 
n ab 


_— IF. 
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doubling, how much is paid for the laſt nail, and the 
price of the hoi ſe? Anſwer 174% 6l. 55. | 


Oz I, 2, 35 45 5 6, 7. 8, 9, IO, II, 12. 
I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, 1024, 2048, 4096. 

4096 

12288 

18432 
81920 
8388608 
2 


Farthings 16777216 


Or if this queſtion had been of a coat ſold at a barley- 
corn a button, and ſo doubling to 24 buttons (account- 
ing 900 corns, to a pint) 1 divide the 16777216 by the 
900 corns, the quotient gives about 11641 pints, which 
divide by 64, (the pints in a buſhel) the quotient gives 
about 292 buſhels, or about 36 quarters of barley for the 
coat, | 


The Rule of FELLOWSHIP or COMPANY 


M. Guy bc divided into gain, Toſs, and time. 
A general rule. 
As general ſock to general profit bears, 
So each man's ſtock in general profit [hares, 
That is to ſay, | 
Every man's particular ſtock being added together, 
the total muſt be the firſt number in the rule of three, 
the gains the ſecond, and every man's particular ſtock 


the third; as, 


Suppoſe two bookjellers in company, V. /aidin20t. Z. 
laid in 30 Il. whereby was gained pol. what is each man's” 
part of the gain ? 


178 ARITRM ETI x. | 
— -) O gain 50 l. what will 20 J. gain? 


T. 20 | 20 
Z. 40 
5 610) 100[o (16¼. 135. 4d. 
40 
\ 36 
- 
If 6o/. gain 501. what will 4ol. gain ? 


lo) * (33/. 6s. 8d. 
I 


1 in 
— 3 3 c6 8 & thi 
20 16 1 ; 
18 3 4 
Proof 50 — — 17 
2 ö G. 
of 


. _ — make a flock, B. laid in 45 l. 
and C. laid in . whreby was gained 221. h 
the gain be divided ? 1 0 e yang 


If 113/. gain 32“. what will 45/. gain! 


B. 45 45 


C. 68 100 


128 


— 


113 


113) 1440 (12. er B's parte. 
SES 

310 

226 


34 
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If 113/. gain 32“. what will 687. gain? 
68 


| 256 
192 

113) 2175 (f. £8; C's part. 
113 | 


29 


The 29 of the fraction maltiplied by 240, (the pence 


in 20s.) and the product divided 113, the quotient tells 
the pence. 


Suppoſe three merchants, F, G, and C. join their mo- 
nies to make a flock of 25000l. of which F. laid in10000l 
G. 8000l. and H. 7oool. with this (after a certain time 


of trading) they gained 7 5ool. how muſt this be parted? 


If 25000/. gain 7500/. what will 10000). gain? 
ooo | 
251000) 750001000 (30001. F's part 
TS 


O0000 


If 25000. gain 7500. what will 8000/. gain? 
900 


251000) 600001000 (2400). C's part. 
* 


100 
100 


— — 
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If 25000 gain 7;00/. what will 7000/, gain? 
7000 


251000) 52500j000 (2180/. R's part. 


| 
| 


50 F. 3000/. / 
— G. 2400. ;- Stocks added. 
25 H. 21001. 
25 — 
75000 
O 


| The Rule of F ELLOWSHIP 55 Time, 


The RULE. 


VERY man's ſtock muſt be multiplied by his time, 
FE. and the total of thoſe products added together is 
the firſt number, the gain or loſs the ſecond number, and 
the product of every man's particular ſtock and time the 


third number. 


Suppoſe two merchants in company, A. laid in Tool. 
for 4 months; B. put in 1361. for 3 months, and they 
gained gol. what is each man's part ? 


A. put in 100/. 3 4 400 
B. put in 136 75 Multiplied by 935 give 408 


— 


808 


E 8080. gain 501. what will 400“. pain ? 


$08). 20000 (240. 381 A's part. 
1616 


3840 
3232 


605 
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If 808/. gain 85 what will 408 gain? 
40 , " 


400 
2000 


— 


308) 20400 (25. 433 B's part. 
1616 


4240 
4040 


200 


Sappoſe three farmers, as A, B and C held a paſture, 
fir which they pay 45 1. per annum, A hath 24 oxen 32 
days, B hath 12 there 48 days, and C ſed 16 oxen there 
40 days, what muſt every man pay of the rent? 


Oxen Days 

A 24 32 768 

B 12% Multiplied by 4 48 + give < 576 

C16). (40 384 
1728 | 


RULES of PRACTICE. 


— 


The even parts 


Of a pound. 1 Of a ſhill. G4 


— — F 

6. d. J. 3 . 
10 is 4 6 is 4 $6— + 
— — — 
5—0— + | 3 — 4 28— 2 
4— 0 — + IS— xy HS 
2— 4 — F 1 e 10—— "4 
2——0—— 7 9— 
2—0— 8 J—— 


Q 1. When 
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t. When the given price is pence, take your parts in 
ſhillings, the produtt divided by 20 gives the anſwer in 
pounds. | 

Or, You may bring it into pounds, at once, oy cut- 
ting off the laſt figure, and by conſidering that 240 pence 
is one pound, whereof 8d is Y, 6d is Y, 4d is g's, 3d is 
75 24 IS A · 


| | 716 ells at 34 
Example. d | s 
254 B. of Tobacco 37 /8 - 19 + o Facit 
— At 1 4 | - 
xx] 21t 24 215 tb, at 4d 
8 
4. II 2 Facit. 49 13 - 11 - 8 fact 
254 th. at 24 d 643 gal. at 6d 
9 —= 
9 42-4 [16 - 1 - 6 facit 
J.] 2-2-4 Facit. 


The three laſt examples are brought into pornds at one 
operation, after which manner any ſum in practice may 
be readily caſt up. f 

Here you may ſee that 254 pnunds of tobacco, at 1d 
a pound, divided by the , gives 21 f. 2d and that di- 
vided by 20 (by cutting off the laſt figure, and takiog 3 
of it), gives 1/ 15 2d the price of 254 pounds of tobac- 

co: and for 2d a pound take the 4, becauſe 24 is the 
port of a. ſhilling, and for 3.d a pound take 4; and ſo 
or the others at 4d and 6d. 

2. When the given price I ſuch pence as are no even 
part of a ſhilling, take ſirſt the greateſt even part of a 
ſhilling, and then part of that part: add them together, 
and divide the product by 20, or cut off the laſt figure, 

and take 1 | 


2 2121 


1 
= 


3 
f 
{ 


an, 
the 


| wa 
* 
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2121 ells at 5d 


707 5 
176 -94d- 


383-9 


44 - 3=- 9 Facit 


743 jb. at 74 


6dis 3 or 374 * 
of which 1d or & is62 - 4 


430 
— 
12129164 


254 lb of tobacco at 9d and 104 a jh 
&| | — 4 254 at 114% © 
6641127 3 — 
3 63+ 6 16: 127 ſhillings in 254 ſixpences 
— 444 84—8 in 254 groats 
941190 - 6 £1] 1.,—7 in 254 half-pence 
9 10-6 facit | 5-22 in 254 farthing3 
F 2217 - 6x 
] {1- 7 facit 


Demonſiration. In 25 4 pounds of tobacco at 104 44 
pound, there muſt be 254 lixpences, which is 127 ſhill- 
ings, and 254 groais, which is 84: 8d. and 254 halt- 
pence, which is 105 7d and 234 farthings, which 5 5 
3x4; all theſe added together, make 227 5 624, which 
divided by 20, gives the L:ſw.lrl 7s 64d. 


d 


6 
4 
I 


I 


33 
and le 


| | 


6141h at 11 4 


1429 
ddI 
S 
Il 
O 
. 


5612—1 


2812 10 facit 


[563 lb at 112.7 
1231—64 


1 
1 


6 
413118 7—8 


Ti x 
T TJI—4+ 


5219 —6x 


| 125—19=—6x facit 


the given price be any number of pence above 18 
than 25. take the aliquot parts in pence, (as in 
the laſt precedent)” to, which add the given quantity for 
the 1 5 and proceed as before. | 


22 E X- 


184 


EXAMPLES. 
| 1254 ih. ar 15d. | 1254 At 1 74. 
d. 63- 6 * T 84-8 
2 — 2122 
3117 : 6 10 - 
15 17-6 Facit, 9 
17 - 19 - 10 Fact, 


[264 yds. at 184. 
132 
oe F 


3916 


1 


LE 16 - 0 Facit. 


| [5721tbs at 22d. 4 
1336 
1224 
8 42 


12714 


| 


63 hy I4 D Pack. 


In 672 th. at 22d. 4 a 


4 


Ib. I take 4 for 6d. the 4 for 
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| 


295 Gall, at 19d. 
147-6 
24 - I1 


5 425 


4617s. - 5d. 


23 7 - 5 Facit. 
456 Ells at 25d. 4 
4228 


8813-6 


44 = 3 - 6 Facit. 


1d. and the 5 for the +4, becauſe 4 is the 4 of 6. by 
which you will find that in 672 ſixpences there is 320 
ſhillings, and in 672 Groats there is 224 ſhillings, and 
in 672 three farthings there is 42 ſhillings. 

4. If the given price be ſuch ſhill'ugs as are an even 
part of a pound ſterling, take ſuch a part of the givcu, 
quantity, and the quotient is pounds. 


| |E11s. 8 
433 at 1-8 


WE 36 - 1-8 Fac. t. 


| [74 at 25. 64. 


 84- 5-0 Facit. 


* 
84 
— 


if 


1 


Yards. 
271 at 23. 
27-2 - Oo Facit. 


— — 


495 at 35. 44. 


— 
— — 


6—— 


| 


| 34 - I0- O fact. 
Crews 


92 


— 


E 
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| 7 rows. 1 Dollars. 
457 at 5s. 612 at 4s. 
2114-5 - © Facit, 7122-8 -O Facit, 
395 at 6s. 84. 372 = at 107. 
41 98-6- Facit. 2186 O O Facit. 


In this firſt example of 433 Elli, at ts. 8d. I take 
the Ar becauſe 15. 8d. is the A of 1 J. and ſay, 12 in 43 
is 3 times, reſt 7, which makes the 3 to be 73; then 12 
in 73, is 6 times, reſt one, which is 15. 8d. which I put 
down as above. 

5. If the given price be ſuch ſhillings and pence as are 
n even parts of a pound, multiply the given quantity by 
the number of ſhillings, and take the aliquot parts of 
pence, and proceed according to the ſecond rule. 


Ells. Elli. 
375 at 85. 6d. | 1493 at 155. 10. 
8 | 15 

27 7 Us 2465 
11876 493 

— xz] 246 - 6d. 

31817 - 6 4 164 4d. 

159- 7 - 6 Facit. 78015 - 10 

1 1399 - 5 - 10 Facit. 


. . 
295 at 12-9 214 at 7-11 
I2 7 
; po 
113540 1498 
1147 6 1 107 
2 36 
ns 1 35 - 8 
376lr - 3 — 
eee (6914 = 2 
188 13 Facit. — — 


34 - 14 - 2 Fact. 


Q3 4. 
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4. If your given price be any numb. r of pounds, ſhit. 
tings and pence; reduce firſt your pounds and ſhillings 
into ſhillings, and proceed according to the laſt rule. 


Pieces. I. . d. | | Tus. f 98 Rey 
754 at 4-3-7 175 at 3 7- 10 
| 83 20 67 20 
2262 83 1222 67 
18 | 1056 
377 FA 
8 62-10. I 1792 
| 3 88 
| 630211 - 10 ul 58-8 
151-1 - 10 facit. 11993 -8 
| ES $4015 4; | — 
1 ; 11 596- 18 - 8 facit. 


7. If your given price be any number of pounds, and 
exceeding five pounds, then multiply your given quanti- 
ty by the number of the pounds, and take your aliquot 
parts in ſtullings and pence, viz. 


e... . R 
74 at 11 12 6 294 at 16 163 
Y 11 ” 16 | 
4 814 : 2364 67 
not 379 4. n 
2444 9-5-0. 197 at TOs: : 
— Ig 98 lo at 5 — 
4860-5 © facit. E 16 T4 at 1 ; 
Va | 4. 4-18 - 6 at 3d. 
| [1.6624 — 5-6 facit. 


7. If the given quantity be any number of C. qrs. ar 
pounds; or tuns, C. qrs. and pounds, Cc. work as before 
where no part is, and take your aliquat parts in quar- 

ters . or in C. grs. and pounds and add them 
. to your firft work, An example or two will make this 
A 88 75 C. 


e 
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. So d, | Ga 45 d. 
[755 at 22—6 | | 634 at 12—1e 
1 — —— | 12 mult. 

| PROS 11—4 | "IE 

150 / 7565. 

| 150 H 31—64. 

2 37 3] 21 : 

11 . 

16918 —9 | S118—1 —_ 
| 84—i8—9 fact. | 40—18—14 facit. 


In the example of 63 C. I at 125. 10d. the C. weight, 
] multiply the C. by 125. and take the parts in pence for 
the odd pence; then for the æ of C. I ſirſt take the 4 of 
the price of a C. and that makes 6s. 5d. the price of 4 


C. and chen I take the of that, which gives 35. 2 4d, 
the price of a gr. of a C. Add them together, it gives 


the price of & of a C. which is 95 74 4 avd muſt be 
added to your firſt work. Two or three examples 
more will make it familiar and eaſy to any capacity. 


21 — 
84 b. 7 5 54 
168 „ - 4:8 
7 3 47 0- 9K 
n | ned 
i 18 = 6 18 6 
0 is Cee eB The priceof 
I85]2-2- 6 3 771. 11/b. 
| 22 12 - 6 Fac. 


Tam 


* 


If 
. 
7 
1 
* 
1 5 
4 


— 


_— — — — _— - 
__ . ne oe — — 


24 — — 
— >. — 


— 22 . od 


_ a? 
n 


— 
E 
© 
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Tun C or b 1 s d. 
12—14—3—14 at 15—17—06 a tun. 
12 


. 


190—10— 00 
+ 7—I8— 9 
Ig Iv 
1 0 7—114 
1 3— 11 f 
2 0— 1—112 


Facit 202—06— 14 


| The Order of deducting Tare and Tret. 


Rroſs is the weight of a commodity, with the hog 
head, cheſt, box, or whatever elſe contains it. 
Tare is the allowance given for the weight of th: 
cask, hogſhead, c. - . 

Tret is an allowance of 4 pounds, in 104 pounds, for 
waſte and duſt on ſome fort of goods. 


| C, qr. th. - . 
Exam. 11 hhds. qt. 45—3—15 groſs, tare 14 per 11: 
Iq-+ how many Ib. neat? 
BELLE ING 5-2 —- 26 tare. 


Fd 


Anſw. 40—C—17 


1. Here 14 pounds tare being g of 112 pounds, take 
g of the groſs, the quotient gives the whole tare, wich 
ubtract from the groſs, gives the neat weight. 

The operation is performed thus: divide the groſs by3, 
ſay 8 in 45, 5 times, and 5 C. remains, which is 20 07 
and 3 is 23; then 8 in 23, 2 times, 7 grs remain, which 
turned into pounds by 28, and added to the 15 pounds, 
make 211 pounds, then 8 in 211 is 26 times. Co ibe 
tare is 5 C. 2 gr. 26 pounds, | 


* 


C. 
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Ge qr. ith $4 d, NI 
Example. 40 © 17 Neat at 22-6 Fi 
22 it — 434 
[ — 144 22 t 
80 27 0 4• 
80 14 0 224 
20 
o -'3 44 facit 3-2-3 mans 
— price of 17 pounds. 
9010 3 4+ 
4. 45 - 3 « 44 


If the tare be 16 pounds in 112 pounds, take + of the 
groſs, and work as before. 


| If 18 pounds, per 112 pounds, for tare, take the ali · 
quot parts, viz. 


0 For 16 tt take the ) Add the tare of 16, and the 
1 For 2 take the 3 F tare of 2 together the total 
& ſubtract from the groſs, and work as before. 


ks 
1 | for 16 take + th 
; F 20 and ao for tare. for 4 take 4 of 16 

2. When an allowance is made for tret, then (after, 
the tare is ſubtracted: from the groſs) the remainder is 
called ſuttle, which divide by + 4 becauſe 4 pounds is the 


} 26th part of 104, the allowance always given for tret) 
| the quotient gives the iret, which ſubtracted from the 
luttle, gives the neat weight. 
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C qr t th tb W. 1 
Ex. 45 - 3 15 gr. tare 19 in 112 tret 4 in 104 
164 6-2 - 06 tare 
39 - 1 - 9 luttle 4) 104 
157 
28 
1295 | 
314 
4405 pounds ſuttle 26) 4405 
169 tret —— 180 


— 

D 

2 
> 
wo 


4236 neat pounds at 6 8 — 
64 211185 
J. 105 - 18 - O facit . f 
10 
3. If the allowance for tare be 8 pounds, 10 pouni:, 
12 pounds, in 112, or any other leſſer number, whether 01 
an aliquot part of 112 or not, in ſuch caſes, divide the not i 
- 6%; & into two parts by 2, which will make it half hun- plied 
Ireds, then ſay, 8 is 4 of 2 C. or of 12 pound in 112 hh co 
pound. tice, 
Rule. From of the profs, take 4 of that 8th for tar: 
at 12 per Cent. When you have tound tare ſubiras 4 it An 
always out of the whole groſs. 100, 


I might enumerate examples, but theſe being ſufficient ¶ cucet 
to iuſtruct any ordinary capacity in tare and tret, 

I ſhall proceed to ſhe w ſome other abbreviated wa;s 
of caſting up goods and merchandize. 


For ratailers of ſmall parcels, as mercers, linnen 4 
woollen drapers, haberdaſhers cf hats, Cc. 


b PP E moſt abbreviate and ready way is, to mukiply 
the price oy the quantity. 


F'x« 
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Example. Sold 7 yards of cloth, at 145 6d a yacd. 
; 7 


Anſw. L. 5—1—56 


Say 7 times 6 is 42, which is 37 6 4 ſet down 6-pence 
and carry 2 ſhillings to the place of ſhilings, and ſay, 7 
times 4 is 28, and 4 I carry is 31. t down 15 and carry 
z angels to the place of tens of ſhillinps, and ſay, 7iimes 
1 is 7, and 41 carry is 10 angels, which is 5 / fix the 51 
in the place of; pounds: ſo the price of 7 yards is 5114 


6d 
Example, Sold 11 yards and + at 135 3G. 
211 
IL. 7 — 5—09 


— : Ya * 
_—_ ans KWP 
> r > I £2807 ae A, 


the 4 yard 6—07 


Anſel. 7—12—044 


For half a yard, take half of 13s 3 4 and add to the 
product of 11 yards. ä 
le, 
er Object. There are many numbers under 100 that are 
he not included in the multiplication table, or being multi- 
m plied together, will not produce the given quantity; and 
12 b conſequently cannot be done by this new way of prac- 


tice, 


Anſw, It is very true, there are ſeveral numbers under 
100, that no two numbers multiplied together can pro- 


cucethem, ſuch as 13, 17, 19, 26, 29, 31, 33, 37, and 


many more. 


Rule, In ſuch cafes multiply by two ſuch numbers, as 
being multiplied together will come neareit to ſuch odd 
numbers; then multiply the price by that part which 


wants to make up the piven quantity. An example of 
wich follows, | 


x 


has 
, OS EIA I ns 


FO 111 1 
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| s d 
Example, 29 ells at 79 
: 7 Here I multiply by) 
and 4, becauſe 7 times 
2——TI4——} A4 is 28, and for the odd 
"Wo ell to make it 29, I add 
the price of the ell to the 
product. 


Anſw, 111 45 gde 


— — 


I O——I1 7J——0 
7 9 


Hnſw.it——04——9 
FRACTIONS 


VULGAR, 


Are of two Kinds and 
| DECIMAL. 


A Vulgar fraction is cauſed by diviſion of whole nun- 
bers, the remainder of which being leſs than the 
diviſor, called thenumerator, is always the dividend, and 


the denominator is the diviſor, 


3. Numerator 
4 Denominator. 


A decimal fraction is ſuch a one, whoſe denominatet 


is underſtood, and therefore need not be expreſſed: and 


is an unit with as many cyphers following it, as there be 
figures and cyphers in the numerator. 


8 . ' ; | 1 

Decithal. fractions, whether they ſtand alone, or be 
joined with integers, have always a comma or point be- 
| fore them to diſtinguiſh them from integers, as 5, 560042. 


In decimals the value of every figure or cypher de- 
creaſes by a tenfold proportion from the unit's place to- 
wards the right hand, as the whole-numbers do increaſe 


the value towards the left hand, by the like proportion, 
as you may ſee in the following table, | 


Whole 
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CNALTYN 
3 38 
8 22 ow 2 © 
= 2 2 22 8 E. 
n 5 8 8E 
82 ENO 
Sr = Mess 
Whole numbers. Decimals. 


Cyphers before integers, and at the end, or right hand 
of decimals are no value; but after integers, and before 
Lgecimals they have their value; i for in integers they in- 
creaſe, and in decimals they diminiſh the value of the o- 
| ther figures joined with them. f 
{ The integers 005 is but 5, and 004 is but 4, and ob is 
but 6. 

But in decimals, ,005 is 18g, and ,004 is £5, and 
05 is 1 bs | ; 

And again, in integers 500 is five hundred, and 400 is 
four hundred. | 
- In decimals 500 is but 5, and 400 is but 4, Cc. 
| Next to abbreviation and valuation of vulgar fracti- 
ons, there is little required, but to know how to bring a 
fraction of a leſſer name into a fraction of a greater name, 
and to reduce fractions of diverſe unequal denominators 
to one common denominator, which being well under- 
ſtood, you may with as much eaſe add, ſubtract, multi- 
ply and divide a fraction as you can a whole number, 
In decimals a fraction is ſeldom abbrevated ; there- 
fore 

v. To abbreviate any vulgar fractions, find ſuch a num- 
ber for dividing both the numerator and denominator 


thereof ſo, that no remainder be on either of the diviſi- 
Le ons. 5 


7 


2 Example. Abbreviate into + its loweſt term. 

e· Say, 12 in 96, 8 times, and 12 in 120, 10, then the 
o- fractions is Ay; then ſay, 2 in 8, 4 times, and 2 in 10, 
le 5 times, then the fraction is 4, ſo that 4 ĩs to 5, as 96 to 


2. To know what part of a pound ſterling any number 
if /hillipgs and pence is, bring the ſhillings and pence 
| R into 
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into pence for a numerator, and place 240 under it (the 
pence of one pound) for denominator. | 


Example. What part of a pound is 115. 3 4 
| Facit 335 


3. To reduce vulgar fractions into decimals, Add cy. 
phers at pleaſure to the numerator, and divide by the de. 
nominator. Example, viz. | 


| 
| 
| 


Reduce 11 5. 3 d. into a decimal fraction. 


| 12 2410) 1350000 
| — "> IO 
| 135 60 
— Numer. facit 5625 120 
240 
O 
Or, d, or. 5625. 
Example. Reduce + into a decimal fraction. 
5) 4900 
2 ,300 | 
Or rather .8 facit ,800 


4. To value a vulgar fraction, Multiply the integer 
into the numerator, and divide by the denominator. 


What is the I of a pound ſterling ? 


20 
5 
So d. 
8) 100 (12——6 
4 facit. 
48 d. 
Ss d. 
An ell worth 7 9 what is + worth? 
2 
5) 15—6 
facit 3—1x 7 


4. 
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5. To value a mixt number, Multiply the mixt number 
by the numerator, and divide by the denominator. Ex- 


ample, 
; J. „„ 
A ſhip worth 794 11 9 what is 4 worth? 
5 


8) 3972 18 9 
facit 496 12 4 
6.To value a decimal fraction, expreſſing coin; every 
prime or unit in the firſt place is 25. value; every 5 in 
the ſecond place 18. and the reſt farthings ; but if they 
exceed x35, there muſt be one farthing abated. 
Reduce g of a pound into a decimal fraction. 
9) ,700000 
77777 
Here 7 primes is 143. and 5 taken out of the ſecond 
Place is 1s. which makes 154. then 2 remains, which is 
2700 the thirds, or place of farthings, out of which a- 


bate 1 for 2895, it makes 15 5, 6 d. which is the 7 of a 
pound ſterling. 


7. To reduce vulgar fraftions to a common denominator, 
& Multiply the numerator of each traction into every de- 
r WT nominator, except its own, which makes thai product of 
2 new numerator ; then multiply ali the denn4.lnt ors 
together, and that product is ge common denomius tor 
do all the new numera ors. Example. 
Reduce 4 and + to a common denominator. 
Facit *. 21d *. 


Here 12 is the common denominator to both the new 
nierators, viz, 8 and 9. and you find that 8 is to 12 as 
210 3, and o is to 12, as tO 4. 


So that „eis to 2, and 4+ to 4. 


R 2 Re. 
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Reduce 3, and g, and +, of a I. to a common denomiy, 


To prove your work, Divide 7 = 
your new numerator by the nume- 6 18 40 42 
rator of that fraction, and divide -— 8 4 4 
the common denominator of the 24 — — 
fraction by the denominator, if 8 144 160 168 
both quotients are equal, your — - 
work is true. 192 192 192 192 

Lxample. 18 , is 45, here divided by 3, make 48, and 
192 divided by 4, gives 48, which was to he proved, 
Or, you may prove your work by abbreviation of frac- 
tions; but that is attended with much difficulty, where 4 
or more fractions are reduced to a common denomi- 
nator. 

Now this reduction of fractions is of littte uſe other. 
wiſe than to prepare a fraction to be either added, ſub- 


tracted, multiplied, or divided. 

As if the 4 and & and 3. were to be added together, ; By 
reduce them firſt into a common denominator, as in the or mt 
laſt rule, it makes 444 and 42 and 453. Add.all te Fo 

new numerators together, make 472, which divided by fracti. 


* 


192, the common denominator, makes 2/. Por as in the 


following example. As 
pound 

Addition of) 144 Th 
Vulgar HKRac- & 160 a pour 
lions. 168 the fre 
1920472 bp ' roy 6 Tof a 

2) 88 Facit. 271, or 9 2 of z: 


And if the 4 and F and 3 /. were to be added toge- 
ther in decimals, reduce them firſt into decimal fradt:s::, 
according to the third rule, and the operation ſtands, 2. 


©000 Is 

11 475 Say, 4 in 30 is 7 times, and * 

Bet 5 4 4 in 20 is 5 times; and fo tor Ke the 
15875 the reſt. $ 


| 5 
Facit 2,4583, or, 2 9 - 2 


by 
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By this addition you ſee how much leſs work is made 

by decimals than is in vulgar fractions, and how eaſy. 

their value is found out according to the ſixth æule, 

g Toreduce th: compound fractions, or fractious of a 

leſſer name into the frattions of a greater; multiply the 

numerators together for a new numerator, and the de- 
nom nators multiply together for a new denominator. 
Reduce 4 of a penny into the proper fraction of a 

pound ſterling. 

= 8 Say, 4 of T of 28, or 4 of zd: facit 545. 

9. To reduce a mixt number of a leſſer name into the 


$ fractions of a greater; reduce the mixt number into an 
improper fraction, and work as before. 


K 


Reduce 3 24. into the proper fraction of a pound ſter- 
: —— 


(ling. 


2 of A of 28, or 2 of +45, facit x5. 
By the ſame rule you may reduce any fort of weight 
or meaſure. 

= For compound fractions, their uſe is chiefly to bring 
fractions of divers denominations to one and the ſame 
8 d:nomination. 

As if the + of a penny, 4 of a ſhilling, and 4 of a 
pound were added together. 

Ihe + of a penny muſt be reduced into the fraction of 
a pound, and the 43 of a ſhilling, muſt be reduced into 
the fraction of a pound thus: 


3 Then the fractions to be added, 

Tof Ad fac. d (are 5+, and 3, and 3, which re- 

of 55 fac. 55 ( duce 10 a common denominator, 

| and add them together, either by 
. decimals or vulgar fractions. 


ADDITION of FRACTIONS. 


. IF the fractions to be added have one common deno- 
1 minator, add all the numerators together, and di- 
de the product by the common denominator. 


R 3 | Example, 


" ®» 
* 
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3 
TT 


Example, Add ret of a pound together, 


7 
ba 1 


12) 20 


Facit 154 
— 7 
2. If the fractions to be added be of different denimt. 
vators, reduce them to a common denominater, and 
proceed as before, 


Examples Add 4 and 4 and + J. together. 
2 


3 84 
"1 + a3 / os 72 
1 6 4 
8 
3184 72 96) 220 
9696 96 Facit 255 


To add and ꝗ and + of a pound in decimals, reduce 
them into decimal fractions, and add them up as in 


whole numbers, keeping the place of units juſt under 
each other, ,, _ 


C2 875 8) 7leoo 
Add 55 575 PT 3 
+ „6666 875 
2,2916 8 4) 3000 
Facit 2-—5—10, One 

1 75 
3) 20000 


* 6666 


SUBTRACTION of FRACTIONS, 
> of = the ſubtract fractions of different denominators, 


reduce them to a common denominator, and 
ſubtract the leſſer fraction from the greater. 
K 3 Exampits 


— 
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Example. From 34. ake 34. from 42 


— — take 4 
9 8 — 
Facit +4 


2. If you have a mixt number, (or integer and fracti- 
on) and the fraction to be ſubtratted be greater than the 
fraction from which you are to ſubtract, 
Borrow an integer from the mixt number, and Work 
as in the ſubtraction of whole numbers. 
Exam. From 113— Here ] cannot take 2 
21 — 12 out of , therefore, I 
borrow an integer, viz. 
84 12, and ſay, ꝙ out of 12, 
| reit 3, to which add A. 
reſt 44, and carry I to 2, is 3/, out of 11/. reſt 8; and 
Facit 8 3%. 


From 25.4 from 42 
take 195% take 1635 


— — — 


Facit 15 Facit 2522 


Subtraction of decimals is the fame as in whole num- 
bers, keeping the places of units juſt under each other of 
the integers, and primes under primes of the decimals, 


- G. 
| J. J. 4. 
From 3,875 the 3 is ——17—6 
Take + ,75 p | +is ——15—0 
. | 
Reſt, ,125 or 2—6 Reſt 2—6. 
Equal to the Decimal, „125. 


* Ld Ss —_— * 


MULTIPLICATION of FRACTIONS, 


7. multiply eee multiply the nume- 
rators together for a new numerator, and the 
„ denominators multiply together for a denominator, 


% 


5 Example. Multiply 4 by 2, Facit 45. yy : . 
2 | *% | 82 


9 . 
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2. If a mixt number and a fraction are to be multipli. 
ed together, reduce the mixt number into an improper 
fraction, and work as in the laſt, 


Example. Multiply 11 4 by 4. 


by 4 Facit *24., 
33 
Example. Multiply 11 4 by 24 ; ; 
EE 8 J. d. 
*I by r, fac. 335 or 32 · 12. 


3. To multiply a mixt number by an integer, make the 
integer an improper fraction, by placing [1] under it, 
and reduce your mixt number into an improper fracti- 
on, and work as in the firſt rule, 


Example. Multiply 75 by 4 


4. Multiplication of decimals is the ſame as in whole 
numbers, ſaving as many decimal parts as are in the 
multiplicand and multiplier, ſo many muſt be cut off 
from the product, which if it have not ſo many places, 
the defect muſt be ſupply'd with cyphers towards the 
left-hand. . 


Multiply „1005 11 ,83 
by 9631 2 ,87 
1005 8281 

3015 9404 

— * 2366 


Facit ,0031 155 * | 
33 „9521 


DIVISION of FRACTIONS. 


1. divide ſingle fractions: there is no need to xe- 
duce the fractions to a common denominator, 


but 


teg 


Ex 


Exa 
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but multiply the numerator of a diviſor, by the deno- 
minator of the dividend. And contrary for the terms of 
the quotient thus : 


Example. Divide 4 by 3 


+ + (AA, or 1 : 


2. If it happens that the fraction of the diviſor be 
greater than the fraction of the dividend, the Facit of 
luch diviſion is a fraction. | 


Example, Divide + by 4 
I) + (IF 


| 74 12 
Fac it 14 


3+ To divide an integer by a fraction, multiply the in- 
teger into the denominator, and divide by the numerator. 


Example. Divide 8 by & 
$7 (*7 


9+ Facit 


4. To divide a fraction by an integer, place the num- 
bers as follows, and work as by the firſt rule. 


Example. Divide + by 3. 


+) + (4 
Facit 1 
5. To divide a mixt number by an integer, reduee the 


mixt number into an improper fraction, whoſe denomi- 
nator multiply by the integer for your 4izi/or. 


Divide 35 by 


I) * (Tg or 144 Facit. 


6. T9 
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6. To divide a mixt number by a fraction, reduce the 


mixt number into an improper fraction, and work 2 
before. | 


Example. Divide 34 by 4 


5) 4 ("25 facit, or 642 
7. To divide an integer by a mixt number, reduce the 


mixt number and integer into improper fractions, and 


proceed as before. 
Example. Divide 5 by 34 e 


18 25 - 
+) &+ (35 facit. 
Or 1x7 facit. 


8. To divide a mixt number by a mixt number, reduce 
them into improper fractions, and divide as betore, 


Example. Divide 3 J by 2 4 


Or A by "I 
Facit {+ or 1 4+ 


Diviſion of decimals is the ſame as in whole numbers, 
till the work be done, and then uſe the converſe of the 
rule for multiplication, 21g. fo many decimals as are in 
the dividend; ſo many there muſt be in the diviſor and 
quotient : and if there be not ſo many, the quotient muſt 
be ſupplied with cyphers towards the left-hand. 


Example, Divide 32,9521 by 2,87 


2,87) 525 
— — 2 4 
Facit 11,83 861 . 
5 | 


See the converſe in multiplication of decimals 


The 


in tend Sat * T EY» "oy | 2 Ws. N 
* «Kd 4 a « - a * p 8 x * « 
Fred r c me * 
*. 1828 2 * * o _- 
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9 


The Rule of Three in Fractions. 


ULE: You muſt multiply your ſecond and third 
numbers together, and divide by your firſt, 

Obſerving the ſame method as in whole numbers, 

viz, That the firſt and third numbers be of one name or 


denomination, 
i d. IH. z "M8 
Example. If 35 buy + of Ty5acco, What ſhall 96 + buy? 


1 + of z l. d 1. 


8 Divide 755 by 225 


7 
1 84 2880 


4 3g) 367680 
316 
Fac. 4377 Ih. 648 
of 1obacce. 600 


— cy 


I2 
Be AX RIVER 
Z —— — S 2 2 


The menſuration of plain ſuperficies (or Flat Meaſure) 
Jucb as board, glaſs, wainſcot, painting, and the like. 


Note 3 in ſuperficial meaſure, 12 times 12 
ber 


7 D 8 EF — oy 


inches, being 144 inches, are the num- 
of inches contained in a ſquare foot of ſuperficial 


meaſure. 
2. That 
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| 2. That to ſquare any number, is to multiply it in ic. 
ſelf, as if you would know how many ſquare feet is con. g 
tained in a yard ſquare, multiply 3, the feet in one yard 
by 3, the product is 9, and ſo many feet make a yard 


{quare 
Example. How many ſquare inches are there in a 
yard ſquare, | _ 
0! 
t Yard is 3 Feet. = 
T2 
5Y 36 Inches. 
1 36 
216 
108 
3 
Fac. 1296 Inches. oF; 
= ſigu 
The general rule is to multiply the length by the 1 
breadth, the product is the content. j foot 
Example, 1. A board 12 foot long, and 14 inches WF Aua 
| 12 broad, how many 
4 — {quare feet ? n 
"0 into 
4 107 
576 
144 
= 83 — 
e 144) 2016 
82 * ; ; 
576 Facit 14 ſquare Feet. 4 
=, 
of E pillar 
Example 2. A piece of wainſcot 24 foot, 9. inches WF ” An 
long, and 11 foot deep, how many ſquare yards ? s y | 
455 inches 
mand 


Feet, 
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Feet. Inch. 


24—-9 Yard, Feet. Inch. 

11 Mult. f Facit 30 2 3 
. — | Or 30 2 - x4 
9) 272—3 


Example 3. A painter hath done a room, yo foot a- 
bout, and 11 + foot high, I demand the {ſquare yards 
' therein ? 


Foot. 
11,5 High. 
90 About. 


9) 1035 (115 Yards for anſwer. 
13 
45 


Note, This way 'tis done much truer, and with fewer 
ſcggures, and no charge to the memory. 

* Example. A glazier hath done a pane of glaſs of 5 
foot 73, high, and 5 foot 54, broad, at 69. the foot 


= iquare. 


Sy 73 
| Note, The glazier's foot divided 5, 54 
into To parts, and every part into — 
to parts more. 2292 
2865 
2865 


— —ü 


facit, feet 31,7442 


Ageneral rule to meaſure round or ſquare pillars. 


my the length by the circumference of round 
& PLUYATS, 
And for ſquare pillars, add the ſides or breadth toge- 
| ther, and multiply the total by the length. | 
| Example 5. A painter hath done a pillar of 6 pot 3 
inches circumference, / and 14 foot 9 inches long, I de- 
mand the ſquare yards of painting ? 

8 The 


16s 


et. 


9 
8 


ier, and multiply half che length by the total. 
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The common and beſt way to do this, is by croſs mul- 
tiplication thus, 


Foot. Inch. 
I4-9 
6-3 
3-823 
88 - 6 
facit, foot 92 - 2 - 3 anſwer. 
Or yards 10 2-2-3 


Multiplying 9 by 3. gives 2 foot 3, put down the 3, and 
earry 2; then 3 times 14 is 42, and 2 is 44, which is; 
foot 8, which put down as you ſee. _ 

Then 6 times 9g is 54, which is 4 foot 6, put 6 under 
the 8, (as being 12ths of a foot as the 8 is) then 6 times 


14 is 84, and 4 is 88. So the ſum of the 2 lines is 92 


foot 2 30. Or the feet divided by 9, is 10 yards 2 foot, 
2 primes (or 12ths of a foot) and 3 ſeconds, or 12ths of 
a I2th. | | 


The fame is done decimally thus: 
TRA. I4, 75 Foot 
6,25 | 
. 7375 
2950 oh 
8850 


59) 92, 1875 1 25 
Or yards 10 2, 1875 Foot. 


For regular Polygons, add all the ſides together, and 
multiply the total by half the neareſt diſtance from the 


center to one of the ſides. 


For Cones, multiply half the length by tlie circumtc- 


de | walk B 
For Pyramide add all the breadth at the baſe toge- 


5 For 
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For Clobes, multiply the area of the greateſt circle by 
4, it gives the content. 


Menſuration of ſolids. 


Solids ; ſuch as ſtone, timber, &c. are meaſured by the 
cubic or ſolid foot, now a cube is a fipure like a dye 
of 6 equal fides, and a cubic foot contains 1% 
inches ſquare on every ſide, 


HE rule is, multiply-the length by the breadth, 
and that product multiply by the depth, which 
divide by 1728, the cubic inches in a foot ſolid, 


Example. 


A piece of timber 16 foot long, 14 inches broad, and 
9 inches deep, how many ſolid feet doth it contain ? 


12 16 

12 12 

144 192 

12 14 

1728 768 
192 . 

2688 

3 9 


1728) 24192 Facit 14 Foot 
We = — 
Ds, 000 
Example. 
A ſtone 7 foot 3 inches long, 4 foot 5 inches broad, 
and 2 foot 3 inches deep, how many ſolid feet! 


* 1 
, ' a 


8 2 7 
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SINGLY A — 2—3 
12 12 12 
87 length 53 7 
53 breadth 
261 
435 1728) 124497 
8 : 2537 

4611 Faclt 2 
27 deep ſolid feet 81 

. — . reſts 
32277 1728 
9222 Or 679 


Facit 124497 cubic inches. 


But the way moſt uſed, and which is ſhorter and moſt 
like an artiſt,is this. 


Feet Inch 
4—5 broad 
2—3 deep 


1 1-3. 
8—10— 
91 
7— 3— long 


Foot 72— —6—9 


Only carrying the 12's, both in your multiplication 
and addition. 
To 2 how many inches in length make a ſolid fuct 
of timber, multiply the number of inches ſquare in it ſelf 
or diviſor, and make 1728, the cubical inches of a foot 


Ex- 


. your dividend. 


- 
- 


it 1 


fog 


Example. 


ie require to make a foot ſolid. 


13 
18 


— — — 


144 
18 


324) 1728 
facit 5 inch 108 


Example 


iuches ſquare ? 


* 
4 
* 8 . 
IN 
& 
ba -— 
4 
4 
1 


12 
12 
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PLANK MEASURE. 


A table ſhewing how many foot make a load of plan 


 Men$vrartro N. 


A piece of timber 18 inches ſquare, what leak will 


How many inches in length will make a foot at 12 


144). 1728 
88 


facit 12. inches 


* 
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>» 
» 


of - „* 
„c 


* 3 = 
— - Tei; + — 
A _ - 
. Aa —_— 
= - - As + 


a — 


of any thicaneſs. 5 

Inch Foot to Inch Foot to 
thick the load thick the load 

I' ——600: 5 ——120 

Iz 400 52 — 10 09,0912 

2 300 6 100 

e e i F F 6192, 076 \ 

3 200 7 — 85,714 

3x ——k 71,429 | 75 —$% 1 

4 rs [A 2 O45 he. * 1 1 

Fa ELL Ted Shs 


8 3 


0 The way to make guss table, or to know how. wann 
oot of plpnicimake 2 load of any thickneſs,” 


. 7 


Ru ler 
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Rule. Say, If 12 inch thick, require 50 foot to male 
a load: what will 4 inch thick require? This by the 
reverſe rule of three gives 150, as you fee by the ope. 
ration, 

12. 50. 4. 
12 
) 600 (150 foot for, anſwer. 

So that if you divide 600 by any thickneſs of plank, 
my quotient ſheweth how many feet thereof make a 

oad 

2 Exam. If it were required to know how many load 
arc in 5762 foot of plank 5 inches thick. 

By the table 120 foot make a load; therefore divide 
5792 by 120, and the quotient is loads- 
| 120) 5762 (48 xt; or o loads. 

Or multiply he feet given by 144, and that produt 
by the thickneſs of the plank, tlien divide by 1728 the 
inches in a folid foot, and that quote is feet, which dis 
vide by 50 the feet in a load, and you have the loads 
without the table. 5 


1728) 4148640 (2400 (48 load. 
6926 50) 
1440 


Note, The remainder 444 fis equal to 56 foot, and 
* of is equal & of a load as above. 
Fxample 3. In 1234 foot of 4 inches plank, how 
many load and ſolid feet? 
150) 1234 (8 load 
TY 3) 34 (11 ſolid feet 
For the folid feet, divide the remainder by the nun» 
ber of .50's contained in the diviſor; or by the times 
that the thickneſs of the plank is found in 12 as above- 
Alſo, if the laſt example were done by the ſecond 
rule, under the ſecond example, 1234 multiplied by 
„ "£39 » L449 


- 


th 
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144, gives 177696, and that by 4 inches thick, 710984, 
which divided by 1728, the quote is 411 foot, or 8 
load (dividing by 50) and 11 foot, as in the laſt rule 
and example. | 

34ly, To know how many feet of plank of any 
thickneſs make a tun. Say by the inverſe rule of three, 
as 12 to 40, ſo the thickneſs to the anſwer. 

12. 40. 4 
12 


— 


4) 480 (120 feet in the tun. 

And ſo may you make a table of the feet of any 
thickneſs in a tun (as is before ſhewed for the load) by 
anly dividing the 480, by the thickneſs of the plank, 

So in thickneſs Foot make a tun 


of I inch 480 
2 - 240 
3 160 
4 — 120 
5 96 
6 — 80, Cc. 


8 
„„ 
9 * 

* * 


"2 <=. 
* — 


£ — - 
* 1 
13 
W 


this method. 


| To debii of James Gray and company, the like. 


„ 
— - 
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FCC 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


Queſt. HAT is the firſt thing 1 muſt do, who de- 
| ſign to keep my books of accompts after 


Anſwer. You muſt make an inventory; an ex 
of which is at the end of theſe in/lrudtions. 


2. How muſt I poſt the firſt part of this inventory ! 


T 


A. You muſt poſt it on your ledger, viz. merchan« 
dize, to the debit of that accompt. 

Caſh, to the debit of your caſh-book. 

George Maſon's debt, to the debit of his acccompt. 

Germain Bell's debt, to his debit allſo.. 

And for the. whole ſum (viz. 7301) you muſt give 
counterpart in credit of ſtock. 

Q. How muſt I poſt the other part of this inventory 
D A. To the credit of Thos. Richards, the ſum you owe 

im. . 
To the credit of Johz Fair, the ſum you owe him, 


And for the whole ſum, (viz, 1001) you muſt debit. 


ſtock. See the ſeveral accompts, fe. 1, 2 


- ©. I fee by he firſt page of tie day-book, that it con- 


tains entries of goods ſold to iundry perſons: How mull 
theſe be poſted! 

A. Lo debit of Richard Hughs, what fold him. 

To debit of Anthony Cole, the like. 


To 


this 


4 in th 
& ledp! 
A 


and 
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To debit of Richard Hunt, the like. See their ac- 
compts, Fol. 3. ledger. 

And counterpart muſt be given for the whole ſum of 
this page (v. 161 los 10d) on credit of merchandize 
in the ſaid ledger. Sce accompt of merchandize, Fol. I. 


8 ledger. 


And the like muſt be done for the pages 2, 3, 4, $ 

and 6 of the ſaid day-book. 

Mete, That the ready money taken for goods fold, is 

polted each month to the debit of your caſh-book. 
Ho mult I enter the monies I receive (of debtors 


on my ledger?) 


| 4 On the debit fide of your caſh-book. See that 
bock. 

Q. How muſt J poſt thoſe ſums received, into my 
8 ledger ? 

A. To the credits of the perſons, of whom received! 
dee the accompts of 


Richard Hughs < Fol. 3 
Anthony Coule — Fol. 3 
John Cray, and company Fol. 3 
Thomas Wilſon — Fol. 3 
Henry Trap Fol. 4 


4 


2. How muſt I poſt (into my ledger) the total re- 
ceipts of the month of Auguſt (viz. 571 3s and 10d? 
A. You muſt poſt that total to the debit of your caſh, 
in your ledger, writing, FORE 
| To ſunderies. Received per caſh-book. See the ac- 
| compt of caſh, in the ledger, Fol. 1. 

Do the like for Sedternder and October's receipts. 
2: How muſt I enter the monies I pay to thoſe I owe 
to, and who have credit in my ledger ? 

A. On the credit fide of your caſh-book. See the 
caſh-book. | 

2. How muſt I poſt thoſe ſums paid ? 

A To the debits of the perſon to whom paid. See 
W the accompts of Thomas Richards, Fol. 2 and John Fair, 

Fol. 2. in your ledger. 

How muſt I poſt (into my ledger) the total pays 
ments of the month of Auguſt (viz. 3ol) ? 
A. You 


1 OI Seng. - 
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A. You muſt poſt it to-the credit of your caſh, i 
your ledger, writing, 
By /undries, paid per caſh-book. See the acconyt 
of caſh in your ledger, Fol. r. 4 
Q. I underſtand by theſe directions, how to ſtate and 
» poſt my books, How muſt I proceed in balancing ny 
r a a 
A Value your merchandiſe remainipg unſold, and 
enter the ſum of their value on credit of the accompt of 
merchandize, in your ledger. See the accompt oi mer. 
chandize; Fol. 1. 
And give counterpart in debit of the accompt of ba. 
2 * in the ſaid ledger. See the debit of balance, 
Fol. 44 WOIG>: dr. F F 
| Which done, ſubtra& the debit ſide of the aid ac- 
compt of merchandize from its credit, and place the re- 
mainder (viz. 971 10s) on the debit fide of it. See the 
accompt, Fol. 1. 
And give counterpart on credit of profit and loſs in 
the ſaid ledger. See accompt of profit and loſs, Fol. 4. 
Then add up debtor and creditor of the accompt of 
eaſh in the ſaid ledger, and ſubtract the credit from the 
.. debit, and place the caſh remaining (viz. 2971 7s 10) on 
'eredit of the ſaid accompt of caſh. See the accompt, 
Fol. x. and give counterpart in debit of the accompt of 
balance. See ſaid accompt of balance, Fol. 4. 

2. How muſt I do with the accompt of expences! 
A. Write on its credit-{ide (the 321) by profit and 
loſs, and give counterpart in debits of the accompt of 
profit and loſs. See both the accompts, Fol. 2, 4. 

Q. How muſt I do with the accompt of George Ma- 
ſon, who, I find by his accompt owes me 10l. 

A. You muſt write on credit of his accompt by ba- 
lance, now owing to me fol. 

And give counterpart, on debit of balance. See both 
the accompts, Fol. 2, 4+ | | 

Do in the ſame manner by the accompts of 


- 4 TCermain Bell Fol. 2 
1 | Richard Hughs Fol. 
S John Cray and company Fol. 3 


And Thomas Wilſon © * 


the d 
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See their particular accompts in your ledger. 

= 2. How muſt I do with the accompt of Thomas RI 

cards, to whom | find I owe 20l. Fa . 

A. You mult write on the debit of his accompt. To 

balance now due to him 20l. | 

And give counterpart on credit of balance. See both 

the accompts, Fol. 2, 4. 

Do the like with the accompt of hu Fair. See his 

accompt, Fol. 2. | 

2. How mult I do to balance or cloſe the accompts 
of ſtock, proſit and lols ? 

A. Subtract the debit, or profit and loſs, from its cre- 
dit, and fet the remainder (viz. 651 10s) being your 
clear gains during the time of this trade) on the debit of 
profit and loſs. See the accompt, Fol. 4. 

And give counterpart in credit of ſtock. See ac- 
compts of ſtock, Fol 4. 

2, How mult I do to balance the accompts of ſtock ? 

A Subtra& its debit from its credit, and ſet the re- 
mainder (viz. 6851 10s being your preſent net ſtock) on 
the debit of ſtock. See the accompt, Fol. 1. _ 

And give counterpart in credit of balance. See ac- 
compt of balance, Fol. 4. 

This done, your ledger is balanced, and the accompt 
of balance, Fol. 4- 

This done your ledger is balanced, and the accompt 


of balance (if you have proceeded right) will be equal 
bn both ſides. 


| De INVENTORY, 


g | | 22 Auguſt 1. 1754. 
Have in merchandize of ſundry. | 
[ forts, to the value of — — L. $20-—C0—c 
| In caſh or ready money — L. 180-00—00 
Owing to:me, by 
; Richard Maſon — — L. 20-00—00 
Cermain Bell — — I. 1c—00—00 
Owing by me, to 


Thomas Richards L. 60—00—00 
John Fair — + L.:59—00-—00 ) * 
52h IL. 110—00—00 
| | My net ſtock I.. 629-—00—09 
| 4 Caſh - 


2 
3 
3 
3 
(+1 
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Caſh-Book. 


Receipts 


I, 
Deb'itor. 


Auguſt, 1754. 


ee. „ On 


To ſtock by inventory — — 
Richard Hughs, of him — — 
Anthony Coale, ditto 
John Gray and company ditto 
Thomas IVWilſn, ditto 
Henry Trap —ditto 
Merchandize ſince 1/t of Auguſt 


£34 rey 3 flo Received. 


_ 


September, 1754. 


Laſt balance. 
Richard Hughs, of him 
Anthony Coule, ditto 
8 g\George Maſon, ditto 

20, Germain Bell, ditto 

24 Henry Trap 
John Gray and company ditto 
Merchandize ſince 1/t of September 


— — 


L. 69—18—08 Received. 


8 
SS) 


s » wn O 208002 
© 


Us + D Þ ww v2 


&y 
oO 


l. 


— 


2 


4 


_©S 
«a Bs 
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* 


. 1. | | 
Payments——Creditor 4. d. 


Auguſt, 1754. 

oy a | 
| | 

By Thomas Richards, to him —— | 2 20/00 

John Fair ditto 


*w_a Cow 


— — — 


OO 
Paid this month. = 


| Reſting per balance 20723 


$188 


SL ww WY VF. ww.” 


* 


September, 1754. 


— 


0 22 | John Fair to him 3 
8 Themas Richards ditto 


Paid this month. 


; Reſting per balance. 


218 


Book-KEEPING. 
| . | 
Receip:s —Debtor 


October, 1754. 


11 


317% Cray and company, ditto — 


— 


To Anthony Ccule, of him 
John Biddy ——ditto — — — — 


Merchandize ſince 1/? of October — 


. 97 · = . 


4 


a „ 


November, 1754. 


Laſt balance 


1 


— 


15 
28 


21 


Payments 


— 


- 


Boox-KEEPING. 


2 . 
Creditor. 


—_—— 


* Other, 1754. 


By Thomas Richards, to him — 
John Fair —— ditto — — 


Expences, &c. ſince 1 of Auguſt — 


— 


— 


Paid this month 


Reſting per balance. 


November, 1754. 


W 


A 


DAY-BOOK, 


O R 


JOURNAL 


r — 


Accompts Debtor to merchandize. 


5 Sold! 
Ugujt 1.172 
3-] Richard Hughs, NOM 
294 ells linnen, at — 3.3—2 
ditto — 
3. Anthony Coule, 
584 ells of linen, at — $.2—4 
| -— ——— ——>JOitto 5. — — — 


33 
- 


| | way Gray and company, 
3 


ſciffors, at 4. o. —— J. 0—12—0 


3 doz. ditto 3.9 — — — O—II—? 
6 do. round points 3. 9. 1202 —6 
doz. middling 2. 8. 0 16 —0 


Richard Fach, 
3 maſſes of pearl, at —— — /, 2 2 82 


: | Merchandize 176 14 


| 
A Ll! 
Pay- Book. 1. AA 


6/0501 


611606 


ob ob 


Day- 


4. 


906 


. Anthony Coule, 


Day -Book. 


BookeKEEDPI NG. 
2. 


| — — 


-ditto 20 — 


| 


; Henry Trap, 


he 
I doz. ſciſſors with caſes L. o—09—6 
I doz. without caſes O—05-—o 


Sold. 
| Aupuſt 27. 1723. 

„ Richard Hug 1 os 

z pair ſciſſors half barb 

I doz, ditto, ſmall ſet 

2 knives at 20d 

1 doz. comb bruſhes 

6 pen knives, at 84 

12 doz. claſp knives 

24 doz. knives horn handed 


| 


K 


T 3 


Accompts Debtor to merchandize, 


| Sold. 
Auguſt 17. 1723. 
Thomas Wilſon, | 
22 doz, ſciſſors 4. 3 L. 4—13—6 
6 doz. middling 4. 3. I—05—6 
9 doz. ditto 2. 8. 1—04—0 
20 doz. ſmall I. 6, I—I0—0 


1 looking-glals — — I. 0=08—6 
I ditto middling ——— 6 
3 tortoiſe ſhell combs —— 0—06—0 


O—05—O 


o—03—0 
0-04 — 
1—1 — 
3—00—0 


Merchandize [Id 


0—03—4 


15 


. 


13 


Os 


122 


| 
4. 


00 


20 


i 
on 
E 
5 
Li 
. i 
l 
' 
1 9 
17 
4 
J 4 


O00 


N— —— — — — 
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Day- Book. 3. 


7 
Accompts Debtor to merchandize. 


Sold. 


Auguſt 31. 1754. 
x, Receipts in ready money for goods we 


the 1ſt FLO — ink 


September 3. 1754; 
4.! Henry Trap, | 


all. 


A parcel of ſciſſors — — clt 2c0 : g 
rr Y 
ditto 6. : 

3. chard Hughes, as 
2 maſſes pearl, at — 4. 2—6] oÞ500 N 
ö Y 
1 


ditto 11 | 
3. Richard Hugh, 14 
[13 ells cloth, at — 3. 2—6 4 
' | : 
ditto 15. 
3. Anthony Coule, | 
_ | 4 maſſes pearl, 2. 6, L. 0o—10—0 
. [T4 doz. pendants 4. 0. O—0H5—0 
| qi o 
ditto 16. 
3.1 Henry Trap, 
12 0. of horn-trumpets 2. L. 1—04—0 
2 dez. comb-bruſhes 3. o—o06—0; 
2 do. ditto — 1 0—04—0] 
| —ĩů ů 11400 


= 
? 
" MerchauClze fold— 471 04 
*. Dei: 


rr 
P 
* 


- 
0 
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Accompts Debtor to merchandize. 


Sold. | 
September 30. 1723: 
John Bell, 


3 maſſes Ven. pearl, at L. 10 0 
2 doz. ſciſſors, at — O- 09 -o 
3 doz. fine combs, at — 1—09—0 


— — ditto- — 
John Gray and company, 
| t piece white gauſe qt. 24 ells. 
piece ditto— 22 — — 


piece ditto— 20 —— — 
I piece yellow ditto— 20 
I piece black ditto — 19 3 


Ell——123 at 214 


ditto — 


the iſt of September 


October 2. 1754. 


IO[I5 03 


. [Receipts in ready money for goods — 380 6 6 


Thomas Wilſon, 
I doz. ſciſſors with caſes, at L. 0—12 
4 maſſes pearl, at 2 5.0 d. 0—08—0 
9 malles, ditto, at 3—17—4 


— — . « 
\ — * 


Book-KE EK PINS. 
Day-Book. 5. 


a 


— 


Accompts Debtor to merchandize. 


K —.— 

eptember 29. 1754. 

Thomas Wilſon, l 

2 pieces tabby, qt. 61 
ell 85. 64. 

| piece, ditto, qt. 28 


clls,—B 5s. 6d. 


| 


1 
Receipts in ready money for goods ſince 


the Iſt of October 
| 
| 


* 
—_— n 6 — 
* 


: L. 25—18—6 


1119 


; 


Merchandize fold———'; 


p 


* 


4 


. r 
* a = 9 * 
* « — 4 ER OE ef on * 
— 4 r — 
6 is AS 4 


: * . A Fs 
n R 8 A was cvs 
- F Kc 


fer 


P < a4 \ P l 
ow. — Oe 5 -« 
7 
* Y 
* ? K * + DO * 
ASI 4 "en ent ef _ 1 * 


5 a md; ha. bd. 
i. > G * 7 end fs + . =. 
11. OE ˙˙w = ͤ Ws 


8 


E 


L'E DGE N 


AR günngünansantün d 


LY HAZET. 


B. 


Bell, Germain— 2 
Biddy, John —— 4 
Balance — 4 


Ca 
Coule, Anthony — 3 


Caſh — 1 
E. 

Expen, and abatem. 1 
F. 

Fair, John 2 
G 


Gray, John and comp. 3 


Hughs, Richard — 3 


* 


... . tn OOO CCoOQQUCOOCOOOYy 


. 


M. 


Merchandize —— r 
Maſon, George —— 2 


D 
T „* 


Profit and loſs 


4 


R. 


Rept. and paym. caſh, 1 
Richards, Thomas — 2 


8. 


Stock — 1 


F. 


Trap, Henry — 4 


W. 
Wilſon, Thomas — 3 


Ledger 
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8 J. 5. Id. | 
175 | Stock Debtor. | 
2 To ſundry to whom l owe x 10j00{00 11 
Oct. 31 To balance N. ſtock] 468 1 1100 = 
| | — — —— 3 
| [795]r1100 | 
175 4 | Merchandize, Debtor. | ; I 
4 To ſtock, per inventory IIS 2000 I 
Oct. BIT P. and L. carried thither — 4 9711 o|20 . 
1 
. a 
| C 
| 617 1409 ö 
22 —— = 
1754 Receipts, or Caſh Debtor. | 
Aug. Lo ſtock, money per inventory iſi Soo 3 
31]To ſund. per book, page 1 ye . 
Sept. 30 To ſundries 1 6988 { 
- 08. ;3'[To fundries —— —— ——}| | c7o&7 1 
N | . | 
| | 
404071 
— +1]. 
Expences, Cc. Debtor. | 
3 To payment hereon ſince 1 Aug.] 1] 3 19 οοσ | 


«> SEE 


1 


— 
43 


27 
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A 


Ledger 1. 


Stock Creditor- 


By ſundry per inventory 


By pro. and loſs, gain'd in 3 mon. 


* 


Merchandize, Creditor. 


16 


31 


1754 
v4. 


LOT) 
— 


By ſundries ſold, day- book 1 — 
By ſuffdries page 2. 
By ſundries— — 3=— 


02;By ſundries —— —— 4 — 


5 
— ę— — 


By ſundries 


By bal. value of remains 


4 


— — 


Payments, or Caſh Creditor. 
By ſundries per book 
By ſundries page 
By ſundries page 


1— 


1— 


1— 


By balance, reſt in caſh —— 


— 


Expences, &c, Creditor. 


; 


227 


73 


— 


795 1100 


— — — 


By P. and L. carried there 


000 
4 65 [100 


—— ——L[ñ—ñõ — • —ñ—‚—4E[ẽÿ — — — — — —̃ ————— ——_ — — OOO RO 
* 
* 


1754 


1754 
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Ledger 2. 


— 


| George Maſon, Debtor. | 
To ſtock, now owing me 


Germain Bell, Debtor. 
To ſtock, now due to me 


—— 


| B's 7 
* John Fair, Debtor. 
T 


| 


| | 
To ballance now owing him 


mm 


8 Thomas Richards, Debtor. 
To payment, to him ————_ 
To ditto 
To ditto 


— — 


| 


To balance now due to him — 


IC 


o payment, to him 


o ditto 


To ditto 


010 


00,00 


Y watts yt "2 


1754 
Sept, 


15 


Oct. 31 


754 
Sept. 


1754 
Ang, 


" 
Ang 


29]By receipt of him —— — 


Ca. i 


— 


— 
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Ledger 2. | | 


iS George Maſon, Creditor, 
By receipt of him 
By balance now owing me 


Germain Bell, Creditor, 


By balance, now owing me 


Thomas Richards, Creditor. 
By ſtock, now owing him 


Pon Fair, Creditor. 
By ſtock now due to him 


1 


3 


— 


10 To ditto, | 
27 To ditto, a parcel — —— 


*=-: 


© wn 


Bookx- KEEN. 


Ledger 3. 


| Richard Hughs, Debtor. 
To Merchandize, fold him —— 


To ditto, 2 malles of pear] —— 
To ditto, 13ells of cloth at 25. 64. 


Anthony Coule, Debtor. 


To merchandize fold him —— 
20]To ditto, a parcel —— — 
.[15]To ditto, a parcel —— —— 


John Gray, and company, Debtor. 
To merchandize, a parcel 
To ditto, a parcel 


— —— — 


Thomas Wilſon, Debtor. 


To merchandize, a parcel —— 
To ditto, a parcel —— — 
To ditto, a parcelx ——— 


4 * 
EY: 
5 


Ls — E 


— 


— 


ION; 


Boo k- KETETIN O. 


Ledger. 3. 


Richard Hughs, Creditor 
3y receipt of him 
3y ditto a „ 


7 Pay 
— by 


By balance now owing me—| 4 


. 


Aulhony Coule, Creditor. 
4121By receipt of bim — 
IB ditto — 

By ditto — — 


| 
| 


— — 
— — 


1 
1 
1 


Balance — 


— 


1754 Fohn Gray and comp. Creditor 
Aug 16 By receipt of them ——— 
| . 


Ve. 31 By ditto— — — 


By balance now owing by me 


1 
7 34 Thomas Wilſon, Creditor, 
97120 By receipt of him od 
31 By balance, now owing me 


U 2 
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30 


$1 


| 


BooOKk-KEEPING. 


Ledger. 4. 


Henry Trap, Debtor 
To merch. a parcel 
To ditto, a parcel 

To ditto, a parcel  —— ——} 


— 


3 


To expences, &c. brought kere 


To receipts,or caſh reſting 


To Germain Bell, ditto 
To Richard Hughs, ditto | —— 


To Thomas Wilſon, ditto 
To Anthony Coule, ditto 


John Biddy, Debtor 
To merch. a parcel 


Profit and loſs, Debitor 


——— — 


To ſtock, gain'd ſince Aug. iſt. 


Balance, Debtor 
To merch. now remaining — 


To Ceorge Maſon, now owing 


To john Cray and company, — 


—— 


3 9 9 9 D DD Ma m 


— — — 


21800 


Ledger 


TT. VAC CD OA AR, 


* 

; 

» 

; 
5 
VB: 
Y 
4 


132 By receipt of him — 
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Ledger. 4 


Henry Trap, creditor. 
24 By ditto in full 


| 


— 


John Biddy, creditor. 
20 By receipt in full 


— — 


Profit aud loſs, creditor. 
31. By merch. to cloſe that account 


2 


1 


2 


Balance, creditor. 


By Jobn Fair, ditto 


128 


31 By Thomas Richard;, I owe him 


By ſtock, for its neat —— —— 


79 


18 00 


1000 


IN 


pr reer 


** — 


rr 
— 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


Nue 2 taught me how to ſtate, poſt, and 
balance my books; what method muſt [ 
ule at the going out of theſe books into others ? 
Anſw. From the balance of theſe books, (ſec 
edger, fol. 4.) you muſt draw out another inventory, 
as follows: 


De INVENTORx. 


Landon, October 31. 1754. 


Have in merchandize of ſundr | 

1 ſorts, to the value of | 5 I. 35416 +07 3 
In caſh, or ready money I. 297-001 juſt 

| : juſt 

33 Owing to me, by W- 
George Maſon —— —— - ——l, 10 - 00-00 tha 
Germain Bell — l, 5. 00-00 WE the 
Richard Hughs — — —l, 1 - 12-06 ftai 
% Gray and comp. ———— ——l. 411-00 , 
homas Wilſon — —— — l. 46- 13-10 ere 
Anthony C ¹.l'e IJ. oO - 10· co = 

— _ cal 

I. 720-11x-00 | 

| the 

Owing by me, to Hs 

Thomas Richards |. 20 - oo - 00 c 
Jahn Fair — — I. 15 - O: 00 = 
— l. 33 oo : 00 ry 

My net ſtock — —1. 685 : 11 : 00 

8 22 at 

And poſt it into your new ledger, as by tle the 
direQtions given for the poſting your other inventory 

Q. In the caſh-book on debtor-ſide, (for inſtance, mc 
dhe month of Auguſt) are figures juſt before ihe\ for 
2 3 ancts as I before 180 J. and 3 before 4 l. Cc. for 
Meſire to know what thoſe figures ſhew ? | thc 


4 
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A. The > wy 1 (before 180 J. in the firſt line) 


ſhews the folio of the ledger, on which the accompt 

of ſtock ſtands. | 

The figure 3 following Richard Hnghs, in the next 

| WT line, ſhews the folio of the ledger , whereon the ac- 
= compt of Richard Hughs ſtands. 

The like is to be underſtood of the figure 3 following 
Anthony Coule :the 3 following John Gray and company: 
the 3 following Thomas Wilſon, and the 4 following 
= Henry Trap, on debtor-ſide of the ſaid caſh book for 
the month of Auguſt, and of thoſe on debtor fide, of 
* the ſaid book for the months of September and October. 

2.What do the figures (on the creditor ſide of the ſaid 
Z caſh book) which come juſt before the money lines 
| ſhew? For inſtance, in the month of Avgy/t on 
= creditors ſide, of the figure 2 following Thomas Tiber, 
jut before the 20. and the 2 following John Fair, 
= juſt before 100. 

; A. The figure 2 following Thomas Richards, ſhews 


5 


0 that his accompt ſtands in ledger, fol. 2 And 

0 the 2 following John Fair, ſhews that his accompt 

6 ſtands alſo in the ſaid ledger, folio 2. 

0 The like is to be underſtood of the figures 2. 2. 0 

0 creditor ſide of the caſh book for September. 3 
0 And of the figures 2. 2. 2. on creditor ſide of the 


—- WW caſh book for October. | 
Q. What does the ſum J. 57 : 03 : 10, at the foot of 
| the debtor fide of the caſh book for the month of 

- Auguſt, ſhew ? 
| A. It ſhews the total ſum received during the month 
of Auguſt, and is produced by ſubtracting the 180/. in 
the firſt line, from the J. 237: 03 : 10, on the debtor of 
that accompt. . 

The like is to be underſtood of the J. 69: 14: 08, 
at the foot of September, and of the /.97 . 08 : 07, at 
the foot of October. 

And as thoſe ſums ſhew the total receipt during each 
month, ſo the ſum 30/: on credit ſide of the caſh-book 
for Auguſt, the ſum 15/7, for September, and the 62/. 
for October, ſnew the total payment during each of 
thole months, | 2 


- 
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2. How is the balance (or reſt of money) in caſh, 
found ? | 

A. You muſt ſubtra& the 3o/. (on credit of Ag 
caſh-book) from the J. 237 : 03 : 10, on the dehit-lide, 
and the remainder being J. 207 : 03 : To,is the balance 
or reſt of money, in caſh, which placed under the 3 /, 
paid, and added to it, makes a juſt balance with the 
debtor-ſide. See the caſh-book for the month of A . 

You are to do in the like manner to find the balance, 
or reſts of caſh for the month of September and October. 
See the caſh-book for both thoſe months. 

Q. What does the figure 3 againſt Richard Hughs, (in 
the day-book) and the 3 againſt Anthony Coule, and 
the other figures in the margin of the day-book, ſhew ? 

A. They ſhew the folio's of the ledger 
whereon the accompts of Nichard Hughs, Athy 
Coule, and the other accompts ſtand, 

And allo ſhew that thoſe perſons or accompts are debt- 
ors; as the figure 1 under the ſmall line of the mar- 
gin, and at the foot of each page of the day-book, juſt 
againſt the words merchandize ſold ſhews that the ac- 
compt of merchandize ftands in the ledger, on fol. 1. 
and 1s creditor, 

Q. What do the figures in the ledger eoming juſt 
before the money lincs on debtor- ſide, ſhew ? 

A. As the words of each line on debtor-fide of laid 
ledger, immediately following the word to, ſhews 
what accompts or perſons are to be credited, or coun- 
terparted, ſo thoſe figures ſhew on what folio's in the 

| ledger thoſe accompts, or perſons are to be found. 
: Q. What do the figures coming juſt before the money 
lines on the creditor- ſide of the ledger ſhew ? | 
A. As the words in each line on creditors- ſide of the 
ſaid ledger immediately following the word by, 
ſhews what accompts, or perſons are to be debited 
or counterparted ; ſo thoſe Ae ſhew on what folio's 
in the ledger thole accompts or perſons are to be 
found, | 
-_ - £2, How muſt Il enter the goods that I buy? 


A. You muſt enter thein in a bought-book ; as for 
Inſtance.” | 


Mex» 
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' Merchandize debtor to perſons, 


Bonght, 
a Of (ſuppoſe) chu Thomas, viz. 
: 46 ells linnen,at 3 5. OY 
, per ell 8 J. 6: 18: 00 
= AT) ware ios 
* /.17: 06: 00 


This article (and others of a like nature) muſt be 
| polted in your ledger, to the credit of the ac- 
compt of the perſons of whom bought, here John 
| Thomas and the total of each page of your bought- 
book, muſt be poſted in the ſaid ledger to the debit 
of accompt of merchandize. 
{ £2. have been told, that a good method of book- 
| keeping will ſhew to the owner of the books, or others 
concerned, theſe following neceſſary (and many other) 
© particulars, viz, 
: Concerning Merchandize. 
Nor What goods (during the whole, or any time of 
© Wh the accompt) have been bought, brought into charge, 
© WE when, of whom, and at what prices. | 
2. What goods (as above) have been fold, iſſued out 
of the charge, when, to whom, and at what prices. 
t 2. The whole quantity bought and fold, and the 
profit, or loſs, ariſing on thoſe ſo diſpoſed of. 
| Concerning Caſh or Money. 
y 4. What ſuns of money have been received (as a- 
” WW bove) when, of whom, and on whole accompt ; alſo 
E whether in part or in full. | 
| 5. What ſums of money have been paid (as above) 
/ WE when, to whom, and on whoſe accompt. Alſo whe- 
ther in part or in full. 
© WH © What ſum total has been received and paid (during \ 
the whole, or during any time as ative) and conſe- I 
quently the ſum reſting in caſh. , 9 
Concerning Perſons with whom Ideal. 1 
7. For what ſums they ſtand indebted, from what 1 
„tes, and for what. i 
8. For what ſums I ſtand indebted to them, from B 
what dates, and for what. 
| 9, Whether any balance, or remainder, be due 2 
5 them 


9 


* 


1 * Loc 
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them to me, or from me to them, and what ſum, 
Concerning my Expences. - 

10. What expence I have been at (during the lime 
of the accompt, or any part of it) and ſuch expence 
conſider d and allow'd ; then what neat gain, or lo; 
has attended. 

Concerning my Stock, 

11. What ſtock | began with, and what my prelent 
ſtock is, and what particulars compoſed each. 

Now I deſire you to ſhew me how this method will 
anſwer all theſe phrticulars ? 

A. Concerning merchandize, your bought-book, wi! 
ſhew you the particular demands of numb. 1. 

And your day- book, thofe in numb. 2. 

The debtor-ſide of accompt of merchandize in your 
ledger, will ſhew the whole quantity bought, 
and its creditor-fide, the whole quantity fold, aud 
the ſame accompt ſhews you alſo the profit and lab 
ariſing on thoſe you have diſpoſed of. Sce the accompt 
'of merchandize in ledger fol. 1. thus the demand: 
numb. 3. are ſhewn. | 

Concerning caſh or money, the debtor- ſide of you: 
caſh-book anſwers the demands in numb. 4. and the 
creditor ſide of the faid book ſhews the demands in 
numb. 5 and conſequently thoſe in numb. 6. by com- 
paring the debtor and creditor ſides. 

The creditor-{ide alſo of the ſaid book, ſhews the 
balance (or reſt that ſhould be found) in caſh. 

Concerning perſons with whom you deal. The dc» 
tor - ſides of their accompts ſhew the demands of num. 
7. and the creditor-ſides thoſe of numb. 8. 

And conſequently their accompts compared in debt. 
or and creditor, ſhew the demands of numb. 9. 

Concerning your Expences. The accompt of expenccs 
in your ledger ſhews the expences, as in num. 
10. and the accompt of profit and loſs, will ſhew the 
neatgain or loſs. : 

Concerning your Stock. The accompt of ſtock in you! 
ledger ſhews that you began with, and the a, 
compt of balance ſhews your preſent ſtock, and © 
what particulars it conſiſts, and anſwers the demands d 
numb. 11. F 
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5 


Deſcribing all the 

uw | 
* Empires, Kingdoms, and Dominions, 
oli | N 
pt In The 
<> | 
„Whole WORLD. 
m 
Me 

Shewing their 


pounds, Situation, Dimenſions, Religions, Languages, 
Commodities, Diviſions, Rivers, Mountains, Lakes, 


b with their Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, and Univer- 
ſulies. : | 
bt- 
To which is prefixed, 
ICE | 
* à method of learning geography without a maſter, 


br the uſe of ſuch grown perſons as have neglected this 
(eful ſtudy in their youth. 


; And alſo, 
A Table, ſhewing the parallel of latitude, the breadth, | 
nd the length of the day in every climate. | 
In a moſt plain and eaſy method, 


6 
| * perſon who deſires to learn Ceography, muſt have 


Low to learn Geography without the direction: of « 
2b Mafl ers 


a ſet of maps, and after reading over the ſituation of 
each empire &c. he ſhould be very exact in finding out 
in the map, the ſeveral places mentioned therein; and 
thus by reading each article ſeveral times oyer,and com. 
prog them with the maps, any grown perſon may ſoon 

now the moſt remarkable places in the world, their ſitu- 
ations- boundaries &c. and will inſenſibly, by degrees, 
remember the names of them. 
The following maps, which may be purchaſed at: 
ſmall expence, will be ſufficient to inſtruct any reader 
and render this treatiſe eaſy and intelligible, viz. 
The World, Europe, Aſia, Africa, North- America, 
South- America, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
'Tis highly neceſſary, that the different parts of each 
of thoſe maps ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by different co- me 


* 


— — — 


lours, or at leaſt by points or lines. Bien 
A TaBLE fprwing the Parallel of latitude, the Bread, ture 
and the Length of the Day in every Climate. "i by t 
A Climates between the Equator and Polar Circle, It 
Z 8 2 E ES _- cent 
8 [P.of Lat. Broad. Day. | SP. of Lat Bread. Day. twee 
p : won 
* 2 8 | 
/ | A 
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1054 29j2 31117 oo 22666 
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CEOGRAPH x. 


* 


EO GRAP HM his a ſcience which teacheth 
the deſcription of the earth. It differs from 
Coſinograph as a part from the whole and from Choro- 
graphy and Topography as the whole from its parts. 

The earth is a ſperical body, which together with 
the water make up one globe of ſo perfect and exact a 
form, and ſo beautified and adorn'd by the God of na- 
ture, that from its eligancy and beauty, it was called 
by the Greeks, Kb, and by the Latins, Mundus. 
lt is ſituated, according to Pto/omy, and Tycho, in the 
centre of the world, but according to Copernicus, be- 
tween the orbs of Mars and Venus; its ſubſiſtance ſo 
wonderful, as may well expreſs that unlimited Power 
that performs infinitely beyond our imagination. 

As to its magnitude, it is 21600 miles in circuit, (al- 
lowing according to the vulgar account 60 to a de- 
gree Ti diameter 6872 miles; its ſemidiameter 3436 ; 
its ſuperficies in ſquare miles 148510584, and its ſolid 
content 169921 7962 42 cubical miles. WP 

For the better underſtanding all its parts, it may be 
divided into four general heads, 212 1. its Imaginary 
parts; 2, its Real parts; 3. in reſpe of its Inhabitants ; 
and 4.its National parts. 


1. Imaginary Parts. 


The imapinary parts are only ſuppoſed for the clear- 
er underſtanding of this ſcience ; they are, I. Poles, 2: 
Circles, 3. Zones, and, 4. Climes. 

I. The Poles are the extream points of the Axis, 


which is ſuppoſed to paſs through the centre of the earth, 
X a h 
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and on which it is ſuppoſed to move daily about. They 
anſwer to the poles of the heavens (as the other ima. 
ginary parts) being the furtheſt diſtant from the 
Equator; in number two, viz. 1. The Arctict, or north 
pole; and 2. The Autaretict, or ſouth pole 

2, The circies are divided into the greater and leſſer, 
the greater divide the world into two equal parts; num- 
ber tour, viz. 1. The Æguator, compaſling the earth 
equally between (and furtheſt from) the Poles; when 
the ſun is here, the days and nights are equal, 2. The 
Zodiack, (in which is the Ecliptick) cutting the 
A quator obliquely, thorough which the ſun paſſes in 
a year. Thele two are immoveable. 3. The Horizon, 
dividing the viſible prrts of the heavens from the invili- 
ble, 4. The Meridian, dividing the horizon into two 
equal parts: when the fin is here, it is noon. Theſe 
two are moveable. 

The lefler circles divide the world into two unequal 
parts; they are, 1. The Tropicks, which terminate the 
ſun's diſtance from the Æguator, being 23 degr. and 
half from it: when the ſun is here, it is either 3 
or winter. They are two, viz. of Cancer on the north, 
and of Capricorn on the ſouth fide of the Æguator. 2. 
The Polar Circles, 66 degr. and one half of the K- 
guator, and 23 and one half of the Po/es; they arc 
called the Arctic and- Antarctick circles. 3. The Par- 
all:ls, which are parallel to the Zquator, ſet in maps 
to ſhew the Latitude, as the Meridian lines are to ſhew 
the Longitude of places. [Note, that Latitude is th: 
diſtance from the Many, and Longitude from the fir 
Meridian, made commonly at the Canary 1//es.] 

3. The Zones are certain ſpaces of earth, included be- 
tween two tefſer circles. In number five; viz. one 
Torrid Zone, which lies between the Tropicks; two 
Temperate Zones, between the Tropicks and Polar Ci 
cles; and two Frigid Zones, between the Polar Circle. 
and the Poles, 

4. A Clime, or Climate, is a ſpace of earth, between 
two parallels, in which the longeſt day is increaſed halt 
an hour: as for example, in the firſt Clime, the longeſt 


day is 12 hours and an half; in the ſecond, 13 bows; 


py 
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in third, 13 hours and a half, Cc. they are in number 
24, that is from the Æguator to the Polar Circles. 


2. Real Parts. 


The real paris are ſuch as have a real exiſtence upon 
the ſuperſicies of the earth. Divided into, 1. Water, and 
2. Land. 

1. Vater is divided into, 1. Ocean, called a general 
collection or rendezvous of all waters, giving bounds 
to the four Regions of the earth. 2. Sea, a part of the 
Ocean incompaſſed with land, except one Streight, ſuch 
as the Mediterranean, and Baltick.3. Streight, a part of 
the ocean, reſtrained into narrow bounds, opening the 
way to a ſea, as thole of Magalonica and Cibraltas. 4. 
Lake, a large ſpace of water wholly incompaſſed with 
| land, as Parima and Zaire. 5. Creek or Gulf, a crooked 
1 ſhore, thruſting forth as it were two arms to hold the 


e ca, as thoſe of Fenice and Lepanto; as for Rivers, 
d Ditches, Brooks, Fountains, &c. need no deſcription. 

r 2. Land, divided into, 1. Continent, a vait tract of 
„ Hand where many nations are joined together, as 
2 WH Europe, Aſia, &c. 2. lard a ſpace of land, wholly in- 
. compaſſed with ſea, as Britain, Japan, &c. 3. Peninſula, 
re a {pace of land, incompaſſed with ſea, except one {mall 
r. part, as Morea, Malacca, Cc. 4. Iſihmus, is that ſpace 
ps of land that joins a peninſula to a continent, 5. Pro- 
W 


montory, a mountain ſhooting it ſelf" into the ſea, the 
end of which is called a Cape, as the Cape sf Good Hype, 
7 Cape Verde, &c. As for Mountains, Kocks, Valteys, 
#ields, Foreſls, Woods, Plains, &c. are all well known. 


e- 

ne 8 

= 3. Inhabitants, 

The 

les The earth is divided in reſpect of its Inhabitants, into 


the right hand and left.t.VoPozts,the north was count- 
ed he right hand, and the ſouth the left. 2.To Prieſts, 
the ſouth is the right band, and the north the left. 3. To 
Aſtronomers, the weſt is the right hand, and the eaſt the 
left. And, 4. to Geographers, the eaſt is right, and the 

X 2 welt 
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weſt the left. The inhabitants themſelves are diſtinguiſh. 
ed; 1 In reſpect of their Situation. 2 According to their 
Shadows. 3 In reſpect of the Poſition of the Globe. And, 
4 According to the countries. 

1. Thoſe according to their tuation are divided into; 
1 Antec, which lie under the fame Meridian, and ſame 
Longitude, but on different ſides of the /Zquator. 2 
Perizci, which live on the ſame fide of the Zquater, 
and the ſame Latitude, but on oppoſite fides of tlie 
Globe. 3 Autipodes, that live diametrically oppolite tg 
ä | 

2. Thoſe according to their Shadows, are divided in- 
to; 1 Amphiſci, (called alſo Aſcii) who live on the 

Torrid Zone,whoſe ſhadows tend both ways. 2 Periſcii, 
_ which Ie in the Frigid Zones, whoſe ſhadows tend all 
Ways. 3 Heteroſcii, in the Temperate Zones, whole 
ſhadows tend but one way. 

3. Thoſe according to the Poſition of the Globe, are 
diſtinguiſhed into; 1 Such as live-in a Xi Sphere, 
(under the Æguator) where the ſtars riſe and ſet at right 
angles.2 Such as live in an Qb/ique Sphere, (between the 
Equator and Poles) where the ſtars rife and ſet oblique- 
ly. 3 As live in a Paralle/ ſphere, (under the Po/e;) 
where the ſtars are always parallel to the Horizon. 

4. Thoſe according to the countries, are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into a great many nations and peoples, as French, 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, &c. all which ſhall be 
more particularly treated of afterwards. 


4. National Parts. 


The earth in reſpect of its countries is divided into four 
7 . 
parts,viz. 1 Europe, 2 Aſia, 3 Africa, and, 4 Amer a; 
to which are added, 5 Terra boriates incognita, and 6 
Terra auſtrales incognita. Thoſe are divided into 
Empires, Kingdoms, Regions, Countries, Nations, &c. 
Subdivided into Provinces, Governmeonts, ProfeFures, 
Circles, Territories, Diſtricts, Counties, & c. 
As for the Empires, there are ſix of ſpecial note at 
preſent, viz. Turky, Ruſſia, Perſia, Tartary, India, aud 


Aoiffina; to theſe we may add three others that gend 
; that 


deſcription of theſe, with the Kingdoms, inferior pro- 
vinces, and ſovereignities, is the main deſign of this book. 


l Countries are for the moſt part divided according to - 
princes Dominions, (but not always ſo ;) they are ſepa- 
rated from each other, 1. Sometimes by ſea, as Cerma- 

| ny, and Denmark from Suede land, 2. Sometimes by ri- 


- 

vers, as Natolia from Turcomania, 3. Sometimes by 

mountains, as France from Spain, 4. Sometimes by 

" WE walls, as China from Tartary, and, 5, Sometimes divid- 

ö ed only according to the towns and forts of the princes, 
as France from the Lou - Countries. Thus much for the 
world in general, 


_— P 


\ * 
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EUROPE. 


) — 
ROPE has on the north, the Frozen Ocean; 
| on the weſt the Deucalidonian and Weltern O- 
cean; on the ſouth. the Mediterranean Sea; and on the 
ealt Aſia; from which it is parted by the Archepelago, 
the Euxine Sea, and Palus Meotis; the reſt is uncertain. 
Situated between the 7th and 1ooth deg. of longitude, 
and bet ween the 34th and 72d deg. of latitude ; being in 
length from Cape St. Vincent in Portugal, to the mouth 
2 of the river by in Rzyſſia, about 3300 miles; and in 
: breadth, from Cape Matapan in Morea, to the north 
6 Cape in Norway, about 2200 miles. 
i It is the leaſt part of the four, but far the more no- 
ble, being the moſt populous and civilized, adorned 
with many large and glorious cities, inriched with the 
molt neceſſary commodities, and abounding with all the 
4 riches, pleaſures and plenty, that the moſt voluptuous 
man can wiſh for. Famous, 1. for the Roman and 
Greek monarchies; 2. For its political governments; 
. X 3 , 2. For 
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that name, viz. Germany, Morocco, Monomotopa. The 
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3. For its temperature #nd fertility; 4. For its arts aud 


ſeiences; and 5. For the purity of the Chriſtian faith, 

- The arts peculiar to Europe, and there invented, may 
be reckoned painting, printing, ſtatuary, and divers par- 
ticulars in the art of navigation and war, and molt eſpe- 
cially in ſcholaſtic ſciences. Beſides theſe, may be count- 
ed the noble invention of guns, the loadſtone, and 
many other things too long to be here named. 

'The religions of Europe may be reduced into five 
heads; viz. 1. The Reformed or Proteſtant; 2. Roman 
Catholic; 3. That of the Greek church; 4. The Maho- 
mitan; and 5. The Jewiſh. The languages are reduc- 
ed into three chief parts; viz. 1. The Teutonick, divid- 
ed into Engliſh, Dutch and Daniſh ; 2. Latin, corrupted 
into French, Spaniſh and Italian; and 3 Sclavonian, di- 
vided into Ruſſian, Poliſh and Turkiſh. There are 
ſeveral others of leſs note, as Welſh, Hungarian, Fin- 
nick, Iriſh, Epirotick, &c, which ſhall be all ſpoken of 
afterwards. 

It is under the Government of three Emperors; vis. 
Turky, Ruſſia and Germany ; ſeven Kings, viz. England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Swedeland, and Po- 


{and ; one Pope of Reue; ſix Dukes, (beſides Lograin and 


thoſe of the Empire) vi. Taſcany, Savoy, Modena, Man- 
tua, Parma, and Curlaud; ſeven Commonwealths, (be- 
ſides that of S. Marin») viz. the United Provinces, Swit- 
zerland, Venice, Genoua, Raguſa, Luca, and Geneva; 
Leſides many inferior princes, imperial cities, &c. 

Rivers of chief note are ſix; iz. 1. Danow, 2. ol. 
ga, 3. Dwina, 4. Boriſthines, 5 Rhine, and 6. Loyre. 

Mountains of greateſt account are four; viz. 1. the 
Alps, 2. Pirenean Mountains, 3. Dofrine Hills, and 4. 
Carpathean, or Crapack Mountains. 

Lakes of principal note are reckoned three, v/z. 1. 
Ladoga, 2, Onega, and 3. Wener. 


Europe may be divided into twelve parts; =. I. 


Spain, 2. Portugal, 3. France, 4. Italy, 5. Britiſh 


Iles, 6. Low-Countries, 7: Germany, 8. Denmart, 9. 
Swede land, 19, Kifſia, II. Poland, and 1a. Turky in Eu- 


rope. 


I. SPAIN, 


iv 
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I SPAIN. 


HE kingdom of Spain lies on the weſt of Eurcpe, 
and on the: ſouth-weſt of France; in form of a 
peninſula, being encompaſſed on three ſides with ſea, 
Situated between the 7th and 22d deg. of lon. and be- 
tween the 36th and 44th of lat. being in length from 
Cape Creus in Catalonia, to Cape Fineſtro in Gallicia 
630 miles; and in breadth from Gibraltar in And. 
zia, to Cape Pennas in Aſturia 480 miles. 1 
with Portugal, it made the Roman Dioceſs of Hi pana, 
ſometimes called Heſperia, Iberia, and Celtibeh. 

The inhabitants deſcend from the Coths, Moors, 
Jews, and old Spaniards, and are all Roman Catholicks. 
Their language, the vulgar Spauiſh or Caſtilian, a 
manly language, compoſed of French, Latin, Gothiſh, 
Arabick, and old Spani/h. In Biſcay they till ſpeak 
the old Cantabrian, and the Arabick is uſed in the 
mountains of Granada. Their chief commodities are 
wines, oil, ſugar, metals, rice, ſilk, liquoriſh, honey, 
flax, ſaffron, aniſeed, raiſins, almonds, oranges, lemons, 
cork, ſoap, anchovies, fumach, wool, lamb-ſkins, to- 
bacco, Cc. It is divided into 14 provinees, which are, 
1. Kingdom of Gallicia, 2. Principality of Aſturius, 
3. Principality or Lordſhip of Biſcay, 4. Kingdom of 
Navarre,. 5 Kingdom of Arragen, 6. Principality of 
Catalonia, 7. Kingdom of Valencia, 8. Kingdom of 
Murcia, 9. Province of New Caſtile, 10. Province 
of Old Caſtile, 11. Kingdom of Leon, 12. Extrema- 
dura, 13. Kingdom of Andaluſia, 14. Kingdom of 
Granada. To thele we may add the Spaniſh iſles, 
which lie in the Mediterranean ſea. 

Rivers of chiefeſt note are ſive, viz. 1. Tejo, 2. Ebro, 

3. Douro, 4. Guadiana, 5. Cuadalguiver. 

Chief mountains (beſides the Pirenean Hills) are, 1, 
Sera Morina, and 2. Siera Neveda. 7 71 
Archbiſhopricks 8, Biſhopricks 42, W A | 
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c T 
II. PORTUGAL. 


HE Kingdom of Portugal, properly a part of 
Spain, lies along the Weſtern Ocean, on the W. 
of Leon, Extremadura, and Andaluzia, and on the ſouth 
of Gallicia; ſituated between the 7th and I 1th deg, and 
Toth min. of lon. and between the 36th and 5oth min, 
and the 42 deg. and 20 min, of lat. being in length from 
N. to S. 360 miles; and in breadth, from E. to W. 135 
miles, in ſome places but 80 and 60 miles broad. 

The inhabitants, as well as thoſe of Spain, are all 
Roman Catholicks. Their language is much the ſame 
with the Caſtilian or vulgar Spaniſh, only it has ſome- 
what more of the French than that. Their chief com- 
modities are wine, boney, oil, allum, white marble, 
ſalt; as alſo variety of fruits, as oranges, almonds, ci- 


trons, pomegranates, Cc. It contains fix provinces, 


which are, 

1. Entre Minho Douro, 2. Tralos Montes, z. Beira, 
3. Eſtremadura, 5. Alen Tejo, or Entre Tejo aliens 
6. Kingdom of Algarve. 

Rivers of principal note are three, viz. I. Tejo, 2. 
Douro, and 3. Cuadiana. 

I find no mountains of note. 

Archbiſhopricks 3, Bithopricks 10, Univerſities 2. 
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III. FRANCE. 


HE kingdom of France is a famous country, Iy- 

ing on the N, E. of Spain, and W. of Germany, 

and part of /taly, almoſt in form of a ſquare, waſhed on 
two ſides with ſea; ſituated between the 13th and 27 
and 10 min, of lon, and between the 51ſt and 6 _ 
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and the 42 and 15 min. of lat. being in length from the 
W. parts of Bretagne, to the E. paris of Provence, 650 
miles; (from Calais to Toulon 560) and the breadth 
from the borders of Biſcay in Spain, to the N. E. parts 
of Lirrain, 550 miles; (from Breſt to Salm 5 40). 

The inhabitants are for the moſt part Roman Catho- 
lich; the remainder (much fewer than formerly) are 


proteſtants, and moſtly Calvaniſise their language is the 


vulgar French; a very ſoft language, compoſed of old 
Gailick, (the ſame with the Neſſh) German, and Latin: 
in ſome parts of Bretagne they uſe the Britiſh or Welſh. 
Their chief commodities are ſalt, filh, corn, wine, al- 
monds, coral, canvas, oade, linen, paper, wood, ſkins, 
luteſtring, and rich flowered filks, verdegris, cremor 
tartaris, &c. It is divided into 14 governments, beſides 
the conqueſts, which are, 

1. Government of Ficardy, 2 Government of Cham» 
pagne, 3. Government of the iſle of France, 4. Govern- 
ment and D. of Normandy, 5. Government and D, of 


| Bretagne, 6. Government of Vr/eanois, 7. Government 


of Burgundy, 8. Government of Lionois, 9. Govern- 
ment of Cuienue and Gaſcony, 10. Government of Lan- 
guedoc, 11. Government of Dauphine or Dauphinate, 
12. Government of Provence, 13, Dukedom of Lorrain, 
14. Franche-Comte. 

Rivers of principal note are four, viz. 1- Loyre, 2. 
Serne, 3. Garond, and 4. Rhoſne. | 

Chief mountains (beſides the Pireneau hills) are Se- 
vennes in Languedock, and Vauge in Lorrain. 


Archbiſhopricks 17, Biſhopricks 104, Univerſities 20. 
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iv. IT4LYT. 


'Taly, one of the moſt famous countries in Europe, 
lying on the S. E. of France, and S. of Germany, 
encompaſſed on 3 ſides with fea, is ſituated between the 
25th and the 4oth, and 40 min. of lon. and between the 
37th and 36 min. and 46th and 10 min, of lat. It is 
almoſt 
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almoſt in form of a man's leg, being in length from Ge- 


neva to Otranto (N. W. and S. E.) 760 miles; and in 
breadth from Nice to Trieſte 380, from Ancona to Ci. 
vita-Vechia 134, and from Policaſtro to Barletta but 7; 
miles. In this extent were comprehended the old dio- 
ceſs of Rome, the greateſt part of that of Italy, with 
fome of Gaul. 

The inhabitants are all Roman Catholicks, except 
ſome few Proteſtants in the N. W. parts; their language 
is the vulgar 7talian, very courtly and fluent, compoj. 
ed of I. atin and old Italian, with ſome Lombardian in 
the N. ſome Cothiſh in the middle, and a little Greet in 
the S. E. In Savoy and Piedmont the French is moſt uſ- 
ed. Their chief commodities are wines, corn, rice, ſilks, 
velvets, taffaties, ſattins, grograms, fuſtians, gold wire, 
allum, armour, glaſſes, and ſuch like. It is divided in- 
to three parts beſides the iſles, viz. Higher, or Lombar- 

dy; Middle, and Lower, or Naples, Theſe contain 12 
provinces, which are, : 

I. Dukedom of Savoy, 2. Principality of Piedmont, 
3. Dukedom of Montferrat, 4. The State of Genoa, 5. 
Dukedom of Milan, 6. Dukedom of Parma, or Par- 
meſe. 7. Dukedom of Modena, 8. Dukedom of Mantua, 
9. Commonwealth of Venice. Theſe nine provinces 
(together with the Biſhoprick of Trent) go by the ge- 
neral name of Lombardy; the five firſt make the higher, 
and the four laſt the lower Lombardy. 

10. State of the Church, or the Popedom, 11. Great 
Dukedom of Tuſcany, 12. Kingdom of Naples. | 

The Italian iſles are chiefly theſe, 

1. Kingdom of Sicily, 2 Kingdom and Iſland of Sar- 
#:nia or Sardegna, 3. Corſica. 

Rivers of principal note are four; viz. 1. Po, 2. 4 
dige, 3. Tiber, and 4. Arno. 

Chief mountains are the {ps and Apennine. 

Chief lakes are, 1. Garda, 2. Como, 3. Magjore, 4. 
Teo, 5. Lugato, 6. Perugia, J. Cel.no, and 8, Balſens, 

Patriarchs three, viz. Rome, Venice, and Aguileſa. 


Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities. 
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V. BRITISH ISLES. 


HE Britiſh iſles, or the Hugliſh dominions, he in 
the weſtern ocean, on the N. of france, apd W. 
of Denmark, Germany and Low Corntries. Situated be- 


\ tween the 8th and 20, and 25 min. of lon. and between 
- the goth and 59ih degree oi lat. Under this name are 
& conprehenced four diſtinct parts, befides the leſſer iſles; 


, viz, 1. England, 2. Wales, 3. Scotland, and 4. Ireland, 


8 L ENGLAND. 


The kingdom of England lies onthe S. of Scotland, and 
„VN. of France, from which it is divided by the Channel, 


2 of a triangular form, incompaſſed on 3 ſides with ſea. In 
A. lengih from N. to S. about 325 miles, and in breadth 
0 from E. to W. about 300, containing about 27 millions 
05 of acres. 

ry The inhabitants are moſtly of the Reformed religion, 
here taught in its purity, (the diviſions I forbear to men- 
on tion) ſome few are Papiſts ; their language is a branch of 
the Teutonick, chiefly compoſed of old Saxon, Latin and 
French, The chief commodities are corn, cattle, tin, 
* copper, lead, iron, timber, coals, abundance of woo], 
4 ſtuffs, linnen, hides, tallow, butter, cheeſe, beer, &c, It 
; is divided into fix circuits, viz. | 
1, Northern circuit, 2. Midland circuit, 3- Oxford 
circuit, 4. Norfolk circuit, 5. Home circuit, 6. Wel- 

4 tern circuit. 
= Rivers of principal note are three, viz. 1. Thames, 


2. Severn, and 3* Trent. . 


Mountains of greateſt account are three, vis. 1. Ingle- 
tourgh, 2. Pendle, and 3. Pennegent. 


Archbiſhopricks 2, Biſhopricks 20. Univerſuies 2. 
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An Account of the ſeveral Counties of England and 
Wales, with their Produce, Market-Towns, and 
Market-Days, Cc. 


Note, m ſtands for Monday, tu for Tueſday, w for Wed. 
th for Thurſday, f for Friday, and / for Saturday. 


Bedfordſhire. 


N inland county, in Lincoln dioceſe, 73 miles in 
circumference, is a fruitful country, well ſtored 

with corn and cattle, eſpecially in the north parts. It 
produces barley and wheat as good, if not the beſt in 


England. 
Market-Towns. 
BEDFORD, the ſhire-town, Tueſd. and Sat. 


Dunſtable v | Shefford f 
Woburn f Bigleſwade 77 
Ampthill 7h Potton / 
Leighton tr Tuddington / 
Luton 7: 


Berkſhire. 


An inland county in the dioceſe of Sa/isbury, 2nd 2 


pleaſant country, 120 miles round, where the air is good, 
and the ſoil fruitful. It yields plenty of corn, cattle, 
wild-fowl, wool, and wood, eſpecially oak. 


Market-Towns. 
READING, the ſhire-town, Saturday. 


Abingdon mz and f Faringdon t-: 

Windſor / | Wanting / 

Wallingford th and f Eaſt-Ifley w 

Maidenhead w Langbourn 

Hungerford w | OKkingham 727 
* Newbury 75 | 


Bucking- 


20902 5 
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Buckinghamſhire, or Bucks. 


Another inland county in Lincoln dioceſe; 138 miles 
in ci cuit, is very plentiful both in corn and paſture, par- 
ticularly the famous Vale of Aylesbury, which feeds an 
infinite number of ſheep. yielding excellent wool. The 
Tame, uſe, and Coln, are its principal rivers. 


Market-Towns. 
BUCKINGHAM, the chief, Saturday. 


253 


Aylesbury / | Beaconsfield th 
High Wigcomb f Cheſham 
Colebrook W Ris borough / 
Stony Srratford f | Amerſham tu 
Oulney 2 | Newport-Pagnel / 
Marlow  Ivingof 
Wendover th | Winſlow th 


C 1 dgeſhire. 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of Ely, 120 miles in 
circumference, abounds in corn and paſture, fiſh, wild- 
fowl and ſaffron. *Tis true, the norih part of it called 
the Ie of Ely, is full of marſhes, and ſubject to ſmall 
inundations, which makes it unhealthful, and yield but 


little corn: but this defect is richly ſupplied with plenty 
y | of cattle, fiſh and wild-fowl. Cambridge is remark- 
bu 


able for a famous Univerſity, containing 12 colleges 
and 4 halls, and are as followeth. 


Pet 1 1284. by Hugh de Balſham 
54 _—_ 3 Biſhop of Ely. 3 
Corpus Chriſti, or & | 1246. by Henry of Monmouth, 
Bennet col. |= | Duke of Lancaſter. 
Contam hin 2 } 1348 and fo named from its 
Ao > | founders. | 
King's college | ; 1441. by King Henry VI. 
Queen's college er Wiſe to 
1 ; DOES TONS 
Jeſus college J. 1 497+ by LL, Bp.of Ely. 


2» Cbrift's 
1 - ; | — 
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Chriſt's college] 1506. by Margaret Counteſ; of 
Richmond, Mother of H. VII. 
St. John's col. 1506. by the ſame. 
Hag dalen col. . | 1542. by Ed. Stafford, the laſt D. 
5 J. of Buckingham of that name. 
Trinity college þ E 11546. by King Henry VIII. 
Emanuel college | 3 | 1584. by Sir Walter Mildman, 
=. | * Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sidney Suſſex col: 1 598. by Frances Sidney, Coun- 
p |  teſs of Suſſex. 
| HALLS. 
Clare Hall 1343. by Richard Badew, 
Pembroke Hall | . | 1347. Mary de St. Paul, Coun- 
V teſs of Pembroke. 
Trinity Hall 241353 by William Bateman, Bp. 
8 of Norwich. 
Katherine Hall | & | 1459. by Robert Wood, Chan- 


cellor of the Univerſity. 


Market-Towns. 
CAMBRIDGE, Saturday. 


Ely /. Merche f 
Caxton fu Royſton w 
Newmarket iu 'Wisbich / 
Linton th Soham / 


Cheſhire, or county of Cheſter. 


A maritime county, in the dioceſe of Cheſter, 112 
miles round. It yields more paſture than corn, and is 
for the moſt part level ; its greateſt hills being thoſe 
which part it from Stafford and Derby ſhire. There 
are in it ſeveral foreſts, particularly Delamere and Mac- 
_ Clesfield foreſts : and ſo great a number of parks, that 
few gentlemen's country ſeats are without one. 
| There are alſo many heaths, in which both ſheep and 
horſes feed; and ſome moſſy plots which make good 
turff to burn. 2 | 
Its principal rivers are the Dee, which waters the 5: 
W. parts; the Wever running through the middle; and 
the Merſey northward, 


Cheeſe 


an 
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Cheeſe and ſalt are the chief product of this coaty, 
f and both in great requeſt all over England, et 


l. . 
þ Market-Towns. 

, =_- CHESTER, the capital, Wed. and Sat. 

WW Nantwich / Stockport f 

„ Middlewich Sandbich 7h 

. © Northwich Altringham 12 

„ Macclesfield 22 ö Malpas n 
Congleton / Knots ford f 
Fordeſham w 

Cornwall. 


A maritime county, in the dioceſe of Exeter, is ihe 
moſt weſtern county of England, ſurrounded with the 
ſea on the N. S. and W. and parted from Devon ſhire, 
eaſtward by the Tamer, all but a flip of land; ſo that 
'tis a perfect peninſula, 150 miles in circumference: 
but is none of the moſt fruitful parts of England. Tis 
true; its valleys are full of corn and paſture, and the 
hills famous for their tin and copper mines; and it a- 
bounds in wild-fowl, and the ſeas thereof in fiſh. It 
1 alſo plenty of. ſamphire, eringo, fine ſlate and 
marble. 


o 


Market-Towns. 
LANCES TON, the chief, Sat. 


| Leskard / Truro wand / Helſton / 
; Leſtwithiel f | Bodmin / Saltaſh rw 
| Camelford f | Fouay / St. Columb 75 


Weſtlow, or | Kellington w Market-Jew 7 
Port Pigham St, German f | Padſtow / 
Grampound Newport / Penzance th 
Eaſtlow Tregony // Falmouth 55 
| Penryn u, f, & | St. Ives, wand f | Stratton #:/ 


Y > 
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. Cumberland. 


1, 

Hf naritime county in the N. of England, and in the 
diocele of Cheſter and Carliſſe, is bounded northward 
with Scetlaud, and weſtward with the Irish ſea, and is 
168 miles round. It yields plenty of corn, paſture, 
witd-fowl, ith, coal-pits, and mines of copper and lead. 


Market-Towns. 
CARLISLE, the chief, Saturday. 


Cockermouth 12 Alſton- Moor / 
W hitchaven Zh Ireby th 
Kelwick{ | Kirk-Oſwald th 
Penrith 12 Longtown th 
Brampton tu Ravenglas / 
Holm / | Wigton 7 
Egermont F . | 8 


Derbyſbire. 


An inland county northward in the dioceſe of Litch- 
Held, and Coventry, 150 miles in circuit, is a plentiful 
country of paſture, corn and wood. Here are alſo qua- 
ries of free-ſtone, marble, mill, lime, whet ſtones, coal, 
lead and iron mines, cryſtal and alabaſter. 

The River Darwent, which glides through this coun- 


ty from N. to S. and falls into the Trezt, divides it inte 4 
two parts, eaſt and weſt, | | an; 
Market-Towns. 

DERBY, the ſhire-town, Frid. 
Cheſterfield / WM Aſhbourn / w 
Wirkſworth 744 1 Bakewell 7: | 
Bolſover f | Dronsfield th M. 
Alfreton 972 | Tiddleſwall w 
| Br 
. Sh 
Dewonſhire. Be 


A maritime county in the dioceſe of Exeter, 200 miles 


in circumference. It lies in the W. of Euglaud, _ 


—_— 


les 
or- 
ers 
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ders upon Cornwall, and is watered on two ſides with 
the ſea, v. N. and S. The air very good, and the foil for 
the moſt part fruitful; but there are both hills and woods. 
This county abounds chiefly in corn, paſture, wool, 
wild-fowl, and ſea · fin. There are allo tin and lead- 


mines. 


Its chief manufactures are kerſeys, ſerges, and 


lace. 
Market-Towns. 

EXETER, the capital, Wed. and Sat. 
Barnſtaple f Topſham / Dodbrood w 
Dartmouth f Axminſter / Hartland / 
Honiton / Autrey 12 -Hatherly 7 
Oakhampton / Bampton /  Holdſworthy /* 
Plimpton / | Bow Kingsbridge /- 
Taviſtock / Chimleigh 65 Kirton th 
Tiverton tu Cudleigh / Modbury th 
Plimouth n & th | Columpton f Moreton / 
Totnes / Combmartin Newton th; 
Aſhburton /* Culliton th 5 
Biddiford 7 | Torrington 7 


Dor ſelſbire. 


A maritime county upon the Channel, lies eaſt of De- 
vonghire, in the dioceſe of Briſtol, 150 miles in compaſs. 


'Tis a pleaſant and fruitful country, yielding plenty of 
corn, paſture, cattle, wild-fowl, and fiſh: alſo abund-- 
2nce of hemp, and quarries of free · ſtone and marble. 


Market-Towns. 


DORCHESTER, the capital, Sat. 


Weymouth tu | Pool and th Cerne w 

and f Warham / Frampton 75 
Melcomb. Regis | Corfe-Caſtle th Sherborn r & 

4 and f Cranborn w | Milton ?⸗ 
Bridport / Blandford / Stalbridge- 
Shaftbury / | Abbotsburry <> | Winbourn f 
Bere 2 | Sturmiſter th | 

Yi3 Durham 
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Darham. 


A maritime, northern county, commonly named the 
Bishoprick of Durham, 107 miles in circuit. The air is 
ſharp, and the ſoil not very fruitful. The E. fide is the 
beſt, the S full of marſhes, and the W. full of rocks. 
The preateſt advantage of this county conſiſts in coal, i- 
ron, and lead mines. 1 


Market-Towns. 


DURHAM, the capital, Saturday. 
Aukland th Hartlepool mz 
Stockton /* Stainthorp 7: 
Sunderland f Bernard-Caſtle w 
Darlington 7 


Eſſex. 


A maritime county in the E. part of England, and 

the dioceſe of London, called Eſſex from the Eaſt-Sax- 
on, by whom it was inhabited. It is about 146 miles 
in compaſs, Here the air is temperate, but near the 
fea and Thames very moiſt and agueiſh. The ſoil yields 
plenty of corn, cattle, and wood. Here is alſo abun- 
dance of fiſh and wild-fowl. In the N. parts ſaffron 
grows to admiration.. And there are ſome parts, the oil 
of which is ſo rank, that after three crops of ſaffron, it 
yields good barley for near 20 years together, without 
compolt. 

This county is watered by a great number of rivers, 
belides the Thames that parts it from Mut, the Stour? 
from Suffolk, the Lea from Middleſex, and the litile 
Stoure from Hartfordshire ; here's the Colu, Chelmer, 
Crouch, Roding, and many other rivers, all yielding 
plenty and variety of fiſh. 


Market-Towns. 
COLCHESTER, the county-town Sat. 


Harwich 2: |, Maldon | Chelmsford f._ 
Backing / Hatfield f Rumford w 
Billerica ta Witham ru | Ingerſtone 2 


Wal 


— 252892 4 
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Walden / | Epping th and f | Braintree w 
Biliericay 1 Burniwood th | Dunmore 
Cogeſhall / Grayes th | Halſtead 
Horudon / Raleigh / Waltham Abby 
Mainningtree r | Thaxtead f | Sudbury f 


Gloceſterſhire. 


An inalnd county in the dioceſe of 22 128 
miles round, is a fine, fruitful, and delighttul country, 
The hills on the E. fide, called Cot/wold, are covered 


wich flocks of ſheep, whoſe wool is called the fineſt in 


Britain. The middle parts are level, and watered by 
the Severn, which contributes much to their fertility, 
Weſtward is the ancient foreſt of Dean formerly 20 miles 
long: but now much leſs; the iron mines having con- 


ſumed a great part of it, 


Beſides the Severn, which croſſes this country from 


N. to S. here is the Avon that parts it from Somerſet- 
| hire, the Wye that partly divides it from Monmouth- 
| hire, beſides the Stroud and the Tfis ; all very filhy ri- 
vers; the Severn yielding plenty of ſalmon. 


Formerly the vales of this county were full of vine- 
yards, which have been fince turned into orchards, 


yielding plenty of apples for cyder. 


In ſhort, this county abounds in corn, wool, wood, 


iron, cyder and ſalmon. Among its manufaQtures, the 


woollen is moſt conſiderable. Here is alſo made great 


| quantity of good cheeſe. 


Market-Towns. 
GLOEESTER, the ſhire-town, Wed. and Sat. 


| Cirenceſter mz and f Tewksbury / | Blackley a 

| Durſley th '| Camben v Newnham 

| Siroud f ' Cheltenham f | Letchlade 72 

| Newent f 'Sudbury th Panſwick zz 

| Stow th- Tedbury w Wickware 792 

| Thornbury / > | Winchcomb |. Wotton ? i 
Marſhfield 72 Morton / Dean 2 
Fairford th Northleech w | 


Hamp- 
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Hampſhire, Hants, or Sou thampton. 


This is a maritime county, on Sf. George's channel, 
between Suſſex Eaſt and Dor/et Weſt, in the dioceſe of 
Wincheſter, too miles in circuit. It is a pleaſant and 
fruitful country, yielding plenty of corn, graſs, woo], 
wood, and iron; and particularly noted for, the excellen- 
cy of its honey and bacon. 

On the W. fide tis watered by the Avon and the 
Stour, which meet near the ſea; and on the E. by the 
Teſt and the Itchin, that join near Southampton. 


DSI "Es 


Market-Towns. 

SOUTHAMPTON, the ſhire-town, Tu. and Fr, 
Wincheſter wand / Farnham th 
Portſmouth th and { Baſingſtoke w 
Andover / Kingſclear, 7 
Limington/ | Ringwood w 
Petersfield «4 | Odibam / 
Stockbridge th | Rumſey / 
Whitchurch ,/ Waltham ?:: 
Newport wand / * | Aleſton th 
Alton / | 


Hartfordſhire. 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of London and 
Lincoln, 130 miles round, is a fine delightful place ; and 
has more gentlemens parks, then any other county. 
Here the inhabitants breathe a wholeſome air, and the 
foil yields plenty of corn, graſs, and wood Tbe Lea 
and Colu are its principal rivers; wheat, barley, and 
malt, its chief commodities, and, with Bed il ord ſhire, the 


beſt in Great-Britain, The plowmen and farmers are 


outdone. by none. 
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Market-Towns. 
HARTFORD, is the county-town, Saturday. a 


St. Albans / Baldock th 

Barnet 2 Hi chin 7 

Ware tu p Hodidon 75 
Barkhamſtead 2» | Stevenage f 

| Rickhainſworth / Tring f 

& Hatfield 2% Watford 1 

| Buntingford m2 Hempſtead th 

| Standon f | 15 


Herefordſhire. 


An inland county in Hereford dioceſe, towards 

Wales, in circuit 120 miles, abounds in all things ne- 
| ceſſary for life, particularly corn, wool, ſalmon, and 
| cyder. Its wool and cyder are counted the beſt in 
| Great-Britain; and yet the cyder is made of the Red- 


ſtreak apple, ſcarce eatable, but growing no where ſo 
| well as in this county. | 


Market-Towns. | 
HEREFORD is the capital Wed. Frid. Sat. 


Lempſter f Pembridge tu 

| Weobly th Ledbury tz 
Kyniton ww Bromyard 72 
Rols th 


F | Hunti ngdonſhire. 


d An inland county in the dioceſe of Lincolu, by ſome 

V nick named W{/ow/hire, for its plenty of willow, is 67 

he miles round, was formerly a very woody county, and 

ea conſequently moſt proper for hunting, whence the name 

* of Huntingdon/hire. Now 'tis open and marſhy on the 
c 


N E. but plentiful of paſture. In general, tis a plea- . 
lant country, diverſified with hills, and yielding plenty 
of corn and cattie. Its principal river is the Que; now 
made navigable, whoſe beautiful meadows with ſuch 
multitudes of cattle upon them, are well worth ſecing. 


1 - | Marks 
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Market-Towns. 


- HUNTINGDON, the chief, Saturday. 


St. Ives an Ramſey w 
_ Kimbolton f Yarley tz 
St. Neots th 


Kent. 


A maritime county, at the E. part of the channel, iz 
the dioceſe of Canterbury and Rocheſter, is 160 miles in 
compaſs. According to the different nature of its ſoil, | 
"tis divided into three parts, viz. the Downs, which have W- 0 
health without wealth; the Marſhy Parts, that hae 
wealth without health; and the Middle, that has health 
and wealth. One part of this county is wood, another 7 
corn, and the third paſiure. Its {oil yields plenty of 
wheat in ſome places, in ſome barley, and others, ex: 
cellent cherries and pippins. 


Market-Towns : 
CANTERBURY (famous for its cathedral )is the 


"x 44 


capital Wedneſday, and Saturday. . A 

Rocheſter f Cranbrook / Sevenoak / ed u 
Maidſtone th Cray w Tenterden f marit 
Dover w and | Dartford / Malling / babit. 
Sandwich w and/ Eltham mz Milton / Upon 
Romney th Eeverſham w Tunbridge f otto 
Smarden-f and / Weſtram v ealtw. 
Hithe / Folkſtone th | Woolwich / 

_Brotaly th Graveſend w / | Wrotham 1 
Wye th Lenham 1 Aſhford / 

Lidd th 


Suſſex. 


A maritime county upon the Channel, with Ae: ct 
the E. and Hampſhire W. in Chicheſter dioceſe, is 1 
miles round. Its downs, near the fea, are charming 
and its valleys (called the wild of Suſſex) very plentituM 
of oats eſpecially, The foreſts are barren, but the ! 


par 
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parts yield abundance of iron, which has occaſioned a 
vat conſumption of wood Here the reads are ſo deep 
in winter, that in ſome places, coaches muſt be drawn 
© evith oxen. This county is well watered, but with ri- 
vers of no long courſe. Arun is the principal. A S 
* /ex carp, an p dn, mullet, an Amerly trout, and a Chi- 
© cheſter lobſter, are much admired. And fo is the white- 


E manufactures are iron,- guns aud glaſs, 
& 


| Market-Towns. 


i CHICHESTER is the chief, Wedneſ. and Sat. 

„e FEaſt-Grinſtead 7h Petworth w 

ny > Haſtings w and / Stevning w 

her L Rye TW and / Battle th 

of | Arundel w and / Hailſhain / 

ex* Horſham / Bright-Helmſten 2% 
SS Midburſt 75 Cuckſield f 
Lewes / | 
b Lancaſhire. 

the 


A maritime county in the dioceſe of Cheſſer, bound- 
ed with the Jri/þ ſea, is 170 miles in circuit; of all 
maritime counties the leaſt ſubje& to fogs, and the in- 
habitants generally ſtrong bodied. The ſoil is partly 
upon the level, yielding good wheat and barley, and the 

f bottom of the hills excellent oats. But the hilly parts 
eaſtward are generally ſtony and barren. 


| Market-towns. 
* LANCASTER is the county-town, Saturday 
Clithero 7 | Blackbourn 2 | Haſſingdon v 
Liverpool / | Cartmel m: Garſtong th 
Freſton w, fand / | Coln w Kirkham tz 
„tal ien 2 and f | Bury th Hornby 2 
1 lancheſter Charnley 1 Howſtead 1: 
mine arrington W I Dalton / Ormſkirk 7 
"if Wlverſton 75 Roachdale t | Poulton 2 
ve bolton 72 Hawkfhead 7 | Perfcot 7 


Leiceſ= 


ear, a bird as good as a French Ortolan. Its principal 
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Leiceſterſhire. 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of Linco/n, is 96 


miles in circuit, enjoys a good air, and abounds in con WW ©? 
and paſture, and is particularly famous for peaſe aud It! 
beans. Paſture land is ſo good, that here are many Ws 
farms lett between 520 and 2000/. a year, The ſheey WW Thi 
and horſes which are ſent in ſuch numbers to London, WM the 


are undoubtedly the largeſt in Fugland. It yields 
plenty of coal. Its principal rivers are the Stoure,. 


Reek, and Swift. | N I 
Market-towns. | 
LEICESTER is the county town Saturday. 


Aſhby de la zouch 4 | Lutterworth th 
Boſworth w Longborough th 
Harborough 12 | Milton 77 
Hallaton 5 Mountſorrel 
Hinkley 22 Waltham w and 7h 
Balſdon f 


Lincolnſhire. 


A maritime county, in the dioceſe of Lincoln, bounded 
eaſt with the German lea, is 180 miles in circuit. The 
north and weſt parts of it are moſt fruitful; the caſt and 
ſouth marſhy, yet abound in fiſh and wild-fowl. 


 Market-towns. 
| LINCOLN is the capital Saturday, 

Boſton w and / | Binbrook w | Dunnington / 

Grantham / Alford tu Falkingham 5 WW 
Stamford mand f | Burton 1: Holbeck th. 1 
Grimſby v Barton 22 IHorncaſtle/ 1 
Gainſbo ough f | Kirton th Louthe w and/ . 
Bullingbrook t« | Bourn / | Sleeford 22 circu 
Spalding tu Tatterſhall |. Spilſby 2 = ſandy 
Stanton n | Wainfleet f _ | Salſby s and : 


Burgh h | | 
Miadleſer 
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Middleſex. 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of London, the me- 
| tropolis of Great Britain, is 81 miles in circumference, 
It has a ſweet wholſom air, and fertil foil, much im- 
| proved by the compoſt (or dung) of London. The 
James that waters it, and ſeparates it from Surrey, is 
the principal river, 


 Market-Towns, 


LONDON, the metropolis, hath markets for every 
day in the week. 
Weſtminſter a wand / | Uxbridge #h 
Brenford th Enfield / 
Stains f Edgworth th 


Monmouthſhire. 
A county in the dioceſe of Landaf, formerly I el/þ, 


but now. reckoned among the counties of England. It 

lies weſtward, on the borders of Wales, watered on the 

E ſouth by the Severn, which falls there into the ſea. It 

zs 80 miles in circuit; woody and hilly, but very plen- 
fal; to which the rivers Us and Wye, Monnow and 
ws Rumney, contribute very much. The Us& and Mye 
4 [IK yic1d plenty of falmon and trout. 


Market-Towns. 


: MONMO UT , the principal Saturday. 
Abergavenny e Chepſtow / Pontpool/ 
Caerleon tw Newport / Uske and. f 


| ; Norfolk. 


1 


/ A maritime county, in Norwich dioceſe, bounded on 

the north and eaſt with the Cer man ſea, is 140 miles in 

& circumference. The ſoil is in ſome places fat, in ſome 
ſapdy, and in others heavy. Towards the ſ-4 tis level, 

and yields plenty of corn, In other parts you have 

& woods and heaths. Thoſe feed abundance of cattle, 


1 

7 and 1 
U 

0 1 1 i 

* : 

- , 1 


T7 


2 Oundle/ Trapſtone tu 
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and theſe infinite numbers of ſheep and rabbits. 1; 
rincipal rivers are the Ouſe, Waveney, Yare, and Thry; 
Its commodities, corn, wool, honey, and ſaffron, the 
beſt growing near Walſingham: its manufactures, ſuf; 
and ſtockins. The neighbouring ſea ſwarms with her. 
ing, Jet and amber are ſometimes found upon the 
coaſt, From Norwich to Yarmouth, about 30 miles, 
is all rich meadow; upon which moſt of the Scots runts 
graze, till they are fat, and then make excellent Becf, 


Market-Towns. 
NOR WICHis the capital, Wed. Frid. and Sat. 


Lynn tu and / | Downham/ | Comer / 
Yarmouth / Walſham w Diſs f 
Thetford / | Windham /f | Harleſton w 
Attleborough 75 | Ropeham Herling t: 
Aleſham / Snaſham | Holt / 
Buckingham/ | Falkenham th Wotton w 
Burnham / Foulſham th Worſted / 
Dearham f Hingſham / | Seby every Seceni 
Walſingham f | Caſton 2 Monday. 
Swatham / | | 


Northamptonſhire. 


An inland county, in Peterborough dioceſe, 120 miles 
in circuit, is one of the beſt counties in England, has: 
healthful air, a rich, fruitful foil, abundance of inhabi- 
tants, and claims the honour of having more noblemeis 
ſeats than any other county. It abounds in corn aid 
cattle, wood, and ſalt-petre. Its principal rivers art 
the Ouſe, the Welland, and the Nen, all rifing in thi 


county. 
Market-Towns, 
NORTHAMPTON, the ſhire-town, Saturday: 


Peterborough / Rothwell 
Brackley w Kettering 
Daventry w Wellinborough 2 


Towceſter / Clift 7. 


Sd EEO OW 
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Northumberland. 


A maritime county, in Durham dioceſe, and borders 
jag upon Scotland is 160 miles in circumference, 
E bounded by the ſea eaſtward, and on the weſt, by the 
impa ſſable mountains of Stainmore. It has a keen piere- 
ing air: is not the moſt fruitful, but ſome parts of it are 
very good, eſpecially towards the ſea. Here are ſeve · 
ral lead and coal mines: A multitude of monumental 
antiquities, with wild-fowl and fiſh in abundance, 


'F | Market-Towns. 
NEWCASTLE, the chief town, Saturday, 


Berwick / | Hexham 7# 
Alnwick / W ooller th 
Morpeth w Beiford fu 
Rothbury ' Warkworth 14 
ond a . 
: Nottinghamſhire. 
An inland county in the dioceſe of York, go miles in 
circuit, has a wholſom air, and different ſorts of ſoil ; 
for the ſouth eaſt parts are fertil, the weſtern woody, 
les and yield abundance of pit- coal. Here is the famous 
* foreſt of Sherwood, The Trent and the Iadle are its 
abi⸗ prime rivers. The firſt parts this county from Lincolu- 
nen Hire. 
nd 
2 | M ar ket -T owns . 
this NOTTINGHAM, the county-town w, f and /. 
Newark w Bingham 75 
Redford ww Worſpop w 
Mansfield th Tuxford in the Clay, 22 


day, Southwell / | | 
__ Oxfordſhire, 


An inland county, in Oxford dioceſe, 1 30 miles round 
has a ſweet healthful air, a good ſoil for corn and 


Vars fruit, and rich in paſture. Beſide the Thames, compol- 
2 2 ed- 
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ed of Tame and 
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Iſis, that water this county, here j; 


the Cherwel, Windruſh, Evenlode, &c. Oxford is re. 


markable for a famous univerſity, containing 20 colcg. 
es, and 5 halls, which are as follow. 


Univerſity col.) 


Baliol 
Merion 


Exeter 


Oriel 
9 
Queen's 


New 


Lincoln 


All-Souls 
Magdalen 
Brazin- Noſe 


Corpus-Chriſti 


Chriſt- Church 
Trinity 
St. John's 


Fe ſus 
 Wadbam 
Pembrokz 


Worceſter 


Hartford 


Founded in 


A 


ö 


872. by the Saxon King Alfred. 

1262. by John Baliol, King of 
Scotland. 

1274. by Walter de Merton, Bp, 
of Rocheſter. 

1316. by Walter Stapleton By. 
of Exeter. : 

1325. by King Edward II. 

1340. by Robert Eglesford, B. D. 

1375. by William of Wickham, 

Bp. of Wincheſter. 

I427. by Richard Flemming and 
Thomas Rotherham, Bps. of 
Lincoln 

1437. by Henry Chichely, Arch 
Bp. of Canturbury. 

* 1459. by William of Wainfleet, 
Bp. of Wincheſter. 

1511. by William Smith, Bp. of 
Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sut- 
ton, Knt. 

1516. by Richard Fox, Bp. of 
Wincheſter. f 

1549. by King Henry VIII. 

I 555. by Sir Thomas Pope. 

1557. by Sir Thomas White, 
Lord Mayor of London. 

I 571. by Queen Elizabeth. 

1609 by Nicholas Wadham, Eſq; 

1620. by Thomas Teſdale, Eg; 
and Richard Whitwich, B. D. 


1700. by Sir Thomas Cooke. 


1740. by Dr. Newton. 


HALLS 


Co 


HatrLs. 
St. Edmond's ) Queen's 
St. Albans | Merton 
St. Mary's belonging to Oriel College. 
Ne. Inn New 
Magdalen 


Magdalen 


Woodſtock tu | Witney th Biceſter f 
Banbury tu Chipping Norton | Bampton w 
Burford / Tame tu 
Henley 2 | Deddington / | Charlbury / 

| Watlington / | | | 
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Market-Towns. 
OXFORD, the capital city, Wed. and Sat. 


Rutland, 


An inland county in Peterborough dioceſe, 40 miles 
in circuit. It yields plenty of corn and cattle, and feeds 
great numbers of ſheep; the wool whereof (like the 
oil) is reddiſh : from whence this county is called Rut. 
land; that is, Red. land. Here is alſo plenty of wood, 
and feveral rivers; the principal of which are the Mel. 
land and Waſh. 


Market-Towns. 
Oakhampton | Upingham w 


Shropſhire. 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of Hereford, and 
Li:hfield, bordering upon Wales, is 135 miles in com- 
paſs, Here the inhabitants breathe a good air, and 
have the benefit of a fruitful ſoil, though hilly on the 
ſouth and weſt. It yields pleniy of wheat and barley, . wn 
pit-coal, wood, and iron. The rivers are the Roden, 

Teme, and Severn + which laſt runs through the coun- 


ty. 


"65 Mar. 
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Market-Towns. 
SHREWSBURY, the county-town, Wed. Th, Sat. 


Biſhopſcaſtle f | Eliſmere tu Wen th 

Bridgnorth /* Whitchurch f | Churcheſtretton ?. 

Ludlow u Newport Olweſtry zn 
WMenlock 7: Drayton Shipton ft: 


Somerſetſhire.- 


A maritime county in the weſt of England, and dio- 
eeſe of Bath and Wells, 240 miles round, is one of the 
largeſt counties; plentiful of corn and paſture, molt 
pleaſant in the ſummer, tho? but indifferent for Trayel- 
lers in the winter. Whence' the proverb, Bad for H: 
rider, but good for the abider. Beſide the Sever, 
which runs into the ſea, there is the Hoon, Frome, Par- 
ret, Tor, and Tone. The oxen in this county are as 
large as thoſe in Linco/nihire, and the meat much pre- 
ferable. This county yields alſo lead and copper, lapis 
calaminaris, chryſtal that comes near a diamond, and 
wood for dyers. Its chief manufactures are woollen 
cloth, and ſerges. At Chedder they make the beſt and 
the biggeſt cheeſes in England, as good as the Parmeſau. 
The whole milk af the pariſh goes for the making of 
it, by agreement among the pariſhioners, | 


Market-Towns. 
BRISTOL, the capital, Wedneſday and Saturday. 


Bath, wand / | Axbridge 7h Caneſham / 
Wells, wand / | Sheptonmallet f | Crookhorn / 
Bridgewater th | Somerton 7: Dulverton / 
Ilcheſter w Wellington 24 Glaſtenbury t: 
Taunton w and / | Bruton /* Chard 74 
Wincanton w | Ilminſter / Longport 
Watchet / | Dunftar / Poutford 7:4 
Southpetherton th | Wivelſcomb, tu Writon 7 


Staffordſhire. 
An inland county in the dioceſes of Lichfe/d and be- 


veniry, 141 miles in circumference ; the air is ſharp and 
40 : healthful, 
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healthful, the ſoil diverſe : for northward tis hilly and 
barren, ſouthward it yields plenty of corn and graſs, 
iron, and pit-coal. The inland parts are level, but 
woody. Here is alſo good ſtone, marble, and alabaſter, 

Beſide the Trent, that waters it northward, there is 
the Dove, Churner, Blithe, Line, Sow, and other {mall 
rivers, which make the neighbouring lands very fruit- 
ful, and the ſheep that feed upon them ſome of the beſt 
mutton in England. Here are allo ſome ſalt ſprings, 
little inferior to thoſe in Cheshire, 


Market-Towns. 
STAFFORD, the county-town, Saturday. 


Litchfield tu & / | Eccleſhall f Betley tr 

Newcaſtle n | Ridgley tr Locke w 

Burton th Browley tz | Tudbury t# 

Penbridge tu | Breewood #4 Stow tu 

Utuxetar w | Walſball 7. Wolverhampton 
a0 


Suffolk. 


A maritime county, ſouth of Norfo/k, and in Norwich 
dioceſe, 140 miles in compals. The air is wholſom, 
but the ſoil diverſe: ſandy and full of heaths towards 
the ſea; but yielding plenty of rye, peaſe, and hemp, 
and feeding vaſt multitudes of ſheep. Further from the 
ſea are the Woodlands, otherwiſe called High Suffotk, 
which feed abundance of cattle. But the molt fruit- 
ful parts are about St. Edmordsbury. There are many 
parks in this county. Its principal rivers are the Stour, 
Breton, Deben, Orwel', and Biztth Here is abundance 
of cheeſe made tolerable good, but Syf%/k butter is 


counted excellent, Its Manufactures are woolen and 


linen cloth. 


Market-Towns. 


IPSWIC H, the principal, Wed. Frid. and Sat. 
Dunwich / Stowmarket th | Lavenham 7. 
Orford 7: Newmarket #5 | Mildenhall f 
Alborough f Beccles / } Budeſton w 

gud» 
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Sudbury {© | Bury w | Clare f 
Eye / Hadley wm Bungay th 
_  Dedingham f Framlington / | Holſworth 5 
Izworth f | Leſtoff w _ | Mendlcſham 2 
Needham w | Neyland f Woodbridge w 
Surry. 


An inland county, which the Thames parts from 


| Middleſex 112 miles in circuit, in the dioceſe of i. 
cheſter, Tis obſrrved that the ſkirts of this county 
are the moſt fruitful ; however 1a point of health, the 
middle parts have he advantage; both for the pleaſure 
they yield by their Lou, in hunting, and borks races. 
Beſides the Thames here is the Hye, which runs through 
Guildford, the Moe through Darking, and the Mandle, 
all three into the Thames, the firik. two near Hampton. 
Court, and the laſt near Richmond, 


Market-Towns. 
GUILDFORD, the county-town, Saturday, 


Rigate 72 Kingſton / 
Southwark wand / | Croydon / 
Darking 7h ; Farnham 7) 


* Warwickſhire. 


An inland county in the dioceſes of Worceſter and 
Lichfield and Coventry, is 135 miles in circuit, enjoys 2 
ood air, and plentitul foil, eſpecially on the ſouth. 
3 tis woody. Among its rivers Avon is the 
chief, which runs through the midſt of it, and alls 
at laſt into the Severn, Its chief commodity is checſe. 


Market-Towns. 


WARWICK, the county-town, Saturday. 
Coventry f ] Birmingham 75 f Nuneaton f 


Stratford th Coleſhili w | Rugley / 
Atherſtone fu Henley 22 Soutbam 2 


Allceſter u Kyneton 72 { Suttoncoleſield a- 
; | 751. 


* 


—_— 7 Yo 


-_- 
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IWeſtmoreland. 
Weſtmoreland, in the north-weſt of Euglaud, part- 


| ly in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and partly in that of Car- 
ide, is 120 miles in compaſs. *Tis hilly and he {. 
dut not without fruitful ſpots of ground, eſpecially 
ſouth-ward. But in general 'tis certainly the moſt 
| barren and wild county in Eng/and. The Eden, Ken, 
| Lon, and Eamon, are the principal rivers. Ulles wa- 

| ter, and Winander-meer, are two lakes, the ſirſt bor- 


gering upon Cumberland, and the latter upon Lanca- 
hire. ' | | 


Market-Towns. 
APPLEBY, the county-Town, Saturday. 


Kendal / Kirbyſteven m2 
Longſdale tþ | Orton f 
Burton tz | Brough w 


Ambleſide W 


Wilſhire. 


An inland county in Salisbury dioceſe, 140 miles 
round, is a healthful county. Northward 'tis ſomewhat 
hilly and woody ; but ſouthward *tis pretty level. In 
the middle of it is Salisbury plain, noted for its large ex- 
tent, and for feeding innumerable flocks of ſheep, Its 
principal rivers are the Iſis, Kennet, Avon, Willy, and 
Nadder. It has the chief manufacture of wool : the 
beſt broad cloths, both white and dyed, are made all 0- 
ver this county. 


Market-Towns. 
SALISBURY, the capital, Wedneſday and Saturday, 


Hindon th Crickdale / Warminſter / 
Chippingham / | Deviſes th Bradford 22 
Wilton w Dounton f Amſbury F 
Marlborough / | Welſbury F [ Auburn 22 


Wore 


—_— oc % — 
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Malmſbury / 


Lavington w 


Wotton-baſlet th 


Highworth w | Swindon 3 
Calne 12 | Troubridge / 


Worceſterſhire. 


An inland county in the dioceſe of Worceſter, 120 OY 
miles in compaſs; yields plenty of corn, paſture, cattle, Bar 
fiſh and fruit. The vale of Evesham is noted eſpecially Wa 
for its great fertility . Here are alſo ſeveral ſalt ſprings, Hu 
Its rivers, the Severn, Avon, Salwarp, Stour, &c. Sna 

_ Market-Towns. z 
WORCESTIER, the capital, Wed. Frid. and Sat, Wy 
Eveſham n Kidderminſter th | Tidbury 12 
Bewdley / Bromſgrove tu Upton th 
Droitwich / Parſhore u Shipton f 
Stowerbridge / 
| Yorkſhire. lat 
A northern maritime county,inYork dioceſe is 320 miles ng 
round. Tis divided b uro three parts, the N. E, and V. DP 


Ridings,which laſt is the largeſt and moſt populous.” Tis bo 
generally a moſt fruitful country, yielding plenty of 

corn, cattle, fiſh, and wild-fowl. Here are alſo abun- tin 
dance of fine horſes, lime · ſtone, jet, and allum. Surehy . 
is noted for its goats, Sheffie/d for iron, Richmondihire hs 

for its lead, copper, and pit coal. Its principal rivers ; 
are the Humber, Are, Calder, Dun, Derwent, Md c 
Ouſe, Swall, Youre, M. arf, and Tees, This county is a- 0 
bout the ſize of the dukedom of Virtemburg in Cerma- 


ny; and bigger than all the ſeven United Provinces of P 
Holland. The manufactures here are cloths, which of 4 
late are carried on to great perfection. 8 
Market-Towns. 1 
YORK, the capital, Tueſd. and Sat. 
Kingſton upon | Halifax th Patrin gion a 
Hull / Leeds, tu and | Hornſey / F 
Kneresborough w | Bradford th Burling:on / 
Rippon th | | Aberford-w Scarborough 


Borough- 


WS _- x2 0 . _ 
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horoughbrid Sherborn / Malton ? and / 
. — 1 ge / Selby 2 Thirske 7: | 
N Shefhield fu | Tadcaſter th Northallerton w 
” Rotheram m Wetherby th Richmond / 
Doncaſter Shipton/ Whitby / . 

E Tickhill Ripely f Gisborough #z 

| Bautre / Beverley wand / Pickering u 
HBarneſley w Hull fz and / Yarum 7 

E Wakefield th Heydon / Stockſley 

* Huthersfield 19 | Howdon / | Beddall 72 

© Snath f Wighton w Maſham 11 


- 


. ̃ ² .... ̃7˖˙＋ 


II. VA LES. 


The principality of Wales, lies on the W. of Eng- 


land, (commonly reckoned a part thereof) bordering 
on the Iriſh ocean, and parted by the river Dee, and a 


line drawn to the river Vie; in length from N. to S. a- 


bout 124 miles, in breadth from E. to W. about 100. 

t was firſt conquered by the Romans, (about the ſame 
time that Fugland was) and afterwards had a king of its 
own, and ſometimes two, one of North and the other 
of South Wales; till at laſt the kings of England ſubdu- 
ed them, and brought them to their power; ſo that it 
is at preſent under the kings of England, whoſe eldeſt 
{on has the title of prince of Wales. 

The inhabitants, as in the reſt of Fugland, are moſt 
Proteſtants, their language very harſh, being the ſame 


with the old Britiſh or Gallick, but the Engli/Þ is alſo 


much uſed among them ; their chief commodities are 
cattle, butter, cheeſe, Welſh-frizes, cottons, bays, ber- 
rings, hides, calves skins, honey, wax, and other ſuch 
like. It is divided into two parts, which are; 


1. North-Wales, the ſeat of the old Ordevices, finee 


the K. of Grinedth and part of Pouiſlaud; it contains 
lix counties, which are, 19 


b Flint. 


* 


1 Flintſhire St. Aſaph and Flint. 
2 Denbighſhire | Denbigh. 
3 Iſle of Angleſey \ 4 Beaumorith, | | 
4 Caernarvonſhire wi Caernarvon and Bangor. * 
© It i 
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5 Merionethshire = | Harlech. 
6 Montgomeryſhire* © \ Montgomery and Wel ſp. Pi, 


St. Aſaph is chief of the whole, 3 


2. South Wales, the ſeat of the old Dimetæ, and part 
of the Silures, ſince the K. of Debenbarch, and part of 
Powiſland y it contains ſix counties, viz, 


1 Cardiganihire J Cardigan. 

2 Radnorshire > | New Radnor. 

3 Pembrookshire 0 E 4 Pembrook and St, Davids. 
4 Carmarthenihire 4 | Carmarthen 

5 Brecknockshire \| := | Breckneck. 

6 Clamorganshire (Cardiff and Landa fs. 


Chief town of the whole is Pembrook. 


* 4 . * 2 
4% +" WAF..1 \ R 
R = S 1 


South comprehends 


Rivers of chief note are two, 1 Wye, and 2 Dee. 
Principal mountains are thole called, 1. Syowdoy 


hills, and 2. Plinlimmon. 
Archbiſhopricks o, biſhopricks 4, univerſities o. 


| . ᷣͤ v ̃ĩͤ po bo GG lll 
III. SCOTLAND. 


The kingdom of Scotland is the reſt of the iſle of A. 
bion or Great-Britain, and lies on the N. of England, 
from which it is parted by the rivers Tweed and So/way, 
and the Cheviot bills; in length from Dungsby-head to 
the S. parts of Calloway, 250 miles; in breadth from 
Aberdeen to the iſle of Muli, 150 miles. 

The inhabitants are moſt Proteſtants, and thoſe chielly 
Presbyterians; their language is in the S. parts a cor- 
rupt Engliſh, and on the N. and W. parts a diaJed of 
the Iriſh; their chief commodities are molt ſorts of {ih 


in great abundance, much linnen-cloth and tallow, ft 
EN | T7 numbers 


North Cla/5 comprehend; 
4a mo. con di * 


„* * 
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numbers of cattle and hides; as alſo excellent honey, 
lead oar, iron, train-oil, coarſe cloths, frizes, &c. 


South comprehends 


North C/a/s comprehend 


Claſſes, viz. 


« Clydiſdale —— 


F 


_— 


— —_—_ 


Ms 


— EGG 


| 


Nithſdale 

Annandale— 
Eldale with Euſdale 
Lidiſdale 
Tiviotdale 
The Mers 
Lauderdale. 
Tweedale 


—— 


Kyle 
Carrick — 
Lothian 
——— 
Renfrew 
Cunningham .—— 


— 


Ils of J Arran — 


Arran — 


\ Peninſula of Cantyr 


l 


„Fife — 
Mente iti 
Lennox 
Argyll 

Perth 
Stra herrn 
| Broadalbine —— 

Lorn 

| Merns 
Angus — 


| 


4 Galloway — ä 


= 


Chief Town 


Gau ——— 
Atho — — ) 


Aa 


1 


It is divided into two ꝙ South, the Firth 15 Edinburgh 
4 North, the Firth 5 G 


Aberdeen 
7 — 
Dumfries 
Annand 5 8 W. to E. 
Hermitage— | 
Jedburgh — 
Duns — 
Lauder — 
Peebles 
Glaſgow Pe E. fo W. 
Ayr 
Burgenny 1 
Edinburgh 


Idem — — 
Idem — — 


Irvine — — EE. to W. 


| Rothelay — 


Kilzeran — 


St. Andrews 
Dumblain — 
Dumbarton 
Inverary — 
Idem 
Abernethy — 


E. to W. 


E. 0 W. 


Dunſtafnage 
Bervy 
Dundee 


— — — — 


E.toW! 


North 


207 


' 
" * 
: . 
i 
0 
1 
. 
<< 
1 
* 
\ 
1 
114 
| 
N x 
nin 
My 
„ od "T7 
: ? \ 
: 
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1 
4% 
©. 
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Mar — — 
8 }-Badenoch 3 
Lochabar — 
D Buchan each 
S 1——— 0 
= Murray . 
T Roſs 322 
= | Sutherland 

Strathnaver 
3 L(Caithneſsã 
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Aberdeen 5 ; 
Ruthven} —}> E. fe W. 
« | Inverlochy— 
5 | Peterhead — 
— ; Idem La ano E. fo W. 
&, | Elgin 
8 -| Tain — 
DS | Dornock — C8. to N. 
Strathy | 
Wick, Hing V. E. f 
Strathnaver. 


| Theſe are the various diviſions of Scotland, according 
to the beſt maps, and the manner how they are found, 


But ſince that kingdom is ordinarily divided into ſhe- | 


riffdoms, ſtewardries, bailieries, and one conſtabulary, 
we ſhall alſo conſider it in that reſpect; and ſeeing each 
of theſe ſheriffdoms and ſtewardries, &c. comprehend 
either a part, or one, or more of the foreſaid diviſions, 
we ſhall here ſubjoin all the ſheriſſdoms, and ſtewardries, 
&c, of the whole kingdom, and annex to each of them 
their whole content, whether more or leſs. Therefore, 


| 


' Edinburgh —* 


2 


Berwick — 
Peebles — — 
Selkir — cc 
Wigtoun — 
Renfrew — 
Lanerick 
Dumbritton 


Sheriffdoms of Scotland are thoſe of 


Bute 


Stirling — — 
Linlithgow— 
Clackmannan 
Kinroſs — — 
Coupar — — 

polar — — 
Kinkardine — 
Elgin 
Nairn— 
WICK ooo 


| | Orkney 


4 


| 


. 


— 


Containing 


3 FOR” SPP 


p 


— 


1 


Middle Lothian. 

Mers and bailiary of Lauder- 

Tweedale. [dale. 

The Forreſt of Ettrick. 

The N. and W. parts of Gal- 

Baron of Renfrew. [loway. 
faale. 


Clydiſda 
Lennox. 

| Bute. 
Iftes of 8 
Stirling, on both ſides the river 
Welt Lothian. [Forth. 
The EF. parts of Stirlingſhire. 
The W. parts of Fife. | 
The reſt of Fife. 


Angus, with its pertinents. 
Merns. ; 


The F. parts ; 
The W. wo of Mprray 


Caithneſs. 
, Zell. 4. 


. . ore Votre” R * 


Sheri fdoms of Scotland ares tho/e of 


> 
8 
< 
4 
: 
V 
= 
. 
8 
8 
5 
: 
* 
S 
8 
8 
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Marr, with its pertin | 


Aberdeen containing Buchan, . 
Straihbogie. 


4 


„ 
"+ . 2 + > 
% 
- 
* - 


Perth — — | Glenſhee. 


Athol — — ; ,« | Strathandel.. 
Gawry — | D Ramach. 
Perth cent. J Broad. Albine * [8 Balhider. 
| | | Menteith — | — | 1 
Strathern — | Stormout. 


Argyll. 
| Lorn. 
Inverara cont. < Cantire. OY 

orn, 

Wes N. of 18. 


Bamfe 
Strathdoveren. 
Boyn. 

Enzy. 
Strathawin. 

[ Balveny. 


” Badenoch. 
Lochabar. 
Inverneſs cont. < 71, South part of Roſs. 
Part of Murray beyond Nairn, Wa 


Bamfe cout. 


— — 


— 


| Sutherland 0 
| Tayne coat. 2 
| + k 
> Tiv iotdale. 
Roxburgh cort. 4 Lidiſdale. 
| C. with Euſdale: 


' Ayre cont, Carrick. 
Cunningham. 


Dumfries All Nithſdale. | 
Cromariy cen. A little of Roſs, S. of Crone 
Aa 2 * 


þ 
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| | Stewardries. | 
Beſides thoſe Sheriffdoms, there are 4 Bailiaries. 
| One Con ſtabulaty. 
"Strathern — ) ( Strathern. 
- Menteith — (8 ) Menteith, 
Annandale (S) Annandale. n 
Stewardries | Kirkudbright (E. aud S. parts of ed 
are 1 | Galloway, MW 
St. Andrews Fife. N. 
As alſo 3 Killemuire $ in 4 Angus. 4 
Abernethy (Perth. ane 
Kyle as Kyle. | WW 
Med Carrick S ( Carrick, * 
attArte- 4, Y Cunningham 2 ( Cunningham. | Ne 
Lauderdale S JLauderdale. = 
The one conſtabulary is that of Haddington, contain» 
ing Eaſt Lothian. | 
Principal rivers are two, viz. I. Tay, and 2. Spey. | 
Mountains of greateſt note are, 1. the Cheviot hills, See 
and 2. thoſe of Albany. 20 
Chief lakes are, 1. Lomond, 2. Neſs, and 3. Tay. uſe, 
- Archbiſhopricks 2. Biſhopricks 12. Univerſities 4. Ver 
| | | is v 
3 
WEOOOOCODOCCDOCICIIEROBOGG a! 0 
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IV. IRELAND. ſti 
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The kingdom of Ireland, an iſland lying on the W. * 
of England and Wales; in length from the N. parts of 
Antrim, to the S. parts of Cork, 285 miles; in breadth 


from the E. parts of Deun, to the W. parts of Mays, for 
1060 miles. 


The 


of 
th 
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The inhabitants are both Proteſtants and Papiſts; their 
language, a diale of the old Britiſh, intermixed with 
Norwegian, Daniſh, and Engliſh; the Engliſh is alſo 
frequently uſed among them, and in ſome places a mon- 
— ſpeech between both; their chief commodities are 
cattle, tallow, butter, cheefe, honey, wax, ſalt, hemp, 


 linnen-cloth, pipe-ſtaves, wool, frizes, Cc. It is divid- 
ed into four provinces, which are, 


1. Liter. 2. Connaught, 3. Leinſter. 4. Munſter or 
Mounſter. 

Rivers of note are, 1. Shannon, 2. Barrow, 3. Shur,. 
and 4. Blackwater. 

Chief mountains are, 1. Knock Patrick, 2.Sliew Bloe- 
my, and 3. Curlew hills. 

Lakes of greateſt note are, 1. Lough-Earn, 2. Lough» 
Neagh, and 3. Longb-Corrib. 

Archbiſhopricks 4. Biſhopricks 18. Univerſities 1. 


Leſſer Britiſh Iſles, are, | 


I. The Orcades, or Orkney Iſlands, on the N. of 
Scotland. The number of them is indeed very great, 
26 of them are inhabited, and the reſt called Ho/ms, are 
uſed only for paſturage. Moſt of them are bleſt with a. 
very pure and healthful air to breathe in, but their ſoil. 
is very different, being in ſome extremely dry and ſan- 
dy, in others wet and marſhy ;. however they are indif- 
1 in oats and barley; the chief of them are, 
Hoy, Mainland, Sapiusba, and Weſtra ; the chief town. 


is Kirtwall in Mainland; Theſe iſlands have been vi- 


ſited by the Picti, and ſubject to the Danes; but Chr 
ſtian IV. of Denmark, having quitted all his pretenſions 
to them in favour of James IV. of Scotland, they have. 
ever ſince acknowledged allegiance to the Scots crown. 

2. Shetland, Under this name are comprehended: 
46 iſlands, with 40 Holms, beſides many rocks. OF. 
thele iſlands, about 26 are inhabited, the reſt being uſed. 
for feeding cattle. The chief of them are Mainlaud,, 
and Te//; the chief town is Niesburg in Mluinland. 


A a. 3 3 The: 


* * 
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3. The Hebrides, They ſurpaſs 300 in number, the 

moſt remarkable of which — and St. Kilda. ' 
4+ Man, on the W. of England. | 
5. Wight, on the S. of England, &c. 


F 1 
d. of Us „ . of ! on ** on * 8 * * I * — > — — * * 2 * * 9 * þ 252 2 2 4 - 


VI. LOW-COUNTRIES , 


HE Low-Countries, a knot of provinces, right a: 
gainſt England, on the N. of France, and W. 4 
Germany, ſitutated between the 49th and 10 min. am 
the 53d and 37th of lat. and between the 21ſt and the 
26th and 28th min. of lon. in form ſomewhat triangu- 
lar; being in length from the N. parts of Groningen, to 
the S. parts of Luxemburgh, 264 miles ; and in breadth 
from the W. parts of Artois, to the E. parts of Luxem- 
burgh, 192 miles. | | 
The inhabitants of the Spaniſh and French provinces + 


0 


are moſtly Papiſts; in the United Provinces all religi- J 

ons are ſuffered, but moſt are Calviniſts; their language 
is moſtly Flemish or Low-Dutch, a dialect of the Ger- the 
man ; in Hinuauſt, Artois, biſhoprick of Liege, Namur, De 
Luxemburgh and French Flanders, they uſe the Walloon, mij 
or a corrupt French ; Spaniſh and Engliſh is allo very the 
common in many places ; their chief commodities (be- be 
ing the product of their manufactures) are tapeſtries, 8. 
worſted ſtuffs, linnen- clotb, wrought ſilks, camblets and W 

and lace, &c. They are divided into 17 provinces, 
which are; | | teſ 
1 Barony of Groningen, 2 Barouy of Veſi-Frieſſand th, 
or Urieſtandt, 3 Barony of Over-Iſel, 4 Dukedom of D. 
Gelderland and Zutphed, 5 Barony of Utrecht, 6 Karl- to1 
dom of Hollana, 7 Earldom of Zealand. Theſe go by Sc 
the name of the Seven United Provinces, and often Hol- la 
land, one of the moſt conſiderable commonwealths in 65 
the world. be Ts di 
8 Earldom of Flanders, 9 Earldom of Arlois, 10 ar 


Earldom of Hinault or Henegow, 11 Earldom of Nas 


Witty 


* « ; 
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ie nur, t Dukedom of Brabant, 13 The marquiſate of 
me Holy Empire, 14 The Signeury of Mechlin or Ma- 

i ren; xg Bilboprick of Liege or Luyck/and, 16 Duke» 

= 4555 burg, 17Dukedom of Luxemburg. Theſe ten 

| provinces are called the Spaniſh or Catholick Provinces, 

though at preſent not half under Spain. The inhabi- 

F taits under Spain are called Flemmings, and thoſe under 

France, Walloons: | 

# * Rivers of principal note are.three, viz. 1 Xhine, 2 

| Meaſe or Meuſe, and 3 Scheid. 

| * Here are no mountains of note. 

ta Lakes of greateſt account are three, viz. 1 that of 

| Halem, 2 Tieuke, and 3 Sch/lt. 

'& Archbiſhopricks 3, Biſhopricks 16, Univerlities 9, 


* 
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- VII. GERMANY. 


. H E empire of Germany lies on the E of the Low- 
e Countries and France, on the N. of Italy, and on 
the W. of Poland and Turkey, bordering on the ſea and 
Denmark, ſitutated between the 25th and 29th and 30 


, 

min. of lon. and between the 45th and x2 min. and 
7 the 54th and 5oth- min. of lat. almoſt in form of a ſquare, 
. being in length from the N. parts of Pomerania, io the 
a S. parts of Trent, 640 miles; and in breadth from the 


W. parts of Triers, to the E. parts of S:/efia, 650 miles. 

The inhabitants are both Roman Catholicks and Pro- 
teſtants, the latter are moſt numerous, divided into Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts; their language is the High 
Dutch, the chief branch of the Teutonict, an ancient 
tongue, and very harſh: In Bohemia, they ſpeak the 
Sclavonian ; the Italian in Tirol and part of Switerz- 
land; the French in part of Alſatia and Walliſland; the 
Cauchian (among themſelves) in Embden; and the Swe- 
diſh in ſome of the N. parts; their chief commodities 
are corp, metals, alum, Al, wine, fleſh, linnen, quick». 
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filver, armour, and iron-work, &c. It is divided inte 
ten circles, (beſides others in theſe bounds) which are, 

I Circle of Upper-Saxony, 2 Circle of lower Saxo1;, MW 
3 Circle of Weſtphalia, 4 Circle of the Upper Rhine, ; in the 
Circle of Lower Rhine, 6 Circle of Burgundy, 7 Circle 


of Suabia or Scwaben, 8 Circle and Dukedom of Fran. land, 
conta, 9 Circle of Bavaria, 10 Circle of Auſtria, 113 R 
To theſe Circles may be added the kingdom of Bohemia Sloer 
or Bohemerland, 12 Alſo in the bounds of Germany lis Cl 
Switzerland, = ſtern 
Rivers of chief note are five, viz. 1 Rhine, 2 Dans, 1 I. 

3 £1be, 4 Oder, and 5 Weſer. wah, 
Principal mountains are, 1 Fitchte/berg, incircling 1 4 


Bohemia, and 2 Schwartzwald in Suabia. 

Lakes of greateſt note are, 1 Boden See, 2 Zirchnitz, 
3 Ammer, 4 Chiem, and 5 Damme. 

Archbiſhopricks 7, Biſhopricks 40, Univerſities 23, 


LR CC Ce IEC ICI RRC AN 


VIII. DENMARK. 


HE kingdom of Denmark lies on the N. of Germa- 
ny, and (ſetting aſide Nor way and the iſles) is 2 
peninſula ſituated between the 27th and 5 min. and the 
31ſt and 52 min. of lon. and between the 53d and 52d 
min. and the 58th deg. of lat. being in length from Sca- 
gen N. to Hamburg S. 250 miles; and in breadth from 
to W. (in N. Jutland) 100 miles, in ſome places (in 
Sleſwick) but 3o miles. 
The inhabitants are all of the reformed religion, and 
for the moſt part Lutherans; their language I . gialect 
of the German, but in Norway they ſpeak it with more 
difference; the German is alſo much uſed in many cities; 
their commodities are fiſh, tallow, furniture for ſhips, ar- 
mour, ox hides, buck-skins, firewood, wainſcot, Cc. Un- 
der this are comprehended fx parts, the three firſt in the 
P ei ss. | 
3 1. North K 
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1 North Jutland, 2 South Jutland, 3 Dukedom of 
Holſtein or Holſace. This is partly under its own duke, 
who is feuditory of the king of Denmark. 4 The iſles 
in the Ba/tick lea, 5 Kingdom of Norway or Nerrick, 
6 The iſles in the Frozen Ocean are, 1 Iceland, 2 Frie/. 
land, 3 Greeniand, 4 Iſles of Fero, 16 in number. 

Rivers of greateſt note are four; viz. 1 Trave, 2 
Sloer, 3 Egder, and 4 Synder. 

Chief lakes are, 1 Schlenter, 2 Weſtern, and 3 Wi. 
ſlern. 


I find no mountains beſides the Dofrine hills in Vor- 


way, and Hecla in Iceland. 


Archbiſhopricks 1, Biſhopricks 14, Univerſities 2. 
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IX. SW EDELAND. 


HE Kingdom of Swedeland lies on the E. of Nor- 
way, W. of Ruſſia, and N. of Poland and Ger- 


| mary, Situated between the 3oth and 3o min. and the 


both and 5o min. of lon. and between the 55th and 530 


min. and the 68th and 52 min. of lat. being in length 
from Gottenburg in Gothland, to the E. parts of Finland 


15 the ſea) about 900 miles; and in bieadth from U- 
ed in Sconen, to the N. parts of Lapland, (in Swede- 
land) about 820 miles. ä | 
The inhabitants are all Proteſtants, and thoſe chiefly 
Lutherans ; except in Livonia, where they are both 
Proteſtants and Papiſts ; their language is a corrupt di- 
alect of the German or Gothi/h ; but in Lapland and Fin- 
land, they uſe the old Finzick ; and the Efiones in Li- 
vonia have a peculiar tongue; their chief commodities 
are metal, ox hides, goats skins, ſheeps skins, buck- 
skins, and coſtly furs, pine trees, fir trees, oaks, tallow, 
tar, honey, and ſuch like. It is divided into ſeven pro- 
vinces, which are; 1 | 
1 The coaſt of Schonen or Scania, 2 Cothland, 3 
Kingdom of Sweden, 4 Lapland or Lapmark, 5 The 
UKE® 
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- Diſkedom of Finland, 6 Lordſhip of Ingria, 7 Duke. 
dom of Livonia or Liefland. | 
Rivers of chiefeſt note are four, viz. 1 Meler, 2 Da. 
lacarlie, 3 Torne, and 4 Angermania. 
Mountains of greateſt note are the Dofrine hill, 
parting Sweden from Norway. 
Principal lakes are four, 1 Ladoga, 2 Weemer, 1 
Weter, and 4 Jende. ER, 
Archbiſhopricks 2, Biſhopricks 8, Univerſities 2. 


IDDBODOCOCODOQGOOOCOOCOGDOOBC 


X. K U-S.3 1 A. 


1» empire of Ruſſia is a vaſt country on the E. of 
Swedeland and Poland, and on the W. of Tarta- 
ry in Aſia, bordering on the Northern Ocean, ſituated 
between the 48th — the 102d degree of lon. and be- 
tween the 45th and 71ſt degree of latitude, being in 
length from the S. parts of Aſtrecan to the mouth of the 
river Oby, about 1660 miles, and in breadth, from the 
borders of Livonia to Oby, at the fame latitude, about 
1530 miles. | 
The inhabitants are chiefly of the Greek church, but 
differing in many points, and ſome of the north part 
are idolaters ; their language is a dialect of the Sc/av- 
nian, but much corrupted and mixed with others; their 
chief commodities are furs, ſables, martins, wax, ho- 
ney, tallow, train-oil, camviere, hemp, flax, ſlad, iron, 
&c. It is divided into 37 provinces, which are as fol- 
loweth; 

1 Republick of Lapland, 2 Province of Karcapol, 
Province of Du ina, 4 Dukedom of Condora, 5 Duke- 
dom of Thorski, 6 Province of Petzora, 7 Republick 
of Samoedes, 8 Dukedom of Obdoria, 9 Kingdom of 
Siberia, 10 Dukedom of Wiathka, 11 Dukedom of 
Permski, 12 Province of Uſtingha, 13 Dukedom of 
Wologda, 14 Dukedom of Belejezore, 15 Dukedom of 

 Novogrod Weleki, 16 Principality of Pleskow or Pleon) 

17 Dukedom of Reſchew, 18 Principality of — 
| | ale. 


tuutec 


bpukedom of Smolensto, 20 Dukedom of Moſcow or 
8 Moſcovie, 21 Dukedom of Twer, 22 Dukedom of 
© Roſthow, 23 Dukedom of Feroſſau, 24 Dukedom of 
; Suſdal, 25 Dukedom of Molodimer, 26 Dukedom of 
8 Noſi Novogrod, 27 Republick of Czeremiſſi Lognoiſenne, 
28 Kingdom ofCazan, 29 Kingdom of Wu/gar, 30 King- 
4 dom of Aſtracan, 31 Province of Pole. 32 The Tar- 
tara of Mordwitz, 33 Province of Okrania, 34 Duke- 
dom of Rezan, 35 Dukedom of Worotin, 36 Dukedom 
of Novogrod Newarski, 37 Dukedom of Czernihow. 
Rivers of principal note are four, 1 Wolga, 2 Divi- 
na, 3 Tanais or Don, and 4 part of by. 

Mountains of greateſt note are thoſe called the Hy- 
fperborean and Riphean mountains. 

| Lakes of chiefeſt note are, 1 Belejozoro, and 2 J.. 
men, with part of Ladoga and Onega. 


of | Here is one patriarch, viz. Moſcow; 7 Archbiſhope 
r ricks, 18 Biſhopricks, and no univerſities. 

| 

e· ; 

in —— DIS 8 —— — ——— 
he 

he 

* SR OEMN SD. 

but . a | 

in HE kingdom of Poland lies on the W. of Nu ſſia, 
ho E. of Germany, and N. of Turkey in Europe; ſi- 


ir uued between the 35th and 4oth min. and 58 and 28 


„o- min. of lon. and between the 57th and 25th min. and 
on, the 47 and 30 min, of lat. being in length, from thebor- 
ol. ers of Brandenburg, to the E. parts of Ukrane about 880 
miles; and in breadth, from the N. parts of Courland, 
30 the S. parts of Ruſia Rubra, about 580 miles. 
* The inhabitants tolerate all religions, but the Roman 
ick Catholic is moſt predominant; next, that of the Greek 
of church. Their language is a diale& of the Sclavonian 
of oròarmatian, yet differs much from it; their chief com- 
of Wi odities are wax, linnen, boards, maſts for ſhips, piteh, 
1 of nch furs, falt, amber, pot aſhes, corn, ſoap, butter, 
e, cheeſe, roſin, flax, cordage, brimſtone, Cc, It is divid- 
% ad into 12 provinces, which are, | 
ke · 54 | 1 Duke- 
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r Dukedom of Curland or Kureland, 2 Dukedom of 
Samogitia or Samodzka-Zembla, 3 Dukedom of Lithy, 
ania, 4 Dukedom of Pruſſia or Berufſia, 5 Province of 
Greater or Lower Po/and, 6 Province of Leſſer or Up. 
per Poland, 7 Dukedom of Maſſovia or Mazowsti, 8 
Province of Poleſia, 9 Ruſſia Rubra, or Nigra, 10 
Volhinia, 11 Ukrane, 12 Podolia. | 

Rivers of principal note are four, 1 Nieper, 2 Miel, 
3 Nieſter, and 4 Divina the leſs. 

Chief mountains are the Carpathean, or Crapaci 

mountains, dividing Poland from Turkey in Europe. 
Chief lakes are, 1 Beybzs, 2 Briate, and 3 Colds, 
Archbiſhopricks 2, Biſhopricks 14, Unirerfities 4. 


SOOODSOOODODBOOODOOCOOCOCOUOCOOuU 


XIL TURKEY IN EUROPE 


all thoſe provinces which ly between Poland, Ger- 
many, the Euxine, Archipelago and gulf of Venice, ſitu- 
ated between the 36 and 56 deg. of lon. and between 
the 34 and 30 min. and the!49 and 20 min. of lat. 
Somewhat of a triangular form, being in length, from 
the N. parts of Hungary, to Cape Matapan in Morea, 
about 1000 miles; and in breadth from the W. parts 
of Criotia, to Oczacow in Beſſarabia, about 840 miles. 

The inhabitants of theſe parts, are both Chriſtians 
and Mahometans; the former divided into Papiſts, Pro- 
teſtants, and the Greek Church; their language is chief - 
ly the Sclavonian and the Turkich, The chief commo- 
dities are metals, ſulphur, vitriol, wines, oil, velvets, 
damasks, Turkey grograms, Cc. It contains 18 pro. 
vinces (beſides the Iſles) the 12 firſt make the Upper and 
the 6 laſt the Lower Turkey. 

Thoſe parts that belong abſolutely to the Tyris, are 
divided. into four governments or beglerbegſhips, 7. 
1 Romelia, 2 Boſnia, 3 Buda, 4 Tameſwaer. The 18 
provinces are, St 0 

1 King 


ber this name I comprehend (for methods ſake) 


| 1 
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g 1 Kingdom of Hungary or Ongaria, 2 Sclavonia, or 
" 8 1:ndickland, 3 Dukedom of Croatia or Krabaten, 4 
„ MW Kiogdom of Boſuia or Boſſen, 5 Dalmatia, 6 King- 


of Jom of Servie or Zirfia, 7 Principality of Walachia, 8 


» Principality of Tranſilvania, 9 ery ayer of Molda- 
3 via or Moldove, 10 Beſſarabia or Budziack, 11 Bulga- 
10 i or Molgaria, 12 Romania Rumelio or Icella, 13 
= EF icedonia, 14 Kingdom of Albania, 15 Canina or the 
"WE Lover Albany, 16 Janna or Panna, 17 Livadia, 18 
4 M red. | | 
Lo theſe are added the iſlands, the principal are r 
© Candia, 2 Negrepont, 3 Stalamine, 4 Nicſia, 5 Sciro, 
6 Andro, &c. all under the Tur. The YVenetians have, 
| 1 Cefalonia, 2 Corfu, 3 Zant, 4 Cerigo, &c. 
Under the name of Turkey in Europe, I alſo compre» 
hend Crim Tartary, now under its own prince, but tri- 
* WW butary to the Turks. It is a ſea province on the S. of 
Ruſſia, 600 miles long, and 300 broad, divided into two 
. parts, viz. 1 Precop or Prezecop, 2 Taurica Cherſone- 
us or the Peninſula. 1 | 
Rivers of chiefeſt note are 5, viz. I Danow, 2 Nei- 
L ſer, 3 Drave, 4 Save, and 5 Ya. 


4 Principal lakes are two, viz. 1 Balaton, and 2 News 
: fidler Sea, both in Hungary. 
8 Chief mountains are, 1 Balkan, 2 Holy Mount, 3 
. Lacha. | 


Here is one patriarch ; and I find the names of 38 
archbiſhopricks, 57 biſhopricks, but no univerſities. 
5 Thus much for EUROPE. 


. 


the N. (as is ſuppoſed) the Frozen Ocean, on the 
W. Europe and the Mediterranean Sea, and on the 8. 
. . I B b n | / Y W. 
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W. Africa, from which it is ſeparated by the Ned Sea, 
and an iſthmus 110 miles long; it is ſituated between the 
55th and the 182 deg. of lon. [ Note, that the longitude 
in Aſia, Africa, and America, is taken from Ferro, 2 
deg. W. of Tenerif, the place of longitude in Europe. 
and between the 1 and 72d deg. of lat. being in length 
from the Dardanels in Natolia, to the E, parts of Ching, 
about 5300 miles. and in breadth from the S. parts of 
India, to the N. parts of Tartary, 4200 miles. 

The religions may be reduced to four principal 
le ids, viz. 1 Mahometan, 2 Pagan, 3 Chriſtian, and 
4 Jewiſh religion; the languages are chiefly four, viz, 
x Perſian, 2 Turkish, 3 Arabick, and 4 Chinean. 

It is chiefly under the government of four-great mo- 
narchs, viz, The grand Signior, 2 The Sophy of Perſia, 
3 The great Cham of Tartary, and 4 The great Mogul, 
beſides ſeveral other great princes. 

Mountains of greateſt note are, 1 Taurus, and 2 
In aus. | 
Rivers of principal note are ſix, viz. 1 Euphrate, 2 
In dus, 3 Cangus, 4 Oly, 5 Kiang, and 6 Crocens. 

Greateſt lakes (beſides the Caſpian Sea) are, 1 Kitha- 
ny, in Tartary, and 2 Chiamay in India. 

It is divided into ten great parts, viz. 1 Turkey in Aſia, 
2 Georgia, 3 Arabia, 4 Perſia, 5 Tartary the Greater; 
India, containing three parts, viz. 6 Empire of Mogi, 
7 The Peninſula on this fide Ganges, 8 That on the o- 
ther ſide, 9 China, and 10 Oriental iſlands. 


. ab oooodp dogg goo 


L TURKEY IN ASIA. 


Urkey in Aſia contains all the W. parts of 4/4, 

being on the W. of Perſia, between Georgia and 
Arabia, ſitũated (not taking any part of Arabia or Ceor- 
gia) between the 55th and 15 min, and the 83d and 55 
min. of lon. and between the 29th and 40 min. and the 
45 deg. of lat. being in length from the Dardanels do 
the E. parts of Terack, about 1530 miles, and in breadth 
from Trehezond in Natolia, to the S. parts of the Hur 
land, about 780 Miles. | The 


0 
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The Turks uſe the Mahometan religion, which is 
compoſed of Chriſtian, Jewiſh and Pagan religions, to- 
8 gether with ſome new topperies of their own added; 
the Turkich and S:/auonian are their chief languages. 

It is governed by nineteen Beglerbegs under the 
Grand Signior, and divided into four parts beſides the 
$ iſles, viz. 1. Natolia, 2 Syria, 3 Turcumania, ard 4 
© Dierbeck. 


i. Natolia. 


| Natolia is the moſt W. province, waſhed on 3 fides 
with ſea, being about 750 miles long from E. to W. 
and about 5209 broad from N. to S. 

The inhabitants are both Mahometans and Chriſtians 
of the Greek church; their language both Turkish and 
| Sclavonian, and allo a corrupt Greek; the chief commo- 
| dities are raw filks, goats hair, twiſted cotton, cordo- 
vans of ſeveral colours, calicuts white and blue, wool 


: for matreſſes, tapſtries, twilted coverlids, ſoap, rhubarb, 
galls, valleneed, ſcammony, opium, Cc. It contains 
ae four provinces, which are, | 
5 I Natolia, 2 Caramania, 3 Amaſia, and 4 Aladuli. 
þ 


Rivers of principal note are four, viz 1 Ajala, 2 Ma- 
7 dre, 3 Caſalmach, aud 4 Geuſui. 
Mountains of greateſt note are, 1 thoſe called du t 


N Taurus, and 2 Troade. 
4 2, Syria. 
Syria lies along the Mediterranean ſea, towards the 
S, W. of Natolia, being about 500 miles long from N. 
o 8. and about 300 broad from E. to W. | 
iſa, The inhabitants are both Mahometans and Chriſtians; 
and the latter divided into Maronites, Jacobites, and Mel- 
cor chites. Their language is the Arabick, and in ſome 
1 55 places the Syriack, compoſed of Chaldean and Hebrew. 
| the Their chief commodities are ſilks, camblets, valznecd, 
5 to gallnuts, cotton, mohairs, ſoap, galls, jewels, ſpices, 
adth and drugs of all ſorts, Cc. It contains, 3 provinces, 


which are, 


ä 15 1 Syria 


* 
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I Syria or Serie, 2 Fenicia qr Phenicic, and 3 Holy. 
land, anciently Paleſtine. | 

Rivers of greateſt note are three, viz. 1 Dracone, 2 
Marſya, and 3 Jordan, now Schihrah, 

Chief mountains are, 1 Libano, and 2 Ly/on. 


3. Turcomania. 


Txrcomania lies between Perſia and Natolia, E. to 
W. and towards the N. of Syria, in length from E. to 
W. 520 miles, and in breadth from N. to S. 280, 

The inhabitants are Mahometans and Chriſtians of 
the Greek church, and ſe& of Enutiches, Their lan- 
guage is in ſome places Turkiſh, in others Armenian; 
their commodities are pitch, fruits, ſilks, and ſuch like, 
It contains two provinces, which are, 

1 Turcomania, 2 Curdes. 

Rivers of note are three, viz. 1 Euphrate, 2 Tigre, 
3 part f Kurr. 

Mountains are ſeveral branches of Taurus. 


4. Dierbeck, 

Dierbeck lies on the S. of Turcomania, E. of Syriz, 
and W. of Perſia, in length from N. W. to S. E. about 
800 miles, and in breadth about 400. 

The inhabitants are both Mahometans and Chriſtians; 
their language is in ſome places Arabick, and in other; 
Syriack ; their chief commadities are corn, wine, oy, 
fruits, cotton, wool, &c. It is divided into three pro- 
vinces, which are, | 

1 Dierbeck, 2 Arzerum, and 3 Yerack, Curdeſtan, 
or Keldan. 

Chief rivers are two, viz. 1 Euphrate, and 2 Tigre. 


| The leſſer iſlands are chiefly theſe, 
1 Kingdom of Cypras or Kibros, in the Mediterranean 
ſea, S. of Natolia, 170 miles long and 80 bragd, dis id. 
ed into ſeven Sangiacks. | 
2 Thoſe of leffer note are, 1 Rhodes, 2 Cos, 3 84. 
mos, 4 Nicaria, 5 Sio, 6 Metellino, Cc. 25 
5 | a. ea 
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II. GEORGIA. 


T Nder the name of Georgia is comprehended all 

that tract of land which lies between the Palus 
Myotis, or the ſea of Zabache, and the Caſpian ſea, or 
the ſea of Buchu ; and between the river Don or Ruſſia, 
and Turcomania, ſituated between the 65th and the 82d 
deg. of lon, and between the 41ſt and 40 min. and the 
Foth and 25 min. of lon. according to Sanſon, being in 
length from the ſtraits of Kafu, to the Caſpian lea, a- 
bout 650 miles; and in breadth from the River Don, or 
Tanais, to the borders of Curdes in Turcomania, about 
520 Miles. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Chriſtians of the Greek 
church, with ſome Mahometans; the former in practice, 
little differ from Pagans. Their language is in man 
places a kind of Sclavonian, in ſome — the Turkilt. 
and Tartarian, and in Mengralia they have one peculi- 
ar. Their chief commodities are honey, wax, leather, 
16, furs, ſilk, linnen thread, martins, beavers, ſlaves, &c, 
out It contains four provinces, which are,  . 

; 1. Comania, or Circaſſa, 2. Mengralia, 3. Curgeſtan, 


we $4 EZ 8 . * 
err r I . 


ns; A. Zuiria. 

den Kivers of principal note are three; viz. 1. Kurr, 2. 
y Faze, and 3. Ter ta. 

ro F Chief mountains are ſeveral branches of Taurus. 


1 


tan, 


m. ARABIA. 
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nean 
vide 


| A Rabiais a very large country, being on the S. of 
RL A, Turkey in Alia, incompaſled on three ſides with 
ea, lituated between the 64th, and the 96th and 40 
ein. of lons and between the 12th and the 34th and 30 
4 Bb 3 min. 


E 


Ken in the eaſtern countries, as the Latin is in the wel- 
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min. of lat. being in length from Se; in Egypt to the 
moſt E. parts of Oman, about 1700 miles, and in 
breadth from the mouth of the Perſian gulf, to the mouth 
of the Red ſea, about 1200 miles. 
The inhabitants are all Mahomitans, except ſome few 
Chriſtians in Arabia Petrea. Their language is who]. 
Arabick, a very famous tongue, partly derived from 
_ the Hebrew; 7 ſpoken in many other countries. 
The chief commodities of theſe countries, eſpecially 
Arabia Felix, are coral, pearl, onyx-ſtones, balm, 
myrrh, incenſe, gums, caſſia, manna, and feveral other 
drags and ſpices. It contains 3 great parts, which are, 
1. Beriara, 2. Barraab, 3. Ayaman., 
Rivers of principal note are four ; viz. Prim, 2. Chi- 
bar; 3. Aſtan, and 4. Nageran, 
Chief mountains, (beſides thoſe mentioned in the 
Seriptures) are, Sciobam and Ghaznan. Joon 


oe eee e Geo 
IV. PERSIA. 


"THE empire of Perſia is a very large and famous 
country, lying between India and Turkey, E. and 
W. and between Tartary and the ocean, N. and S. ſi- 
tuated between the 8oth and 10 min. and the 111th and 
25 min. of lon. and between the 24th and 35 min. and 
the 43d and 20 min. of lat. being in length from the 
N. W. parts of Serran to the A * of India in Ma- 
tran, about 1620 miles, and in breadth from the river 
Gehun or Oxus to the Southern Ocean in Kirman, about 
1100 miles; it contains the greateſt part of the ancient 
Perſia, with ſome of {{ſpria. | 
The inhabitants are Mahomitants, but differring in 
fome points from the Turks; here are alſo Jeſuits and 
Neſtorians, with ſeveral Jews; their language is the 
| Perſian, very ancient; but have ſome mixture of Arabict, 
Greek; and Tartarian words, very ſoft and ſweet ; ſpo- 


tern ; it hag 29 letters in the alphabet; the Turi iſß lan- 
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> guage is allo very much uſed here; the chief commodi- 
ties are curious ſilks, carpets, tiſſues, manufactures of 
gold, ſilk, and ſilver, ſeal-ſkins, goat-ſkins, alabaſter, 
and all ſorts of metals, myrrh, fruits, &c. It is divid- 
ed into 15 provinces according to San/on's, and De- 
lis Maps of this country; which are, | 


1. Servan or Schirwan, 2. Giland or Herach, 3. Di. 
lemon, 4. Taberiſtan or Tochereſlan, 3. Corgian, 6. 
 Khoemus, 7. Coraſſan, 8. Sable ſtan or Galcheſtan, 9. Ai- 
; rach or Yerach Agemi, 10. Ghurdiſtan or Adirvietzan, 
© 11. Chuſiſtan or Elveran, 12. Fats, 13. Kirman or 
} Cherman, 14. Sigiſtan or Sitziftan, 15. Makran. 

| Rivers of principal note are four, viz. 1. Gehun or 
I Allius, (ant. Oxus) 2. Ilment, 3. Tiritiri, and 4. Ben- 
dimir. 

Chief mountains are Taurus, which paſs through the 
length of this country, and go by ſeveral names. 


— 
F. TAN T ART. 


F is the greateſt country in the world, lying 

| | on che E. of Kuſſa in Europe, and N. of Perſia, 
India, and China, ſituated between the 85th and 1824 

deg. of lon. and between the 39th and 72d deg. of lat. 

being in length from the borders of Aſlracau to the E. 
parts of Cathay, about 3000 miles; and in breadth from 
the S, parts of Mawrinalra to the moſt N. parts of 
Tartaria Deſerta, about 2000 miles. 


. 
18 
E 
4 


' The inhabitants are both Mahomitans'and Pagans ; 

in ſome places all Mahomitans, in others all Pagans, 
which ſeem to be in moſt eſteem. Here are alſo ſome 
Chriſtians of the ' Neſtorian ſect; their language is the 
Tartarian, very boiſterous and clamerous, almoſt the 
fame with the/Turki/h, having ſome mixture of Perſi= 
an and Scythian words; in ſomè places — uſe the Per- 
an tongue. The chief commodities are ſable, martins, 
Wks, camlets, flax, muſk, cinnamon; and vaſt quantities 

| It r 
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of rhubarb, Cc. It is divided into five great pari, WW 7 
which are, 9h | Caſſ 
1 Tartaria Deſerta, 2 Mawrinalra, Wheck or Za. 8K 
gathay, 3 Turcheſlan, 4 Mongul or Magog, 5 Cathay 13 
or Kin-Tartaty. 18 8 
Mountains of greateſt note are thoſe called Imay;, gra, 
Altai, dividing Tartary in the middle. W ul 
Rivers of principal note are four, viz. 1 Ci, 20. Jo, 
chanda, 3 Cheſel, and 4 Poliſanga. 1 f Guz 
Principal lakes are four, viz. 1 Aithay, 2 Kithaicia, WW 38 K 
3 Coras, and 4 Amu. I 
Archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, univerſities, in this Pen 
country, none. ; C 
doni 

RCCL ddp $ 


VL. MOGUL's EMPIRE. 


E Bs E Mogul's empire, or the empire of the Creat 
Mogul; lies on the S. of Tartary, and E. of Per- 
7a, ſituated between the ro6th and the 143d deg. of 
on. and between the 19th and 50 min, and the 41ſt and 
o min. of lat. according to San/on's maps, being in 
ength from the W. parts of Candahor to the E. parts of 
Kanduana, about 1750 miles; and in breadth from the 
N. parts of Cabul, to the S. parts of Cuzarat, about 
1240 miles «Sy | 
The inhabitants.are many of them Mahomitans of the 
Turkiſh ſect, above two thirds are Gentiles, Banians, 


or Perſees; and here ate alſo ſome Chriſtians of St. 706. T 

aua, and ſeveral Jews and Jeſuits. - Their is language 2 tives 

kind of Tartarian,. and has a great mixture of the Per- Chri 

fan. In Guzarate and Bengala, they ſpeak the Gu- lang 

zarate tongue; the Perſian is alſo much in uſe. The rate 

chief commodities are all forts of ſpices, aloes, mulk, and 

A rhubarb, wormſeeds, civits, indigo, lacque, borax, o- mucl 
pium, amber, myraboles, ſal- armoniack, ſilk, cottons, meta 
KFallicoes, ſattins, taffaties, velvits, carpets, metals, bing 
o fo 


| 5 8 Aue earth, Cc. It is divided into 38 Kingdoms, 
3 | are, 1 


3 3 Cary 
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. ME 1 Candahor, 2 Cabul, 3 Attock, 4 Kachemere, or 

' WE Caffimere, 5 Bankiſk, or Bakiſk, 6 Naugracut, 7 Siba, 
© 3 Kakares, 9 Pitan, 10 Gor, II Kanduana, 12 Udeſſa, 
© 13 Mevat, 14 Jeſual, 15 Patna, 16 Jamba, 17 Bakar, 
18 Sambal, or Do-ab, 19 Narvar, 20 Gualeor, 21 A» 
| ora, 22 Delly, 23 Jenupar, 24 Pengab, or Lahor, 25 
8 Multan, 26 Hajacan, 27 Bukar, 28 Hendown, 29 Ban- 
do, or Aſmire, 30 Jelelmere, 31 Tatta, 32 Soret, 33 
3 Guzarate, 34 Chitor, 35 Malvay, 36 Candis, 37 Berar, 
38 Bengala, | 
7 Rivers of principal note are two; viz. 1 Indus, or 

Pengab, and 2 Ganges, both very famous. 

Chief mountains are 1 Iman, or Butigo, and 2 Sar- 

donix. | | : 


vi. INDIA intra GANGEM. 


F. Nia intra Gangem, or the peninfula on the fide of 
j the river Ganges, lies on the S. of the Mogul's em- 
d pire, waſhed on three ſides with ſea: fituated between 
ſt the 114th and 45 min. and the 127th deg. of lon. and 
f between the 7th and 40 min. and the 22d and 25 min. 
e of lat, according to Sanſon's map of this country, being 
it in length from the N. parts of Orixa in Golconda, to the 

Cape Comeri in Malabar, about 1000 miles; and in 


e breadth from Cape de Cuadevari in Colconda, to the 
8 W. parts of Decan, about 480 miles. 11 Ty 
The inhabitants are of ſeveral nations beſides the na- 
2 tives; they are both Pagans and Mahomitans, and ſome 


Chriſtians of St. Thomas, beſides the Europeans. Their. 
language is that called Talenga in Golconda ; the Cuza- 
rate in Biſnagar, and the Malabar, Bagadan, T amul, 
and Grandonique in Malabar; the Portugueſe is alſo 
much in uſe in ſome parts. The chief commodities are 
metals, ſilks, cottons, pearls, drugs, dates, cocoas, rice, 
ginger, cinnamon, pepper, caſſia, Cc. It is divided in- 
to four parts, which are, SY 

| ; I King» 
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1 Kingdom of Golconda, 2 Kingdom of Decay, 
Kingdom of Bi/nagar, 4 Malabar. 

Rivers of chief note are, 1 Guengua, and 2 Mandova: 

Chief mountains are thoſe called Balagatta. 


22 ³· AA T 


VIII. INDIA extra GANG EM. 


Nadia beyond the river Ganges, is a knot of king. 
doms, lying between the Mogul's empire and China, 
ſituated between the 135th and the 153d deg. of lon, 
and between the firſt aud 24th deg. of lat. being in 
length from the S. parts of Malacca, to the borders of 
Tartary, about 2000 miles; and in breadth from Ber: 
gala to the borders of Quantung in China, about goo 
miles ; 

The inhabitants are chiefly Idolaters; here are alſo 
ſome Mahomitans on the coaſts, and ſome Chriſtians 
converted by the Jeſuits; their language in Siam and 
Matacca, is the Malaize, in fome places the Chinear, 
in other places they have different tongues little known 
to us. The chief commodities are gold, ſilver, precious 
ſtones, ſilks, porceline earth, aloes, muſk, rhubarb, 
alabaſter, Cc. It is divided into 4 great parts, which 
are, | uns 0 a0 ud | þ 
1 Kingdom of Pegu, 2 Kingdom of Tunguin, 3 
Kingdom of Cochinchina, 4 Kingdom of Siam. 

Rivers of principal note are four, viz. x Menin, 2 
Ava, 3 Coſmite, and 4 Caor. by PREY 
Here is the famous lake of Chiamny. 

Principal mountains that I find here are thoſe called 
. Kemiis, and Rumoy. o 


GS LEI 


IX. CHINA. 


FN Hina lies on the E. of the Tnities, and on S. of Tar- 
tary, ſituated between the 143d and the 167th der, 


92 
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of lon. and between the 20th and the 3 1ſt and 40 min. 
of lat. being in length from the N. E. parts of Leaotony, 
to the S. W. parts of 7uznan, about 1560 miles, and in 
breadth from the N. W. parts of Xenſi, to the S. E. parts 
of Chekiany, about 1 300 miles. 

The inhabitants are for the moſt part Idolaters; here 


re ſome few Chriſtians, converted by the Jeſuits, but 
hardly ſuffered ; their language differs from all others, 
= having but 300 words, and 50000 letters; their chief 
E commodities are gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, quickſil- 
ver, porceline diſhes, filks, cottons, rhubarb, ſugar, 
E camphire, musk, ginger, China-wood, &c. It is di- 
& vided into 15 provinces, which are, 


1 Pecheli or Petking, 2 Xantung or Sciantum, 3 Ho- 


nans, 4 Xanſi or Schianſi, 5 Xenli, 6 Suchven or Sici- 
ven, 7 Huquang or Chuquain, 8 Nanking er Nanchin, 
9 Chekiang, 10 Kiangſi, 11 Fokien or Fichen, 12 


Quantung, 13 Quangſi, 14 Queichen, 15 Junnan. 
Beſides thele provinces, here is the territory of Lea- 


Tong, and the peninſula of Corea. 


Rivers of principal note are three, 7g. 1 Kiang, 2 


| Crocens, and 3, Ta. 


SEG OCQUOOCOMDOCCOOCOOOUIECOGAIAGOM 


X. Oriental Iſlands. 


TY HE Oriental iſlands are a vaſt number of iſles of 
all ſorts, ſome ſay 150000 in number) lying on 


| the E. and S. E. parts of Aſia; the inhabitants are for 


the molt part Gentiles ; their language in Japan is one 
of its own; in Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccoes, they 
{peak the Malaize. Here are ſeveral other tongues little 
known to us; they are under a great many of their own 
kings and prinees; as alſo the Dutch, Portugueſe, Spa- 
niards and French, have conſiderable ſhares in theſe 
parts. They are, 

1 Kingdom of Japau, on the E. of China, diſtant 
from it 210 miles, being about 710 miles long, and 200 
broad, divided into ve provinces, viz. 1 Jamayſoit, 2 


© Jet 
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Jetzengo, 3 Jetzengen, 4 Quanta, 5 Ocliya. II is py. 


verned by its own king, who is a very great and potent the 
prince. Here are allo many other lefſer iſles which bc. 20 
long to Japan, as I Xizmo, 2 Xicum, and ſome others, 7 | 
2 Phillippine iſlands, the chief of which are, 1 Luci. a1 
nia, 480 miles long, and 180 broad, 2 Mindanao, 420 de 
66 ot <= and 150 broad, Others are, 3, Parages, 4 2c 
4 Mindora, 5 Tandaya, 6 Ivan, Cc. Theſe chiefy I 
belong to the Spaniards. * 
Floluccs iſlands, the chief of which are, 1 Czlebe;, 15 
580 miles long, and 260 broad, 2 Cilolo, 3 Ceram, | f 
Tincor, 5 Flores, 6 Illes of Banda, 7 Proper Moluc- ut 
cas, 8 Amboyna, &c. Thele are all under their own Yo | 
kings and the Dutch. | | l : 
4 Borneo, a large iſland, on the W. of the Ce/ebe;, 12 
of a round form, about 650 miles long, and 600 broad. ch. 
5 Java, on the S. W. of Borneo, 600 miles long, be 
and 120 broad. 72 
6 Sumatra, on the N. W. of Java, under the A. nick 
| quator, as is Borneo; 900 miles long, and 200 broad, with 
7 Ceilon, on the borders of India int. Cangem, of a dea 
roundiſh form, 250 miles long, and 170 broad. Tr 
8 The Maldives, a vaſt number of very ſmall iſlands, Abi 
on the S. W. of Ceilon, chief of which is Male. Nub 
Thus much for ASIA. is $ 
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F> . 7% | Barb 
F RICA, has on the N. the Mediterranean ſea ; on land, 
the W. the Atlantict or W. ocean; on the S. the 11 M 


hiopian or S. ocean; on the E. the Oriental ocean! 

i oy the N. E. the Red Sea, which with an gr 
ok 110 miles parts it from Aſia, It is a peninſula, m” 
de greateſt in the world; fituated between the 3d an 
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the 8 za and 30 min. of lon, and between the 25th and 

20 min of N. and the 25th and 10 min. of S. lat. being, 
jn length from Cape Verde in Neægrocland, to (ape Cuada- 
firin Ajan, about 4800 miles; and in breadth trom Cape 

de "Boin in Barbary, to the Cape of Good Hope, about 

4200 miles. 3 

It is larger than Europe, and leſs than Aſia, but in ge- 
neral not ſo conſiderable as either, being in many places 
full of vaſt deſerts, and unhabitable places, ſome of 
which parts are ſo little known to us, that we can give 
but little account of them. Here are many and great 
variety of remarkable beaſts and birds, not ſo common 
in other parts of the world, 

The religions may be reduced to five general heads, 
viz, Mahometans, 2 Pagans or Gentiles, 3 Jews, 4 
| Chriſtians, and 5 Libertines; the firſt two are moſt pre- 

dominant; the languages are chiefly ſix, 978. 1 Arabick, 
| 2 Habaſſine, 3 Egyptian, 4 Aquelamerig or the old Pu- 
nick, 5 That called Sungai, and 6. That called Gubio; 
with ſome others of leſs note; the Jews ſpeak the Chal- 
dean or Syriack. 

It is under the government of three emperors, viz. 
ls Abiſſina, Morocco, and Monomotapa; many kings, as 
Nubia, Congo, Tombute, &c. the Turi, who liave a 
very conſiderable part; and ſeveral of the Europeans, 
as Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Engliſh, Dutch, French, and 
Danes, who have ſeveral places upon the coaſts. 

Rivers of principal note are four, viz, 1 Nile, 2 Ni- 
ger, 3 Zaire, and 4. Sambre. 

Chief mountains are fix, viz, 1 Atlas, 2 Chryſtal 
Mount, 2 Amara, 4 Sierra Leona, 5 Mount Table, 
420 6, Tenneriff. 2 

Lakes of greateſt account are five, viz. 1 Zaire, 2 
Zafflau, 3 Niger, 4 Borno, and 5. Guarda. 5 

Africa is beſt divided into 12 parts, viz. 1 Egypt, 2 
Barbary, 3 Biledulgerid, 4 Sarra, 5 Nubia, 6 Negroe- 
land, 7 Guinea, 8 Congo, 9 Abiſſina, 10 Zanguebar, 
11 Monomotapa, and 12 Cafferia; beſides the i/les. 


and 0 | Cc i EGYPT. 
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I. EGTZ T. 


E is the moſt N. E. part of Africa, bordering 
on Aſia, and lying between Barbary, Biledulge- 
rid, and the Red Sea; ſituated between the 59th and 20 
min. and the 67th and 3o min. of lon, and between the 
21ſt and 30 min. and the 31ſt and 30 min. of lat. being 
in length from Alexandria to Bruge, about 700 miles, 
and in breadth from Zibith to the borders of Biledulge. 
rid, about 300 miles. | 

The inbabitants are Copti, Moors, Arabian, 
Turks, Jews, and Greeks, for the moſt part ſtrict Maho- 
metans: here are alſo many Chriſtians, called Copti, 
Jacobites in ſect. Their language is the Arabick or Mo- 
risk, and Turkiſh; and in ſome places the old Egyptian 
or Coptick, tho' now mixed with Greek, Latin, and 
Arabick words. Their chief commodities are ſupar, flax, 
rice, all forts of grains and fruit, linnen-cloth, ſalt, bal. 
ſom, ſenna, caſſia, butargio, Cc. It is divided into four 
parts, which are, 

1 Erriff, ar the Lower Egypt, 2 Bechria, Demiſor cr 
Middle Egypt, 3 Sahid or the Upper Egypt, 4 The cc 
of the Red Sea. 

The only river of note is Nie, dividing this country 
into two parts, the moſt famous river in the world. 

Chief mountains are thoſe which were anciently cal- 
led Montes Lybici. | 

; Principal lakes are two, viz. 1 Mareotis, 2 Aur 
tacon, 2 Meeris, zow Buchiarea, 


FSLQGOGBOC MYICICYFIEDGIODOD TI CICOSIOLNANG 


II. B AöR B AR V. 


Artary, is the moſt conſiderable country in Africa 
lying on the W. of Egypt, along the Meters: 


Heal 
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nean ſea, and togkther with it contains all the N. parts. 
of Africa; ſituated between the 8th and Goth deg. of 
lon- and between the 28th and 25th min. and the 35th 
and 3oth min. of lat. being in length from the W. parts 
of Morocco, to the E, parts of Barca, about 4 760 miles, 
and in breadth in the wideſt parts not 300 miles, in ſe- 

veral places, but 60, © . 

The inhabitants are Moors, Turks, and, Arabians, ve- 
ry zealous Mahometans ; here are many Europeans who- 
are Chriſtians ; and fomeJews; their language is for the 
moſt part the Arabick or Mooriſh, though differently 
ſpoken in ſome parts; but in Fez and Morocco, and 
— few other places, they uſe the Aquel-Amerig, or 
the Noble Language, the ſame with the Punick or old 
African, intermixed with ſome Arabick words; their 
chief commodities are honey, wax, oil, ſugar, flax, 
hemp, hides, cordevants, dates, almonds, mantles, &c. 
It is divided into ſix parts, which are, | 

1 Kingdom of Morroco. 2 Kingdom of Fez. 3 King. 
dom of Algiers. 4 Kingdom of Tunis. 5 Kingdom of 
Tripoli. 6 Kingdom of Barca. | 

Rivers of chiefeſt note are four, viz. 1 Cuadebar, 2 
Major, 3 Nachan, and 4 Ommiribili. 

Chief mountains are the mountains of Alas or Audi- 
cal, which part this country from Biledulgerid. 


VEOOUTCDQCI CUCGEGCOPOteooocdooo 
I. B4YLEDULGERTITD. 
Iledulgerid, or the country of Dates, is a large, but 


B inconſiderable country on the S. of Barbary, and 
W. of Egypt, ſituated between the 5th and the Goth and 
30 min. of lon. and between the 21ſt and 45 min. and 
the 23 deg. of lat. being in length from the Atlanticꝶ 
Ocean to the borders of Eg ypt, about 3000 miles, and 
not 450 broad in the wideſt place, and in ſome places 
not above 100». ; 

The inhabitants are for the moſt part followers of 
Mahometaniſm, brought in a0 7 10, but a great many 
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are {till Idolaters; their language is chiefly the Arabick 
though in many places ill ſpoken, and in many places 
they uſe the Punick or old African; their chief comma. 
dities are corn, cattle, dates and indigo. It is divided 
into 8 provinces, which are, 

1 Teſſet or Sus, 2 Kingdom of Dara, 3 Segelmeſſa, 
4 Tegorarin, 5 Zeb and Mezzab, 6 Techort and Guar- 
gala, 7 Biledulgerid, 8 The deſaris of Barca. 

Rivers of greateſt note are, 1 Dara, and 2. Zizn:. 

Mountains of chiefeſt account are thoſe of Atlas. 


7777 (Kb 


. 


HE deſarts of Sarra or Zaara, lie on the S. of 
| Biledulgerid, ſituated between the 4th and the 
_ * 56th deg. of lon. and between the 12th and the 28th 
deg. of lat. deing in length from the At/antick ocean, 
to the E parts of Gaoga,” about 2840 miles; and in 
breadth from the N. parts of Berdoa, to the S. parts of 
| Borno, about 780 miles, in ſome places but 240, in o- 
thers 120 miles. 

The inhabitants are both Mahometans and Gentiles, 
with ſome Libertines, who have not the leaſt ſigns of re- 
Jigion or worſhip; their language is moſtly a corrupt A- 
rabick and the old Puniek, and in ſome places that of 
the Negroes ; their only commodities are ſome dates, 
camels and catile. It is divided into feven provinces 
or deſarts. | 

1 Deſart of Zauhaga, 2 Deſart of Zuenziga, 3 De- 
ſart of Targa or Zaghara, 4 Deſart of Lemta or Suma, 
5 Defart and kingdom of Berdoa, 6 Deſart and king- 
dom of Barno, 7 Deſart and kingdom of Gaoga. * 

Rivers of greateſt note are two, viz. 1 Chir, and 2. 
Riv de Cavollos. | 

_ Chief mountains are thoſe calle] Girg tris. 

Principal lakes are, 1 Boro, and 2. Targa. 
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v. NUB IA. 


HE Kingdom of Nu64a, is a conſiderable country 
T on the S. W. of Egypt, and S. of the deſarts of 
Barca, between the 48th and the 20 min. and the 65th. 
and 40 min. of lon, and between the roth and 5 min, 
and the 23d and 5 min. of lat. being in length from the 
borders of Eg ypt to the borders of Biafara, about 1080 
miles, and the breadth about 650 miles, according to 
this ſituation. | 

The inhabitants are both Mahometans and Pagans, 
but yet retain ſome ſigns of Chriſtianity, as baptiſm in 
many places; they have a language which ſeems to be 
made up of Arabick, Chaldean and Egyptian; ſome 
publick devotions are performed in old Coptick ; their 


: chief commodities are gold, ſugar, ivory, arms, &c. 
It is fo little known to us, that I cannot find how it 
y is divided, but howſoever, I find the names of fix pro- 


: vinces, viz. 1 Gorham, 2 Cuſa, 3 Nubia, 4 Dancala, 
| 5 Jalac, and 6. Bughia. Moſt of theſe lie upon the Nile. 
Rivers of greatelt note are, I Mie, and 2. Nubia. 


Sy 
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N S. of Sarra, and on the N. of Guinea, 
# | Y. lituated between the 3d and the 44th and 20 min. 
of lon. and between the 8th and 25 min. and the 23d. 
>” and 30 min, of lat. being in length from Cape Verde to 
me E. parts of Zanfara, about 2400 miles, and in 
breadth from the N. parts af Cualata, to the S. parts of 
Molli, 9 miles; and in ſome but 400 miles. | 
The inhabitants are in ſome places Mahometans, in 
Others very ſimple Idolaters; here are both Jews and: 
4 Chriſtians in the European towus; cheir language is that 
8 5 Cc. 3 calledi 
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Sungai, but in other places that called Guber ; thei; 
chief commodities are oſtrich feathers, gums, amber, 
gold, red wood, civet, and elephant's teeth, &c. It i 
divided into 14 provinces, which are, 

I Kingdom of Gualata, 2 Kingdom of Genehoa, Ge. 
wa, and Cuinea, 3 Kingdom of Tombute, 4 King. 
dom of Agadez, 5 Kingdom of Cano or Raus, 6 Hing. 
dom of Caſſena or Kaſſene, 7 Kingdom of Gangara, 8 
Kingdom of Zarfara or Ganfara, 9 Kingdom of Zeg. 
geg, To Kingdom of Gruber, 11 Kingdom of Cage, 12 
Kingdom of Mandinga, 13 Kingdom of Melli, 14 King: 
dom of Zenega. 

The principal river of note is the famous Nyger, di- 
viding this country into two parts. 

The chief mountain is that of Cape Verde. 

Greateſt lakes are, 1 Cuarda, and 2. Borno., 


hee oe 


VII. GUINEA. 


Uinza lies along the main ocean, on the S. of Ne- 
groeland; ſituated between the gth and the 33d 
deg. of lon. and between the 4th and 40 min. and the 
12th and 25 min. of lat. being in length from Cape &.. 
erra Leona, to the E. parts of Benin, about 1800 miles, 
and in breadth from N. to S. not 300, and in Tome places 
about 200 miles. 
The inhabitants are for the moſt part groſs Idolatere, 
every one making a god of their own : here are allo 
many Mahometans, aud Ch iſtians of the Europeans. 
They uſe the language called Guber, Cc. The chief 
commodities are gold, ivory, wax, ambergreaſe, Gui- 
nea - pepper, red wood, ſugar, civet, &c. It is divided 
into three parts, Which are, | 
1 Coalt of Maleppette, or the Grain coaſt, 2 Propper 
Guinea, 3 Kingdom of Benin. 8 
Rivers of greateſt note are, 1 Volſa, and 8. Scoiri- 
ada. ay 
Chief mountain is that of Sierra Leona. 


Principal lake is that called Crramo. 
. VIII. CO NC. 
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VII. CONGO. 


Ongo in the largeſt extent lies towards the S. E. of 
0 Guinea, between Wiſina and the ocean: ſituated 
between the 33d and 20 min. and the 49th deg. of lon. 
and between the 13th and 20 min. of N. and the 14th. 
and 40 min. of S. lat. the whole length from N. to S. 
being about 1750 miles, and the breadth from E. to W. 
840 miles. 

The inhabitants are for the moſt part Idolaters, except 
ſome Chriſtians converted by the Portugueſe. They uſe 
the tongue called Cubar, and feveral others little known 
to us. The Portugal tongue is uſed in many places. 
The chief commodities are _ ivory,and ſlaves, with 
{ome gold and filver. It is divided into five parts, which 
are, | 
Kingdom of Biafara. 2 Kingdom of Loango. 3 Au- 
zacana. 4 Kingdom of Congo. 5 Kingdom of Angola 


2. or Ambondes. 


zd Rivers of note ave three, viz. I Zaire. 2 Berbela. 3 

ne Coanza. . 

1 Chief mountains are three, viz. 1 Chryſtal mountains. 

85 2 Saltpetre hill. 3 Mountains of the ſun. 

es Chief lake beſides that famous one of Zaire, is that 
called Aguabunda. 

ve, 

0 i 

* FFP... cc 

iel | 


a MdLBISSIN AG, 
er U the name of Wiſina J comprehend all thoſe 


provinces which lie between Congo, Nubia, Zan- 
Th quebar. and Monomotapa. Situated between the 48th 
and the 74th deg. of lon. and between the 20th of N, 
and 14th of 8. fie. being in length from the N. parts 
of Barnegaſſo, to the borders of — N | 
CIS 1 bs miles; 
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miles; and in breadth from the borders of Medra to the 


borders of Adel, about 1500 miles. 1 
The inhabitants are chiefly Chriſtians, having many Aja 
Jewiſh ceremonies, and differing from all others in ma- K 
ny points: here are alſo many Mahometans and Pa- and 
ans. Their language is the Habaſſine, Arabict, &c. 
he chief commodities of this country are gold, me- . 


tals, ſome gems, corn, cattle, falt, flax, wines, ſugar- 
canes, c The provinces are, 

1 Barnagaſſo. 2 Tigremahon. 3 Dobaſſa. 4 Fatigar. 
5 Xoa. 6 Angot. 7 Bagamedri, 8 Belegvanſe, 9 Ama- 
ra. 10 Gamo. 11 Gora. 12 Gemen. 13 Gazabela, 14 
Tirat. 15 Fungis, 16 Zet. 17 Cafates. 18 Quara. 19 

- Agag. 20 Nova. 21 Ambiam. 22 Damut. 23 Dam- 
bea. 24 Vaugoe. 25 Oxia. 26 Ambian cautiva, 27 
Ximenche, and 28. Sovo. 

Principal rivers are, 1 Nile, running through this 
country, and 2. Hawas. | 
Chief mountains are, 1 Amara, and 2. Lamalmona. 

Lakes of greateſt note are, I Zaire. 2 Zafflan, and 
3. Niger. 


- A 0 
. ͤ KT 


Xx. Z AN AUE BAR. 


„ Anquebar, taken in the largeſt extent, lies along 
the Red ſea and the Oriental ocean, on the E. of 
Abiſſina, on both ſides of the Aquator ; it reaches from 
thee 22d deg, of N. to the 17th and 45 min of S. lat. fo, 
that if it be meaſured from the borders of Egypt to the 
moſt S. part, it will be no leſs than 3000 miles; but 

- the breadth in the wideſt place is not above 350 miles, 

and in ſome places but 60. | 

The inhabitants are for the moſt part Idolaters, with 

a great many Mahometans, and ſome Chriſtians ; their 
language is the Arabick, Habaſline, and Portugueſe, &c. 
The chief commodities are gold, ſilver, , ambergreaſe, 
ſome pearls, and musk, rice, mill, cattle, lemons, ci- 

- trons, &c. It is divided into three parts, which ar * 
88 J 1 


incir. 
Zan, 
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1 The coaſt of Mex or New Arabia, 2 The coaft of 
| jan, 3 Zanguebar. 

Rivers of principal note are, 1 Magadexa, 2 Inge, 
and 3. Zambuze., 


. OCB CID D 


XI MONOMOT AP A. 


HE empire of Monomotapa lies on the W. or ra- 

ther S. W. of Zanquebar, and S. of Abiffina, be- 
ing almoſt incompaſſed with Caferia; ſituated between 
the 43d and 45 min. and the 62d dep. of lon. and be- 
tween the IIth and to min. and the 31ſt deg, of S. lat, 
being in length from the N. E. to the moſt S. parts 1350 
miles, and in breadth about 780 miles. 

The inhabitants are for the moſt part Idolaters, with 
ſome Mahometans, and likewiſe fome Chriſtians, con- 
rerted by the Portugueſe ; their language is one of their 
own, and in ſome places a broken Arabick ; the chief 
commodities are gold, filver, copper, ivory, ſalt, rice, 
mill, oyl, Cc. It is divided into two parts, which are, 

1 Kingdom of Monommgi. 2 Kingdom of Monomo- 
tapa. 

Rivers of chiefeſt note are four, viz. 1 Zambre. 2 
Zambaze. 3 Rio de Spirito Sano, and 4. Los infan- 
tos. b 

Chief mountains are theſe called 7 3 ah 

** principal lake is that called Lachaf. 


OOCOCCOCDOR CCC CRP 
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XII. CAF FE RIA. 


1 E coaſt of Cafferia or the land of Libertines, 

contains the moſt S. parts of all Africa, almoſt 

ncircling the empire of Monomotapa; it extends from 

Zang uebar to Congo, along the coaſts, about 3600 7 | 
. | that 


** 
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(that taking in the largeſt extent) and the breadth jr 
the wideſt place not above 3400 miles, and in ſome place; 
not above 130 miles. 

The Caffers themſelves have not the leaſt ſign of re. 
ligion or worſhip, living for the moſt part without ei. 
ther law, reaſon, or government: their language is ſuch 
as no man could ever underſtand but themſelves, it re. 
ſembles the clucking of hens, and gabling of turkeys, 

Theſe Caffers are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral people 
and names, viz. 1 Gorachonquas. 2- Goringhaiquas, ; 
Gorinhaikonas. 4 Kochoquas. 5 Great and little Rar. 
2 6 Hoſaas. 7 Chanionquas. 8 Kobonas. 

nquas, 10 Namaquas. It Heuſaquas. 12 Brigon- 
dins, Cc. 3 

Under the name of Cafferia, in the extent before 
mentioned, are included, beſides Cafferia itſelf, th: 
kingdoms of 1 Quietara. 2 Sofala. 3 Sodanda. 4 Chi- 
canga. 5 Malemba, and 6. Mataman. | 

Rivers of principal note are three, viz. 1 Zembre. 2 


| ] 
Rio de Spirito Santo, and 3. Los Infantos. Ks 
The chief monntain is that called Mount. Table at the 9 
Cape of Good Hope. | fruit 
| man; 
x it ha 
ties 

* and 
| | four 
Fo - - African Iſlands. T 
| d | | ſame 
12 are ſcattered about the great ocean on ever) the 1 
ſide of Africa. They are chiefly, : ſom 
1 1 Madagaſcar, about 1050 miles long and 300 miles war 
broad. by. as u 
2 Iſlands of Cape Verde, ten in number; ſubject to Cufe 
the Portugueſe, it w 
3 Canary Iſlands, ſeven in number, belonging to the gua 
Spaniar dw. 3 es 7 ther 
4 The ores, nine in number, ſubject to the Ports I 
gueſe. . Of leſs note are, 5 nat 
1 St. Hellens, under the Engliſw. the 
2 Annobon, St Thomas, Princes Iſle, under the Pot. hav 
tugueſe, with ſome others of leſs note. Sue 


IV. AMERICA. 


IV. AMERICA. 


MER ICA has on the eaſt, the main Atlauticł 

or Weſtern Ocean; on the welt, the Pacifick O- 
cean or Mar del Zur; on the ſouth where it ends in a 
cone, the Magalanick Streights; the northern bounds 
are yet undiſcovered; the known parts are ſituated be- 
tween the 240th and the 348th deg. of lon. and between 
the 63 of N. and the 55th deg. of S. lat. being in length 
from Hadſon's Streights to thole of Magalanica about 
7000 miles; and the breadth from the W. parts of Peru 
to the E. parts of Braſii about 3360 miles, but in the 
middle not above 60 miles; it goes by the name of the 
New World, and alſo the Weſt- Indies. 

It was firſt found out by Chriſtopher Columbus, a Ge- 
noeſe, in the year 1490, ſoon after diſcovered by many 
others. It is moſt plentifully ſtored with all ſpices and 
fruits, and bleſt with ſuch abundance of gold, that in 
many of their mines they found more gold than earth; 
it has abundance of other excellent and rich commodi- 
ties ; and has a.great many creatures of ſtrange ſhapes 
and natures, which (with the various forts of plants 
found here) would be ſufficient to fill up large volumes. 

The religions and languages here uſed are moſtly the _ 
ſame with the Eus opeaus that govern theſe parts, except 
ery the unconyerted natives, who aie all Gentiles, yet have 
ſome dark notions of the ſoul's immortality, and the re- 
wards and puniſhments after this life ; they have almoſt 
as many tongues as villages ; but thoſe of Mexico and 
Cuſco are underſtood in almoſt all parts of America; lo 
it will be of little uſe to ſpeak of the religions and lan- 
guapes In particular countries, as I have done before ; 
therefore I muſt deſire the reader not to expect it. 

It is under the government of the Frropeans and the 
natives. The Europeans, are Spaniards, who poſſeſs 
the largeſt and richeſt provinces; the Eugliſh, who 
have conſiderable parts in the N. America; Portu- 
gueſe, Dutch, French, and Danes; the natives have a 


great 
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great many ſmall governments, and oft maintain their 
liberty as well in the known as the leſs diſcovered places. N 
America is divided iuto two great parts, viz. V 
America and South America; theſe are {ſubdivided into 
ten paris; which are, 1 Canada, 2 New- England, 3 ts 
rida, 4 Neu- Mexico, 5 New-Spain; theſe are in Nuth 
America; 6 Firm-Land, 7 Peru, $ Braſil, g Paragny, 
and 10 Ghilz, to which is joined Magalanica; thele are 
in South America. Belides thele are the iſles. 
Rivers of principal note are four, piz. 1 Rio de la 
Plata, 2 R. ver of Amazons, 3 Canada, and 4 Orenique, 
Chief mountains are the Andes, a vaſt ridge of moun- 
tains croſſing South America. 
Lakes of greateſt account are, 1 Parime, and 2 That 


called Freſh - ater- Sea. 
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I. CANADA. 


agree 
fertil 
corn, 
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Anada is a very large country not well diſcovered, 
under which name are comprehended moſt of the 

N. parts of America reaching to the 63d * of lat. it 
lies on the N. or N. W. of New-England, and is of 
large extent, but the true magnitude cannot be given 
with any probable truth. 


The known parts were firſt diſcovered, and are chief. Penſ, 
ly ſubject to the French, but are of no very great advan- Care) 
tage to them. The Savages are diſtributed into {eve* Ri, 


* * PS g - 4 Fe 


ral nations under the government of their Sagarnu/es, 

who are the eldeſt of their families. | 
It is a cold country full of woods, repleniſhed with 
ſtags, conies, foul and fiſh, Their chief commodities 
are beavers, mouſe-ſkins, furs, ſtock+fiſh, whale-oil, and Nd 
a ſhell-fiſh called Eſurguny. Under this name are 
comprehended four parts, which are, : 
1 New-Britain or Eſtotiland, 2 Canada, 3 New- 

France, 4 New-Scotland or Accadie. 

Chief river is that vaſt one of Canada. | 
Principal lake is that called Fre/h-]Vater-S2a. 
: II. NET 
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II. NEW-E NG LA ND. 


Nder the name of New- England, I comprehend all 
the Fngliſh dominions which lie together in the 
continent on the S. of Canada; ſituated between the 
E 290th and the 310th deg. of lon. and between the ;oth 
aud 35 min. and the 47th and 25 min of lat. being in 
length from the N. parts of New-£ngl/and, to the S. 
: parts of Carolina, about 1140 miles; and the breadth in 
the wideſt place is about 360 miles. 

Theſe parts were firſt diſcovered by the Eng/i/h, un- 
der the conduct of the two Cabots, in the year 1497, 
and are now poſſeſſed by the Eng/i/h, and ruled by ma- 
ny inferior governors, under the protection of our King; 

the natives likewiſe in ſeveral places have divers lords, 
which they call by the name of Werouns. | 
The air of theſe parts is very healthful and temperate, 
agreeing with our conſtitutions ; the ſoil:very rich and 
fertil, and produces many good commodities, as tobacco, 
corn, fruits, cattle, deal-boards, iron, tar, beavers, furs, 
. lilks, cottons, indigoes, turpentine, rozen, ginger, cop- 
per, maize, and many other. It comprehends ſeven 


t 


# > 


* provinces, which are, | 
1 New-England, 2 New-York, 3 New-Jarley, 4 
fe 0 * ry oy " 0 A 
5 5 5 Maryland, 6 Virginia, 7 Principality of 
aro na. 8 


Rivers of principal note are four, viz. 1 Hudſon's 
river, 2 Delaware, 3 Saſquabanagh, and 4 Albermarle, 
Chief mountains are the Apalachin hills. 


A ron 


% 


FRN is a large country lying on the S. W. of 
New-England, and on the N. of the gulf of Mexi- 
3 | co 
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co; ſituated, according to the beſt maps, between the 
269th and 30 min. and the 294th and 40 min. of lon. 
and between the 25th and the 4oth deg. of lat. fo tha 


according to this extent it is in length from E. to M. H 
about 1200 miles, and the breadth from N. to S. is . of pe 
bout 600 miles. | ners. 
It was firſt diſcovered by the Eugliſh under the con. * 
duct of Sebaſtian Cabot, in the year 1497, but after. Vera, 
wards more fully by the Spaniards in the year 152) T 
but is ſtill very imperfectly diſcovered, the more known whic 
parts are chiefly under the Spaniards, and ſome under and. 
the French, but are now driven out. The inland part Ct 
are poſſeſſed by Savages, under the' government and ju. 
riſdiction of divers Parouſtes or Caciques, who are their _ 


lords, 

The air is exceeding temperate; the ſoil very rich and 
Fertil, and is extraordinary well ſtored with veniſon and 
fowl, having all forts of excellent fruits, and in ſeveral 
places rich furs, and an immenſe quantity of pearls; and 
alſo has divers conſiderable mines of gold and filver. 

Here are a great many provinces (of which we hare 
the names of 43) but little known to us. 

Rivers of greateſt note are two, viz. 1 Chucag va, and 

2 That of the Holy-Ghoſt, 12.685 
Chief mountains are thoſe called Apulachei. 
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IVV. NEW MEXICO. 


der the name of New Mexico, are comprehend- 

ed all thoſe provinces and countries, which lie ol 

the N. W. parts of America, on the W. of Florida 

having a very large extent, but the true magnitude a 
ſituation cannot be given. 

Theſe parts are very little known to us, thoſe that ate 

are chiefly ſubject to the Spaniards, diſcovered by them, 

by the means of Fryer Marco de Ni/a, in the year 154% 


but of no account, being poor and barren, have i 
| | | e 
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eommodities beſides cattle, and ſuch like. The natives 
have their governors called Caciques. ; 
Here are a great many provinces, and as many ſorts 
Jof people, different in their language, cuſtoms and man- 
ners. The chief of theſe provinces art, 
*# 1 New Mexico, 2 New Granada, 3 Cibolo, 4 Qui- 
era, 5 Marata, and 6 Anjan. | 
= The iſland Calaforuia comes allo into this account, 
which (if the common maps be true) is about 1650 m. I. 
and 450 b. but very little diſcovered. | 


Chief rivers are, 1 The North river, and 2 Tecon. 


nd : 122 | 
nl V. NEW SPAIN. 


Ew Spain, in the largeſt extent lies on the S. E. of 
N New Mexico, and S. of Florida, waſhed on two 
lides with the ſea ; ſituated between the 25 4th, and 292d 
and deg. of lon. and between the 75th and 20 min. and rhe 
29 and 40 min. of lat. being in length from the N. W. 

parts of Cinaloa, to the S. E. parts of Veragnay, about 
2460 miles; in breadth from Cape de Cortentes in Xa- 


liſco, to the mouth of the river Palmas in Panuco, about 
Jo miles, in fome places but 1 50, and in others but 89 


miles wide. | 2, 
As much as we can know it was for ſeveral ages moſt + 
ly ſabje& to its own Kings, but im the year 1521 it was: 
conquered by the Spaniards, and has ever ſince remain- 
ee, <4 fübject to them. | | 
je of It is a noble and rich country, the moſt populous of 
„n Auerica; producing excellent mines of gold and ſilver, 
de of end other metals, with all forts of grains and fruits. 
The chief commodities beſides are wool, cotton, ſugar, 
ae Lk, cochineel, feathers, honey, balm, amber, ſalt, tal- 
chem low, hides, tobacco, ginger, and diverſe medicinal drugs. 
1600 It is divided into three great parts called Audiences, vix. 
« ter £94 ulajara,, New Spain, and Guatumala; theſe are ſub- 
don; vided into 22 provinces, which are, 
ite Dd 2 1 Ci- 
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1 Cinaloa, 2 Culiacan, 2 New Biſcay, 4 Zacaticaz, dom 


5 Chiameltan, 6 Guadalajara, 7 Xaliſco, 8 Bi/hoprict ed b 
of Mechoachan, 9 Panuco or Guaſtecan, 10 Archbishop. It 
riet Mexico, 11 Bishoprick of Tlaſcala or Los Angelos, niſo1 
12 Guaxapa, or the e 13 Tabaſco, 1, The 
Jucutan or Yucutan, 15 Bis hoprick of Chiapa, 16 Como. tals, 
cuſco, Soconuſco cr Guevetlan, 17 Guatamala, 18 Vera phir 
Pax, 19 Honduras, 20 Nicaragua, a1 Coſta Rica, 22 whit 
Veragua. 1 
Rivers of principal note are four, viz. 1 Panuco, 2 en 
Eſquitlan, 3 Los Yones, and 4 are. 8 Ang 
Chief mountain may be reckoned Petapepect, a bun- ¶ vera, 

ing mountain in Tlaſcala. 8 An 
Lakes of chiefeſt account are, 1 Nicaragua, and 2 Ri 
That of Mexico. renig 
Canada, New-England, Florida, Neu- Mexico, and Ct 
Neu- Spain, make up that part which is called Mexica- O1 
na, or North America; tho: that fallow are in South A. Ana 
merica. b. in 
0 


VI. FIR M.LAN D. 


| 1 der this name are comprehended all the N. parts 

of S. America, lying on the S. E. of Neu · Spain, 
- and ſituated between the 293d deg. and the 328th and 
25 min. of lon. and between the 1th and 4o min. of N. 
and the 2 deg-'and 40 min. of South lat. being in length 
from the borders of New-Spain in Panama, to ihe 
mouth of the ver of Amazons, about 2160 miles, and 
in breadth from the N. to S. about 700 miles, It 
makes up the two countries of Caffe/lo del Oro, or the 
Golden Caſtile and Guiana. 

Some of theſe parts were firſt diſcovered by Column 
himſelf, afterwards a great part of it brought under the 
power of Spain, and now moſtly under the Vice-Koy 
of Mexico, having the two parliaments of Panama and 
of New-Granada. The French and Portugueſe haue 


_ alſo ſome few places, the natives maintain their 2 
| ; Oil 
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dom in a great many places, and are commonly govern- 
ed by the oldeſt of their families. 

[t is a rich and fruitful country, producing much ve- 
niſon : fiſh, and fowl, the air, though hot, yet wholſom. 
The chief commodities are gold, ſilver, and other me- 
E tals, balſom, rozin, gums, long- pepper, emeralds, ſa- 
phires, jaſper, &c. It is divided into 11 provinces, 
which are, , 

1 Government of Panama or Firm-Land, 2 Covern- 
nent of Cartagena, 3 Covernment of Popayan, 4 New 
8 Kingdom of Granada, 5 Government of St. Martha, 6 Co- 
verument of Rio de la Hacha, 7 Government of Venezula, 
8 Andaluzia, 9 Paria, 1o Guiana or Wiapoco,11 Caribana.. 
| Rivers of principal note are two, viz, 1 The great O- 

renique, and 2 That of St. Marthg. | 
Chief mountains are part of the Andes. 
, On the ſouth of Firm-Land lies the great country of 
l. Aarons; according to the maps 1600 m. I. and 1000 
b. in which are ſaid to be 150 ſeveral nations. 
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| HE kingdom of Peru, lies on the S. of Firm. 
s Land. and on the W. of the country of Amazons,, 
„ long the Pacifick ocean; ſituated between the 292d 
d and the 3r6th deg of lon. and between the 5th and 40 
J. nin. of N. and the 26th dep. of S. lat. being in length 

from the N. parts of Poſto to the S. parts - of Los Charcas 
about 1960 m. and in breadth i wideſt part 85 . 
in the middle but 390 miles. | 

As much as we can know of it, it was governed by 

its own hereditary kings for above 300 years, till in the 
Pear 1533 it was conquer'd by the Spaniardi, and has: 
erer ſince been ſubject to them. 
It is the moſt conſiderable country im S. America, and 
laid to be one of the richeſt in the world, producing ſuch 
Paſt quantities of gold and ſilver, which were of prodi - 
Fous advantage to the Spaniards ; the other commo- 
ties are coſtly pearls, abundance of cotton, tobacco, 
D.d3 o- 
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cochineal, medicinal drugs, &c. It is divided into ſeren 
wg wes are, | 1 

r Foſſe, 2 Los Quixos, acamores uito 
Peru, 6 Los 3 7 | thy "ay 5 4 5 

Riveis of principal note are two, viz. 1 Maragnaon, 
and 2. Deſenquedera. 

Principal mountains are the Audes, which paſs thro 
the whole country, | / 
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VIII. BRASIL. 
| B*e- is ſeparated from Peru by the great country 
0 


the Amazons, and part of Paraguay, contain- Pl 
ing the W. parts of all America, taking it in the largeſt 
extent, it is ſituated according to the maps between the = 


320th and 348th and 13 min of lon. and between the 
firſt, and the 23d and 3o min of S. lat. being in length 
from E. to W. about 16000 miles, and in breadth from 
N. to S. about 1 500 miles. | 
Thoſe parts that are known were diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe, who enjoy it, but they have only the coalts 
and ſome few leagues within the land. | 
Though it is under the Torrid Zone, yet the country 
is. temperate enough, and the air wholſome. It produ- 
ces great quantities of red wood, called Braſil wood, and 
abundance of ſugar ; other commodities are amber, ro- 
fin, balm, tobacco, train-oil, confitares, &c. It may be 
divided into two principal parts, which are, 
1 The Coaſts, containing fourteen captainſhips. 
2 The Inlands, containing the more W. parts. 
Rivers of principal note are, 1 Maraguon, 2 Sift, 
and 3 Ria de Franciſco, „ 


IX PARAGUAY. 


| Araguay taken in the lar eſt extent is very large 
unter on the. E of Brasch E. of Peruaudcu 


* 
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and S. of the country of Amazons, ſituated between the 
303d and the 338th deg. of lon. and between the 1 5th. 
and the 27th deg. of S. lat, being in length from the 
W. parts of Tucuman, to the E parts of Cuayra, about 
1900 miles; and the breadth from the N. parts of the 
Propper Paraguay, to the mouth of Kio de la Plata, a- 
bout 1500 miles 

This country was firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards, to 


whom it is ſubject. It is a very pleaſant and delightful . 


country, abounding in corn, vineyards, fruit-trees and 
cattle, but not fo rich as ſome others in theſe parts; 
the other commodittes are fome gold and filver, braſs 
and iron, ſugars and amethiſts. It is divided into ſeven 
provinces, 97Z. | . 

1 Paraguay. 2 Chaco. 3 Tucuman. 4 Rio de la 
Plata. 5 Parana. 6 Guayra, and 7. Uraguay. 


The principal river is Xo de la Plata or Paraguay, 
' the greateſt river in the world. | 


Chief mountains are ſome branches of the Andes. 


0 ooo 


X. CH II. E. 


Hile lies on the W. of Paraguay, and S. of Peru, 
18 along the Pacific: ocean, ſituated between the 
297th and 307th and 30 min. of lon. aud between the 
26th and the 47th deg. of S. lat. being in length from 
N. to S. about 1260 miles, and in breadth from E. to 
W. in the wideſt place about 450 miles. 

It was difcovered by the Spaniards about. the year. 
1544, who ſoon after poſſeſſed themſelves of it, 
It is a very cold country in reſpect of its ſituation, but 


with all exceeding rich, produciug vaſt quantities of 


gold, laid to be the fineſt in the world; as alſo ſilver, 
maize, corn, honey, oſtriches, and ſeveral metals. Is 
i; divided into three provinces, which are, 
1 Chile, 2 Imperial, and 3. Chucuito or Cuyo. 
- Chieftrivers are, 1 Biobeo, 2 Maipo, and 3 Coguinbo. 
Principal mountains are thoſe of the 479e5, 
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On the S. and 8. E. of Chile, lies the country of Ma. 
_ galanica, a poor county, and little known to us. 


American Iſlands. 


Tx American iſles lie ſcattered about the ocean, 
chiefly on the E. of America, They are, 
t Newfoundland, 400 miles long, and 300 broad, 
—_ to the French and Engliſh. 


2 Bermudaz, a knot of very ſmall iſlands, belonging 
to the Engliſh. . 

3 The Lucayes, a knot of iſlands, about 14 in num- 
ber, on the S. W. of Bermudaz, belonging moſtly to the 
Spaniards. | 

4 Cuba, a large iſland on the S. W. of the Lucayes, 
680 miles long, and 100 broad, belonging to the Spa- 
niards. | 

5 Jamaica, on the S. of Cuba, 150 miles long, and 
60 broad, belonging to the Eng1i/h. 

6 Hiſpanicla, on the E. of Jamaica, 440 miles long, 
and 120 broad, belonging to the Soanard; and French. 

7 Porto-Rico, on the E, of Hiſpanolia, 120 miles 
long, and 40 broad, belonging to the Spaniard.. 

8 The Garibbee iſlands, a knot of {mall iſles on the 
S. E. of Ports-Rico, belonging to the Engliſh, French, 
and Dut ch. | 

Here are ſeveral other iſlanòs in many parts of the o- 
cean, but of no great note. 1 


Thus much for A MERI c A: 
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TERRA INCOGNITA. 


Eſides theſe four quarters, there are ſeveral leſs 
known parts, that go by the name of Terra Inccg- 
nita. It may be divided into two parts, which are, 


1 Terra Borialis Iucaguita, containing, 1 Taſata, on 


the N. of Aſia; 2 Nova Zembla, and 3. Greenland, on 
the N. of Europe; 4 Arctick Lands; 5 New-Denmark ; 


6 New N. Wales; 7 New S. Wales; theſe on the N. of 


America; and 8, Jeſſo or Zedſo, on the N. W. of Ame- 
rica, &c. 


2 Terra Auſtralis Incognita, containing, 1 The Land 


of Papons , 2 Ne- Holland, both on the 8 E. of Aſia; 
3 Terra del Fuego, on the S. of America; 4 New-Cui- 


nea; 5 New-Zeland; 6 The Land of Quir; theſe on 
the S. W. or W. of America. 1 5 
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HES E tables will ſerve for many uſes; but that 
which they will be moſt uſed about, as being moſt 
neceſſary, is, to find out the true accompt of any number 
of ells, yards, or pounds, being ſold for ſo much the ell, 


yard, or pound. 


EXAMPLE: 


What will 5000 ells of linnen, at 11 pence the ell 
come to? To find this, Firſt look to the price of the ell 
at the head of the table, then look down the ſide of the 
table for the number of ells, fo you ſhall find in the laſt 
column but one in the table, and in the laſt line but one 
thereof, that 5000 of any thing at 11 pence. a piece, 
comes to 229 pounds, 3 ſhillings, 4 pence.”'” | 

If you cannot find your price in one column, or num- | 
ber of things in one line, you muſt make two or three, - 
parts thereof, and add them all together. 


| Another Example. 
What will 1500 ells, at 93d. come to? 
In the table of nine-pences, you will find, 
| THY. fe” £8 
For 1000 Nine-Pences ——— 37—10 0 


rr . re 


For 500 nine-pences — 18—5— 0 
In the table of half - pence, N N 
For 1000 half-pencemm——- 8 


© 


4 Por 500 half-pence w— ine 

0 - ASS 1 — - 
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ART of PAINTING 
In OYL. 


To nada is. added, The whole Art and 
Myſtery of colouring Maps and other 
ritt with . aue Colburr. 
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A Catalogue of che ſeveral Colours uſed 
in Painting with Oyl. 


WHITES | 
77 HE principal of of all whites ts White - lead. | 
Of this colour — are two forts, the one called Ce- 
ty which is the moſt pure and clean part, the other 
is called by the plain name of White · lead. 
_ | Beſides Whileclead and Ceruſe, there is another ſort 
to be mos with /omet imes, which they call Flake white. 
| . BLACKS. 
Laws black,” © 


Lamp, or Candle-black.. 
 twory-black. 
. Hlow-charcoal. 


REDS. 
* Vermillion #s the moſt delicate of all light reds, being 
of itſelf a perfect ſcarlet colour. | Lake, 


| The Art of Painting. 333 
Lake, eſpecially the richeſt ſort, is the beſt of all dark 


reds, being a moſt pure Crimſon. | 
Red-lead #s the lighteſt of all reds now in uſe ; 'tis a 
4), harſh colour, and ſuch an one as is not eaſily 
ground very fine, 3 you beſlow much labour on it. 
Spaniſh Brown, is a dark, dull red, of a horſefleſh co- 
lour, tis an earth, it being dug out of the ground, but 
there is ſome of it of a very 1000 colour, A pleaſant e- 
nough to the eye, conſidering the deepneſs of its colour: tis 


of great uſe among painters, being generally uſed as the 


firſt or 2 colour, that they lay upon any kind. ef 
che 


work, being cheap and plentiful, and a colour that works 

well, if it be ground fine, as you may do with leſs labour 

than ſome better colours do require ; the beſt ſort is the 

| deepeſt colour, and freeſt from ſtones ; the other ſorts are 

not ſo good to give a colour to the eye, but yet they ſerve as 

well as any others for a priming colour 
YELLOWS. 

Yellow-oaker, # of two ſorts, one called Plain-oak- 
er, and the other Spruce-oaker, the one ita much lighter 
colour than the oth n. e 

Pink-yello x. 52 eds 
rs ry that colour that ſome call Yellow-arſe- 
nick. | $F:4351 | 1a 
Maſticote, is a good light yellow. for moſt uſes, eſpe- 
cially in making greens, of which ſeveral: ſorts may be 
framed out of this colour, being mixed with blu. 
| What GREENS. ti: | 


thers. 37 

Green-bice is of a ſandy nature, and therefore not 
much uſed; Green - verditer is alſo a ſandy colour, neither 
of them bear any good body, and are ſeldom uſed but in 

ansRips, where variety is required. itt. | 
1 BB DES. -. ©; zo ud 2 113% 

Blue-bice bears the beſt body of all bright blues uſed in 
common work, but tis the paleſi in colour. 

Blue-verditer is a colour of no good body, but ſomething 
Jandy, aud of no very good colour of itſelf, being apt to 
turn greeniſh, and being mixt with yellow, makes a good 
green, ; 


Indigo | 


Verdigreaſe is the beſt and moſt uſeful green of all o- 


* — oy 


ws. % * 


334 The Art of Painting. 


Indigo is. a dark blue, if workt by itſelf, to remedy 
which, whites are uſually mixt, and then it makes but 
very faint blue, | & MEL i by | 

Note, That the longer this colour is ground, the mir: 
. beautiful and fair it looks. _ 1 

Smalt is the moſt lovely blue of all others, 

Note, That of this colour there are two ſorts, the fine] 
is that which is called Oyl Smalt. . 

Umber 4s a colour that really has no affinity with th: 
others above mentioned, being neither a. white, black, 
red, yellow, blue, or green, yet it is a colour of as great 
' te as any of the reſt in common painting. 
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How to male a SIZE for the guilding both with 
GOLD and SILVER. © 


NE operation is thus for the making of gold fize; 

take yellow- oaker and grind it on a ſtone with 

water till it be very fine, and afterwards lay it on 2 

chalk ſtone to dry; this is the common way: or you 

may weſh your oaker, for when it is waſhed, to be ſure 

nothing but the pureſt of the colour will be ufed ; and 
beſides, tis done with leſs daub ing. 


When your oyl and oaker are thus prepared, you 


muſt grind them together, as you do other oyl- colours, 
only with fat drying oyl; but tis ſomething more la- 
-borious work, and mull be ground very fine, even as 
oyl itſelf: for the finer it is the greater luſtre will your 
gold carry that is laid on it. x vo 
Here, Note, that you muſt give it ſach a quantity of 
your fat oyl, that it may not be ſo-weak as to run when 
you have laid it on; nor ſo ſtiff that it may not work 
well; but of ſuch a competent body, that after it is laid 
on, is may ſettle itſelf ſmooth and gloſſy, which is 2 
chief property of good ſize. | 
Silber-ſize is made by grinding white-Jead with fat 
: Irving oyl, ſome adding « Vitale verdigreaſe to make it 


The 
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The Practice of working Oyl-colours, and Painting Tim- 
ber. wort, after the manner of common Painting, 


Hat which I here call common painting, is only 
the way and manner of colouring all manner of 
wainſcot, doors, windows, poſts, . rails, pails, gates, 
border-boards for gardens, or any other materials that 
require either beauty or preſervation from the violence 
of rain, or injury of weather ; the method of doin 
which, I ſhall lay down as plain as I can. Suppoſe 
then that there be a ſet of palliſadoes, or a pair of gates, 
or ſome poſts and rails to paint, and 1 would finiſh them 
in a ſtone- colour; firſt look over the work, and take 
notice whether the joints be open in the gates, or whe- 
ther there be any large clefts in the poſts, for if theſe are 


not ſecured the wet will inſinuate itſelf into thoſe defects, 


and make the quicker diſpatch in ruining the whole 
work ; let the firſt buſineſs therefore be, to ſtop up theſe 
places ſmooth and even, with a putty made of whiten- 
ing and lintfeed oyl, well beaten together on the grind» . 
ing-ſtone, with a wooden mallet, to the conſiſtence of 
a very ſtiff dow, and with this let all the crannies, clefts, 
and other defects be perfectly filled up, that it may be 
equal to the ſurface of the ſtuff, then proceed to the 
priming of the work with ſome Spaniſh brown well 
ground and mixt very thin with lintſeed oyl; with this 
do over the work, giving it as much oyl as it will drink 
up; this in about two days will be indifferent dry, then 
if you would do the work ſubſtantially, do it over again 
with the ſame priming colour; when this is thorough 
dry, then take white lead well ground and tempered 
up, not too thin, for the ſtiffer you work it, the better 
body will be laid on, and the thicker coat of colour 
that your timber is covered withal, the longer 'twill 
laſt; let this colour be well rubbed on, and the whole 
ſurface of the work be ſo entirely covered, that there re- 
main no creek nor corner bare, which you may eaſily 
do by jobbing in the point of a briſtle bruſh : let this 
firſt colouring dry, and then go over it a ſecond time, 
and if you pleaſe a third alfo ; the charge will be a little 
more, but the advantage will be much more great. 


| Fhis 
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This courſe is ſufficient for any kind of timber-work 
wat requires only a plain colour; whether you thus 
cover the work with a ſtone- colour, or elſe with a tin. 
ber -· colour in umber and white, or a lead colour in in. 
dico and white, that with white being the cheapeſt of 
the three by much; nay, I have known ſome lay over 
their work only with a coat of Spaniſh brown, by tem. 


pering it up more tiff than was done for, the firſt two 


primings, which in ſome reſpects is cheapeſt of all, and 
preſerves the timber perhaps as well as any. Now he 
that is able to bring the work thus far on, bas procced. 
ed to the, higheſt pitch of that common painting that 
aims at preſervation beyond beauty, though ſomething 
of beauty is neceſſarily included in this alſo ; but this is 
not all, for he that is arrived thus far, is in a fair way 
to other perfeQions in the art of painting: but for the 
- pannelling of wainſcot with its proper ſhadows, and for 
imitating olive and walnut-wood, marbles and ſuch like; 
_ theſe mult be attained by ocular inſpection, it being im- 
poſſible to deliver the manner of the operation by pre- 
cept without example, and I am bold to affirm, that a 
man ſhall gain more knowledge by one day's experience, 
than by a hundred ſpent to acquire it in ſome other 
way. - p 
| adviſe therefore all thoſe that deſire any inſight into 
this buſineſs, to be a little curious, if opportunity offers, 
in obſerving the manner of a painter's working, not on- 
ly in grinding his colours, but alſo in laying them on, 
and working in them; in all theſe obſerving the moti- 
on of his hand, in the manage of any kind of tool, and 
by thi, means, with a little imitation, joined to the di- 
rections here given; I doubt not but in a ſhort time you 
may arrive to great proficiency in the buſineſs of com- 
mon painting, | | 
' Note, That if when you have made uſe of your co- 
lours; there be occaſion of a {mall ceſſation till the work 


be finiſhed ; in this caſe 'tis beſt to cover the colour in 


your pots with water, for that will prevent their drying, 

even in the hotteſt tim. | 
And for your pencils, they ought, ſo ſoon as you have 
done working, to be well waſhed out in clean lintſeed- 
oyl, and then in warm ſoap-ſuds; for if either 45 or 
% | | | _ colours 
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colours be once dried in the bruſh or pencil, *tis ſpoiled 
for ever. 

It has been obſerved, that timber laid over wich white, 
when it has ſtood ſome time in the weather, the colour 
will crack and ſhriak up * N Juſt as pitch does, it 
laid on any thing that ſtands in the ſun; the cauſe. of 
this is, that the colour was not laid on with a ſtiff bo- 
dy, able to bind itſelf on firm and faſt. 7 

If you ſhall at any time have occaſion to uſe either 
bruſhes that are very ſmall, or pencils, as in many caſ- 
es there will be occaſion, you ought then to diſpoſe of 
the colours you uſe upon a pallet (which is a wooden in- 
ſtrument, eaſy to be had at any colour-ſhop) and there 
work and temper them about with your pencil, that the 
pencil may carry away the more colour; for you are 10 
note, that if a pencil be only dipt into a pot of colour, 
it brings out no more with it than what hangs on the 
out- ſide, and that will work but a little way, whereas 
if you rub the pencil about in the colour, on the pallet, 
a good quantity of colour will be taken up in the body 
of the pencil; and beſides all this, you may work your 
pencil better to a point on a pallet, than you can do in 
a pot; the point of a pencil being of greateſt uſe in di- 
ers caſes, eſpecially in drawing of lines and all kind of 
flouriſhing. | 


» 


hat COLOURS are moſt ſuitable, and ſet off beſt 


one with another. 


ou WI! ſetting off beſt, I mean their making each other 
mn. WJ look moſt pleaſant; for two of ſome particular 


olours put together, or one next the other, ſhall add 
auch to the beauty of each other, as blue and gold, red 
d white, and ſuch like: but green and black put to- 
ther, look not fo pleaſant, neither do black and um- 
er, or haw colour, and ſuch like. | 

All yellows then ſet off beſt with blacks, with blues, 
dd with reds. 'S, 
All blues ſet off beſt with whites and yellows, _ _ 
Greens ſet off well with blacks and whites. © 


Ff Whites 
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Whites ſet off well 1 with apy colour. | 


Reds ſet off beſt with yel OWS, and Whites and black; * 
Gold looks well upon a white ground, eſpecially if 


| the matter to be gilt be carved. "Nev 
Sold and black ſhew alſo very well. col 
Gold on timber - colour ſhews alſo very well. | lea 
So does gold and a horſefleſh colour, made with the q 
brighteſt Spaniſh brown. 3 do\ 
But the moſt glorious ground of all others for gold — 
are the vermillion red, the ſmalt blue, and the lake, laid 
on a light ground. | thai 
| _ | ar 
; Of ſome Colours that ariſe from mixture. 2 
Aſh - colour is made of white · lead and lam- black; if 
a deep aſh- colour, then take the more black, but if a 7 
light one, then take but little black, and moſt white. 
A lead colour is made of indico and white. Hor 


A colour reſembling new oaken- timber, is made of 
amber and white- lead. 

A fleſh-colour is compounded of lake, white lead, and 
2 little vermillion. 

A buff colour, take yellow-oaker, and white-lead, 

For a willow- green, take verdigreaſe alone. 


For a light willow-green, take verdigreaſe and white, VER 

For a graſs-green take verdigreaſe and pink. port 

A carnation is made of lake and white. It be 

Orange-colour, yellow-oaker and red-lead. 1 

A light timber- colour, mix ſpruce oaker and white, * 

and a little umber. not « 

Brick - colour, red-lead, a little white and yellow- i” J 

oaker. f 

For a ſtraw- colour, take white and a little yellou- r d 

oaker- thing 

Olive-wood is imitated with oaker, and a little whit Yu 

yeined over with burnt umber. . gold 

Walnut- tree is imitated with burnt umber, and white, new 

veined over with the {ame colour alone, and in the dee yr 

_ eſt places with black. * 
5 W Pales and poſts are ſometimes laid over only with 


white, which they call a ſtone - colour. 


— 
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Sometimes poſts and pails are laid over with indico 

and white, which is called a lead - colour. 

Window- frames are laid in white, if the building be 
new, but if not, then they generally are laid in lead- 
colour, or indico and white, and the bars with red- 
lead. | | 

Doors and gates, if painted in pannels, then the ſha- 
dow of a white ground are umber and white, but if laid 
in a lead-colGur, then the ſhadows are liſted with black. 

'Tis not poſſibie to ſet down all thoſe varieties of colours 
that may be produced by mixture; they that would ſee 
more, may peruſe Dr. Salmon's poligrefice, where they 
hall find great variety. But thoſe which ] have here gi- 
ven an account of, are ſufficient for common painting. 


_ 
KK 


How to guild with GOLD on an oily Size, either 
| Letters or Figures, &c. e 


W you would guild muſt firſt be drawn 
with gold ſize (the making of which is already 
mentioned) according to the true proportion of what 
you would have guilt, whether figure, letter, or whate- 
ite. ver elſe it be; when you have thus drawn the true pro- 
portion of what you would have guilt, let it remain ll 

it be ſufficiently dry to guild upon, which you ſhall 

know by touching it with the end of your finger ; for 
te if your finger ſtick a little to it, and yet the colour come 
voc off, then it is dry enough; but if the colour come off 
on your ſinger, then it is not dry enough, and mult be 
let alone longer; for if you ſhould then lay your gold 
on, it would ſo drown it, that it would be worth no- 
thing: but if your ſize ſhould be ſo dry as not to hold 
your finger as it were to #, then is it too dry, and the 
gold will not take; for which there is no remedy but 
new fizing ; therefore you muſt watch the true time that 


it be not too wet or too dry; both extreams being not 
at all convenient. 


leaf. gold, and opening a leaf of, it, take it out with your 
cane plyers, and lay it on your guilding cuſhion,. and if 
| n pe | 


When your ſize is ready for guilding, take your book of 


2 2 it 
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it he not ſmooth, blow on it with your breath, which 


Will lay it flat and plain, than with a knife of cane, ot 


for want of it, an ordinary pocket-knife, that hath ; 
tmooth and ſharp edge ; with this (being wiped very dry 
on your ſleeve that the gold ſtick not to it) let your lea 
gold be cut into ſuch pieces, or forms as your judgment 
thall think moſt ſuitable to your work. 

When you have thus cut your gold into convenient 
forms, then take your guilding pallat, ('tis a flat piec: 
of wood about three inches wing, and an inch bud, 
pon which is to be glewed a piece of fine woolen cloth if 
the ſame length and breadth,) and breath upon it 1» 
make it dampiſh, that the gold may ſtick to it; with 
this tool take your gold up (by clapping it down on 
the ſeveral pieces you had before cut into forms) and 
transfer it to your ſize, upon which clap it down accor- 
ding to diſcretion, and your gold will leave your tool, 
and cleave to your ſize; which you muſt afterwarch 
preſs down ſmooth with a bunch of cotton, or a hare's 
foot ; and this you muſt do piece by piece till you have 
covered all your ſize with gold; and after it is fully dry- 
ed, then with your hare's foot bruſh off all the leole 
gold, fo will your guilding remain fair and beautiful. 
If your work to be guilt be very large, open your 
book of leaf - gold, and lay the leaf down on your work 
without cutting of it into pieces, and fo do leaf by leaf 
till you have eovered quite over what you intend to guild: 
and if ſome particular places ſhould miſs there, take up 
with a ſmall bunch of cotton a piece of leaf-gold, cu 
to a fit ſize, and clap it on, that the work may be en- 
tirely covered; and if the gold be to be laid iu the hol 
lows of carved work, you muſt take it up on the point of 
a camel-hair pencil, and convey it in, and with the {ai 
pencil, dab it down till it lie cloſe. and ſmooth. 


1 


— 
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How to guild with SILVER. 


laying on filyer upon an oily fize, the fame method 

in all reſpects is required as for guilding with gold; 

fave only in this, that the ſize upon which ſilver is laid, 

ought to be compounded of a very little yellow _—_ 
+ $17 an 
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and much white- lead; for the ſize being of a light co- 

lour, the ſilver laid on it will look more natural, and 

retain its own colour better, the whiter the ſize is, 
Note, That the common painters do now generally 


in gnilding uſe more ſilver than gold, in moſt works 


that are not much expoſed to the air, to which they at- 


terwards give the colour of gold, by means of the lac-- 


ker-varniſh, whoſe uſe is now ſo common, that if they 


guild any thing that ſtands free from the weather, they 


only guild with ſilver, and fo give it the colour of gold: 
with a lacker varniſh, made of gum-lake, diſſolved in 
ſpirit of wine, and laid over it. 


— 


Some DIRECTIONS for mixing of, Oyl-colours for 
divers Purpoſes, in the Art of Colouring Prints with 
Oyl=colours. | 


Colours for ſeveral Faces. 


O R faces that are accounted fair, take white-lead,, 
a little vermillion and a very ſmall touch of lake. 
For the lips take more of the vermillion and lake than 
you did for the face. D 
For a brown face taken burnt oaker and white. 


For a tawny Moor, take cullens earth, a. little burnt: - 


oaker, and a. ittle White. 


Colours for Hair. 

The a brown hair, mix umber and a little black and 
white, | - 

For a yellow hair, take ſtone-oaker, white · lead and: 
2 little vermillion. . 

For a flaxen hair, take white- lead, ſtone-oaker, and 
a little cullens earth. 8 

Liunen is done with white- lead or ceruſe. 

Silver is done with white, a little ſmalt, and ſome. 
White maſticote. - 

Cold is done with red orpiment and white maſticote,, 
ol each an equal quantity. | 


Ef. 35 | Colours: 
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Colours for Garments. | 
For blue garments the beſt ſmalt and white lead. 
For a graſs green, mix verdigreaſe and a little pink. 


yellow. 


w_ a willow green, mix verdigreaſe and a very little 
white. 

A ſea green is made by mixing green verditer, pink, 
and white lead. | 

A French green is made by mixing pink and indico, 

A carnation by mixing lake and white-lead. 

ar crimſon is made by mixing vermillion lake and 
white, | 

A ſcarlet is only vermillion laid on alone. 

A cherry colour is made by mixing vermillion and 
white-lead. 

For yellow, lay on either yellow orpiment, or yellow 
maſticote ; if your yellows are more pale, then mix 
white with the former. 

For an orange colour, mix red orpiment and a little 
vermillion. 

For a purple, mix ſmalt, lake and white. 

For a violet, mix bice and lake. 

A ſtraw-colour is madewith white, yellow-oaker and 
a very little umber. 

An aſh-colour is made by mixing black and white. 

A cheſnut colour is made by mixing umber, lake and 

A dove colour, or the wings of an angel, take white, 
a little lake, and a little ſmalt. 


| Colours for Trees. 

For-the bodies of trees, take pink, yellow, white- 
lead,'yellow oaker, and a little black. 

For the leaves of them that are near the eye, take ver- 
digreaſe and pink, or if darker coloured, then take in- 
dico and pink. 

Por leaves of trees farther off, take green verditer, 
pink, and white-lead. 

For them that are fartheſt of all, take terra-verd and 
White. "FER | 


| Colours 
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Colours for Grounds behind a Picture. ; 
Note, That a light hair requires a dark ground, and 
a dark hair a light ground, 
Ground colour for a picture with a light hair, 
is made with umber, white and black. 
A ground colour for a dark hair is made with umber 


and white. 
* For Ground in a Landskip. 

Take pink, oaker, and white, with a little green ver- 
diter. 

For country houſes, at a diſtance, take white- lead, 

ellow-oaker, and ſmalt ; the ſame colour ſerves alſo 
For houſes of ſtone. | ' 

For brick-houſes or walls, take yellow-oaker burnt, 
and white-lead, if the work be far off, but if near, then 
Indian-red, and a little white. 

For pails of wood or other timber-work, of what 
kind ſoever, in country cottages, take umber, white, 
and a little oaker. | 

Sky- Colours. 


Are made of ſmalt and white for the higheſt ſkies, 
more white for the lower, and yellow mixt with a little 


vermillion for the loweſt of all. 
The whole Art and Myſtery of Colouring Maps, and ether 
Prints, in Was Colours, FA + 5 


Aving, as yet, ſeen nothing publiſhed upon this ſub- 
8 that is authentick, I have thought fit for the 
ake of thoſe that are inclined to ingenuity, to ſet forth 
the way and manner of doing this work, it being an ex- 
cellent recreation for thoſe gentry, and others, who de- 
= in the knowledge of maps:; which by being colour- 
, and the ſeveral diviſions diftinguiſhed. one from the 
other by colours of different kinds, do give a better idea 
of the countries they deſcribe, than they can poſſibly do 
uncoloured. 8 | 
Now to perform this work after the beſt manner, 
there muſt be provided'in the firſt place a lye made with 
tartar, and a gum- water. | 
| To 


To make the tartar lye do thus, take two ounces of 
the beſt white tartar, which is a flony ſubſtance that 
Nicks to the fide of the wine veſſels, and is ſold by the 
drugiſts, Wrap it up hard and tight in half a ſheet of 
brown cap paper, wet it thoroughly in water, and put it 
into a clear fire, either of wood or ſea-coal; let it re- 
main therein till it be red hot quite through, then take it 
out with a pair of tongs, and put it immediately into 4 
pint of water, and with your fingers rub it'well to piec- 
es; put it into a long narrow glaſs, and in a day or two 
the black will all ſettle, and the lye will become pure 
clear: pour off the lye into a clean glaſs, and keep it 
cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 

To make gum- water, take three ounces of the whiteſt 
and cleareſt gum-araback, which is alſo ſold at the drug- 
iſts, and beat it as ſmall as you can bruiſe it ; then put 
it into a pint of fair ſpring water, and let it diſſolve 
therein, which will be much haſtened by ſkaking the 
glaſs three or four times a day very well, that the gum 
that is diſſolved may mix the better with the water that 
is above it: and when it is all diſſolved, if there appear 
any foulneſs in it, ſtrain it through a rag into a clean 
earthen diſh,, and put it into a glaſs, and ſtop it up for l 
uſe. Note, That too much of this ought not to be made : 
at a time: for if the gum be kept diſſolved too long in 
the water, it will rot, and ſo be of no uſe; therefore ob- 

| 
| 
| 


ſerve to make it freſh once in two months, or three at 
the fartheſt. : is. 

In the next place, you muſt prepare or make your co- 
lours ready for uſe, and the beft for this work are thoſe 
that follow ; Namely, 

Copper-green, — that is made thus, take a pound of 
right French verdigreaſe, made at Montpelier, this be- 
ing the beſt, for the verdigreaſe made at any other place 
| will fade. To this add three ounces of cream of tartar, 
beat them both into a fine powder, and take eare, while 
the verdigrea/e is in the pounding, to ſtop your noſe, 
and hold a-bunch of fine linnen in your mouth te breath 
through, elſe the ſubtle powder of the verdigreaſe will 
be apt to offend; and when this is done, mix both the 
powders in two qr of water, and boil it in an earth- 
en pipkin till it boil away a quart, then ſtrain it wk 

When 
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when cold, and put the liquor into a glaſs, ſtop it up, 
and let it ſtand to ſettle till the liquor be very clear, o 
you will have a delicate green: but ſometimes the ver- 
djigreaſe not being always of a goodneſs, the colour may 
not be deep enough for ſome uſes. In this cafe, put 
ſome of it into a broad earthen diſh, and ſet it over a 
chafing diſh of coals, and by a gentle heat, diminiſh ſo 
much of the liquor, till by trying on a paper and letting 
of it dry, the colour pleafe you: and here you are to 
note, That if it ſhine too rar when dry, it is not right ; 
for it is not rightly made except it but juſt ſhine, and it 
you cannot make the colour deep euough by evaporat- 
ing by heat, the abounding liquid, without making it 
ſhine too much, it were better to add fome more verd;- 
greaſe, and boil it up anew till it become a tranſparent 
deep willow-green, If yon would make but a pint of 
this, you muſt take but half the quantities of each: and 
you are alſo to take notice, that this is a colour that will 
keep many years without decaying, if the glaſs that con- 
tains it be cloſe ſtopt up. | 

The next colour needful to be made, is a ſtone co» 
tour, or a liquor of myrrh, which is thus done; take a 
int of your tartar lye, and add to it an ounce of the 
ſt myrrh in powder, which you can get at the drug- 
iſts, and boil it till the -zyrrh is aillolved, which will 
done in a {mall time; let it ſettle and pour of the clear 
for uſe, which you mult keep cloſe ſtopt up: this is alſo 
a tincture which will never decay, and may be made 
fainter or deeper by boiling more of the liquor away 10 
make it deeper, or by adding water to it to make it 
fainter, | | 
And in the laſt place, there is required a crimſon c- 


+ four which is ſpeedily made thus. Buy at the drugiſts 


ſome good cochinee/, about half an ounce will go a 
great way. Take thirty or forty grains, bruiſe them 
in a galley- pot to fine powder, then put to them as ma- 
ny drops of the tartar lye as will juſt wet it, and make 
it give forth its colour ; and immediately add to it half 
2 ſpoonful of water, or more if the colour be yet too 
deep, and you will have a delicate purple liquor or tinc- 
ture. Then take a bit of a//um, and with a knife ſcrape 
very finely a very little of it into the tincture, and _ 
| v 
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will take away the purple colour, and make it a delicate 
crimſon. Strain this through a fine cloth into a clean 
galley-pot, and uſe it as ſoon as you can, for this 1: a 
colour that always looks moſt noble when ſoou made 
uſe of, for it will decay if it ſtand long 

Indics is another colour uſed in colouring of maps, 
This is bought at the colour ſhops that fell paint, and it 
muſt be ground very fine on a "hor as you do oyl co- 
lours, with a little tartar lye to make it give its colour, 
and look the brighter, when 'tis ground perfect fine like 
a thick ſyrrup, add gum-water to it till it be thin 
enough for your purpoſe, and keep it in a glaſs ciole 
ſtopt up, but it will ſettle ſo, that when you uſe it you 
muſt {tir it up from the bottom. 

For a yellow gumboge is the beſt, it is ſold at the 
drugiſts in lumps, and the way to make it fit for.uſe, is 
to make a little hole with a knife in the lump, and put 


into the hole ſome water, ſtir it well with a pencil till 


the water be either a faint or a deeper yellow, as your 
occaſion requires, then pour it into a galley-pot, and tem- 
per up more, till you have enough for your purpoſe. 
Red lead is alſo a colour 8 uſed in this work, and 
fo is orpiment; both which you may buy at the colour 
ſhops very finely ground, ſo that they need only to be 
tempered with gum-water to be fit for uſe. 
lue bice is alſo uſed: often, which needs only to be 
tempered with gum-water, and when men deſign to be 
curious, they may uſe inſtead thereof u/tramarine, which 
is the beſt and moſt glorious of all blues, but vaſtly 
dear; yet {mall papers of it of about two ſhillings price 
may be bought at 4p colour ſhops, which if caretully 
uſed, will go a great way: it needs only to be tempered 


in a very ſmall gally-pot with a little gum- water, till it 


lie on the paper with a good colour. | 
There is alſo an exceeding glorious red or crimſon 
colour, called carmine, which is alſo very dear, yet a- 
bout half a crowns worth will go a great way in the ulc- 
to which it is put; it needs only to be tempered win 
um- water, and gives ſeveral degrees of colour accord- 
10g 8s it is thicker or thinner tempered. 
_ ». Vermillion is alſo uſed in ſome caſes. * This is a glo- 
rious ſcarlet, and needs only to be tempered with gum- 
| | Water 
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water, for it may be bought very finely ground to pow- 
der at the colour ſhops; only 'tis to be noted, that this 
colour ſhews much brighter when dry, if glazed over 
with ſome thick gum-water, made by putting two oun- 
ces of gum- araback to half a pint of water, or leſs. 

And for ſome uſes, burnt nber ground very fine with 
water as thick as poſſible, and then tempered up with 
gum-water to a due thickneſs, makes a good tranſparent 
colour. 

There is another colour needful in this work, which 
is a molt pleaſant graſs green, and that is made thus, 
take a lump of gumboge, and make a little hole in it, 
then put therein ſome copper green, itir it about with a 
pencil, and from a willow you will fee it turn to a graſi- 
green, Which you may make deeper or lighter, as you 
{tir it about a longer or a leſſer time. 


Of the Practice of Colouring Maps. 

The colours being prepared as before is directed, you 
may proceed to colour a map in this manner, firſt take 
notice of the ſeveral diviſions in a map which diſtinguiſh 
one kingdom from another, or one county from ano- 
ther, which are known by certain lines, or rows of 
pricks, or points of ſeveral ſizes and ſhapes agreeable to 
the diviſions they are to denote. As for inſtance, Por- 
tugal is diſtinguiſhed from Spain by a row of large 
points, or pricks, and the provinces of that kingdom, 
or ſhires, as we call them in England, are diſtinguiſhed 
one from another by lines of leſſer points or pricks, 
Now if you were to colour the kingdom of Portugal do 
thus, firſt with a ſmall camel pencil in a duck's quill, 
colour over all the hills within the Jarge prick line that 
divides it from Spain with the tiniure of myrrh ver 
thin; then if there be any woods, dab every tree with 
the point of a very fine pencil dipt in graſs green, made 
of copper green tempered up with gumboge,, but in dip- 
ing your pencils into any colour, {troke it againſt the 
ſides of the pot or glaſs in which you put it that the co- 
lour may not drop from it and ſpoil your work; then 
with another pencil dipt in red-/ead, tempered thinly 
with gum-water, ler the principal cities and towns 
he done over that the eve may more readily perceive 


them, 
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them. Laſtly, with a duck's quill pencil dipt in cee err 

reen, trace out the bounds of agen "8g +5 1 ſerv 

eeping the outmoſt edge of the pencil cloſe to the A 
pricks, and be careful to lay your colours all alike, and rall 
not thick in one place and thin in another, or too deep it a 
in ſome places and too light in others, and when 'tis to tl 
almoſt dry, take another clean pencil of the ſame ſize, ther 
and dip it in water, ſtroaking the water out well, and the 
therewith rub upon the inſide of the coloured line, till it ot n 
take away moſt of the colour on the edge, and make it wit 


grow faint and loſe itſelf by degrees, and continue ſo to the 
do till you have gone quite round; then take yellow ture 
made of gumboge, and go round the pricks that divide men 
the next province, ſweetning over the innermoſt ſide of and 
it; when almoſt dry, with a pencil dipt in water, as and 
you did before, do over the next to that with the crim- and 


with 


fon tinfture made with cochineel, and the next do round g 
erve 


with red-/ead, and the next to that with graſ5-greer, 
and the next to that with any of the former colours that part 
will ſo agree with the work, that two Joining provinces mor 
may 15 coloured with the ſame colour, for then you lour 
could not diſtinguiſh them. yello 
And in this work of dividing, obſerve, that when ed in 
our boundary lines paſs through woods already co- thick 
has or hills, obſerve then, I fay, to miſs thoſe woods 
and hills in your drawing a colour round the province, 
and be careful alſo not to draw any colour over the ci- 
ties or towns that are painted red, for that ſpoils the 
beauty. | 
x An when you have coloured over or divided all the 
counties, then colour the ſea ſhoar, and all lakes of 
water, if there be any, with thin indico, working of 
that fide of the colour which is from the land faint, 
with a wet pencil as before was taught, and if there 
be any ſhips, colour the water ſhaded at the bottom 
with the ſame 7zdico, painting the hull of the ſhip 
with amber, the fails with tincture of myrrb, and the 
flags with ver million or blue bice, and if they are re- 
preſented as wing their guns, let all the ſmoke be done 
with very thin ice, and as for the margin or ſquare 


thin! 
tion 
lf 
light 
itraw 
do it 
muſt 
with. 
with 
ard 


* Mick of degrees, as the gravers term it, which goes r 


round the map, let that be coloured either with yellow 
. | | | or | 
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or red lead, or crimſon, none but thoſe three colours 
ſerving well for this purpoſe. | 
As tor the compartment or title, which conſiſts gene« 
rally of ſome neat device to let the map off, and make 
it appear more beautiful, it may be coloured according 
to the nature of it. As for in{tance, Growns or any o- 
ther thing repreſenting gold with yellow, ſhadowed in 
the darkeſt parts of the graving with orpiment, the hair 
of men or women with tincture of Myrrh, or if black, 
| with half water half common ink, or with burnt umber; 
the fleſh of women or boys with a very little of the tinc= 
ture of cochineal, in a large quantity of water, and gar- 
ments either with thin green ſhadowed with thicker, 
and with the tincture of cochineal made thin with water, 
and ſhaded with the ſame colour thicker, and thin 6ice, 
and ſhadowed with a thicker mixture of the ſame, or 
with vermillion ſhaded with carmiue. In general ob- 
ſerve, that the thinner the colour is laid in the lighteſt 


| 
part of all garments, and the deeper in the ſhades, the 
. more beautiful it appears; for the thick of the ſame co. 
lour is the moſt natural ſhade for moſt colours, except 
yellow and blue, for blue ſometimes requires to be ſhad- 
ed in the darkeſt places with a black, or at leaſt with 
; thick indico; zand yellow requires red- lead or crimſon, 
1 and ſometimes it appears very plealing when ſhaded 
7 with green. | 
1 If you are are to paint clouds, do them ſometimes 
with tincture of Myrrh; and in {ome caſes, with a ver 
thin crimſon, and for variety, you may do ſome with 
N thin ivory black, ground very fine, and tempered up 
f with gum water, Smoak is beſt repreſented with very 
if thin 6/ze bice, and if you are to colour any repreſenta- 
G tion of lea waves, do it with indico. | 
* f you are to colour any repreſentations of land, do the 
a lighteſt parts over with very thin yellow that repreſents a 
; tra colour, ſhading it with orpiment; and in other parts, 
* do it with light green, ſhaded with a deeper green; rocks 
muſt be done with tincture of yrrh, and the trees ſome 
= with copper green, ſome with dark gre/s green, and ſome 
5 with thin ymber; houſes may be done with red. lead, 
os ard the tiles with permillion, or with bice to repreſent 
* blue late, caſtles may be done with ũüncture of -zxrrb in 


ni | . Gg ſome 
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ſome parts, in others, with thin red-/cad, and the ſpits 
and pinacles with Sue. 5 

But when all is ſaid that can be ſaid, the only way 1 
colour maps well, is by a pattern done by ſome good 
workman, of which the Dutch are eſteemed the bet : 
* three or four ſuch maps coloured by a good artiſt; are (uf. 


ficient to guide a man in the right doing of his work; 
but if he cannot obtain this, he may by a few trials 


grow a good artiſt in a ſhort time; for this is only at. "_ 
tained to by practicꝶ and if a man does ſpoil half a — burt 
maps in order to get the knack of colouring a map well 0 N 
at laſt, there's no man that is ingenious will grumble I 
at it. 


The art of colouring well may be attained to by prac- 
tice, as was ſaid, but the hardeſt thing is, to know right- 
Iy how to make and prepare the colours well, without 
ſuffering them to ſink into it, all that are here mention- 
ed will lie fair and pleaſant to the eye, and 'tis the 
fairneſs of the colour is moſt eſteemed in this art of 
map-painting : but if the paper be not good and ſtrong, 
no art can make the colours lie well ; therefore in buy- 


ing maps, chuſe thoſe that are printed on the thickeſt 
or ſtrongeſt paper. 


6 


DIRECTIONS how to lay on Metzotinto Prints 
. on Glaſs. 


undertaking this, curiouſly lay the prints flatways 
in warm water, of the fineſt and thinneſt paper, for 
that which is rough and thick will not do near ſo well, 
if at all; let them ſoak well, and your glaſs being very 
white and thin, po over it with;Venice turpentine ſpread I, 
thin with a pliable knife, and daub it all over with your 
finger, that the turpentine may ſeem rough. wy 
This done, take the ſoaked print, and lay it on 2 E 
clean cloth ſmooth, then preſs it with another to take 

out the water, then lay it on the glaſs, the print next me 
it, beginning at one end, ſtroaking outwards the part yo 
already fixed to the glaſs, that neither wind nor water 

may be retained between to wrinkle it ; then m_ 1 
| . | 
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little ſponge, or your hand, wet the backſide, and light- 
ly by degrees roll off the paper carefully, without mak- 
ing holes, eſpecially in the lights, which are the ten- 
dereſt, and when the print appears very plain on the 
backſide, let it dry about two hours, then varniſh it over 
with turpentine or maſtick yarniſh till you can ſee thro? 
it, and a night's drying will prepare it to be work'd on 
with colours. . 

If you would have all the paper off, fo that nothing 
but the print may remain, lay it as before with oyl of 
maſtick, and a little turpentine, and a bruſh will fetch off 
the paper. 


ART of MAKING 
Artificial FIREWORKS. 


TTT 


1, The Ordering and making, in a true Proportion, 
the Moulds for FIREWORKS. 


2 Efore 200 proceed to the making of fireworks, it is 

ke requiſite to underſtand how to order, and make your 

xt moulds and other inſtruments for the ſaine; and firſt for 
art your moulds, you muſt provide a piece of good dry box, 
ter olly, walnut tree, crab tree, or ſome ſich like tough 
4 wood, without ſhakes or knots: and when you have 

le bus done, it is fit to know of what length and breadth 


Gg 2 you 
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you deſire to have your mould, for following this kind 
of proportion, all other forts of moulds are made preat 
and ſmall, therefore you ought to have a turner to turn 
and bore the ſame: as for example: I would have the 
hole of a mould bored but an inch diameter, or wide, 
then the length of the mould muſt be fix times fo long 
as the hole is wide (which is (ix inches) and on each ſide 
of the hole half an inch thick: ſo that when the mould 
1s turned round, it is two inches over in breadth. When 
you have done this, you muſt have a bottom made, and 
it is to be fitted therein. 


— * „ — 


II. The Order and making of Rowlers, Rammers, and 


other Things for the Coffins. 


Aving provided your mould, then you are to fit 
your rowler, which muſt be two third parts of the 
breadth of the bore of the mould, and the length there- 
of ſix inches longer than the mould; which is for rowl- 
ing of your paper, with a hole to be bored in the bot- 
tom to receive a wire, which muſt be faſten'd in another 
piece of wood ſomewhat ſhorter, to take out at your p ea- 
ſure, the uſe thereof ſhall be defcribed, when I ſhall 
ſhew the order of making the coffins. 
When you have fitted your rocket, then proceed to 
the making of your rammers, which muſt always be two 
at the leaſt, for each ſeveral mould as they increaſe in 
largeneſs, ſo you muſt be fitted with ſeveral rammers, 
by reaſon of the taper needle : having fitted your ram- 
mers, provide a piece of box, which muſt ſerve to make 
your whole coffins, to put the work which you intend, 
on the head of your rockets. 


1 


—ê *— 4 _— 


III. How to order and make the Coffins of Paper: 


1 AVIN G explain'd the manner and form of the 
moulds, with the other things belonging to the 
ſame; I will now ſhew the uſe of them in their fevers! 


Provide 


i orders. 


- 


E 


1 
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Provide you ſome good large ſtrong paper for your 
work : and to know what length your paper mult be, 
let it be always the length of your mould; ſo ſhall you 
have one breadth left * the mould, the uſe where- 
of ſhall be ſhewed hereafter. Now having provided: 
your paper in length ready, take your roller and one 
length of paper, and begin to roll; when you have rol- 
led one ſheet, you muſt-have a board with a handle to 
roll it with, which muſt be done in this manner: you 
muſt hold the roller in your left hand, and with your 
right hand hold the board by the handle, and then lay 
down your roller upon ſome ſmooth cheſt or table, 
which when you have done, roll another length of pa- 
per, and ſo proceed in rolling between every ſheet, un- 
til you have rolled on ſo much, as will fill the mould ve- 
ry ſtreight. When you have this done, draw forth the 
roller about an inch, and then take the other ſhort rol- 
ler, and put it in, and there you ſhall have place left for 
the choaking ;of the rocket, of which is next following. 


*» 


— — 


IV. The Order and Manner how you ſhall choak a Rocket. 
Wee you are to choak a rocket, you muſt have aw 


iron hook, or a ſtaple driven into ſome poſt, 
to which you muſt faſten your cord, which muſt be big- 
ger or leſs, according to the bigneſs of your rocket, by 
reaſon that a ſmall cord will not choak a great rocket 
for want of ſtrength, and a great cord will not ſerve for” 
aſmall one, in regard that it will make too great a choak- 
ing, ſo that you muſt have a bigger 506. þ a leſs ; and 
when you have ſo done, you muſt tye one end of the- 
cord to the hook or ſtaple, and at the other end, about a 
yard off, tye a ſtrong ſtick, in faſhion of a ſwing, (it 
muſt be ſtrong, becauſe it beareth the weight of the bo- 
dy), which, when you have provided, put the ſtick be- 
tween-your legs, and wind the cord about the rocket- 
caſe in the place appointed, which muſt be between the: 
long roller and the ſhort ; when that is done, girt it by 
degrees, ever turning the roller, to the end it may come 
together more cloſe and neat; and when you have ſuf- 
lciently choaked it, draw forth your ſhort roller, and 
3 where: 
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where the choaking is, tye it about with ſtrong pack 
thread, and then draw forth the roller, your coffin is 
ready to be filled when occaſion ſerveth. 


11110 


v. The Manner of driving a Rocket, with the Inſtru- 
ments belonging thereto. 


| „ coffin of paper being ſiniſhed, take it, and with 
your hollow rammer, force the ſame down cloſe 

into the mould, and when you have done, ſtrike wo 
or three hard blows to ſetile the paper into its right 
form: which being done, then you muſt fill the coffin, 
in doing whereof you muſt have a care, providing a 
meaſure. which may contain the twentieth part of your 
whole rocket; ſo by that means you ſhall not fail, but 
every rocket ſhall have a true proportion alike : as for 
example: I have a coffin, which being filled, will hold 
an ounce of mixture, or thereabouts: then I take the 
twentieth part, and when I find what quantity it is, I 
make a meaſure of horn or latten which ſhall contain ſo 

much, and then I begin to fill my coffin with one mea- 
fure at a time, and putting in my rammer, I ſtrike four 
or five {ſmart blows with a good heavy mallet, and then 
fill another meaſure, and ſtrike again, ſo I continue till 
I come to the top of the needle; then I take the ſaid 
rammer, aud ſo continue with it, till I come to the top 
of che mould: now the paper which is above the top of 


RD the mould, muit be turned down and beaten haid: 


which being done, the rocket is finiſhed from the mould, 
which being-forced out with as much eaſe as you can, 
for the leſs you force it, being filled, and the needle ta- 
ken out), the better it is, for. knocking looſens the 


have a funnel to fill your ſmall rockets. 


Compt- 


powder, and ſo cauſes the rocket for to fail. You ſhould. 
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Compoſitions for ROCKET S for various Sizes. 


Weight of Slat- Sol- [Char- Guupowder-| 
Rocket. pet. phur. | coal. Duſt, } 
IEAM DIAED | 
100 or 60 30 |. 10 | 20 | 
| 50 30 307 18 
| 20 18 42 12 .|. 26 
| is. 1) .83 8 | 16 | 
| 10 n 1 
9. 1.89 5 | 10 | 
| 5 4 | 64 8 | 16 
3 2 | 60 2 15 ö 
i Lk 1 A l 
| | Ounces. Oun.  Oun. |Oun. | Ounces, 
[ 9 . 9 
5 r 15 | 
- 3 | 2 | 41 1 12 
r I . | 2 | 15 | 
n 
l Note, Several rockets being diſpoſed round the cir- 
d 


cumference of a wheel, whether circular or polygonous, 

the head of the one applied to the tail of another, and 
_ the wheel put in motion; as one rocket is ſpent, another 

will take fire, and the wheel be continued in its rota- 
, tion. | 


* — — 


n As an additional ornament to roctets, it is uſual to 
- furniſh them either with ſtars, or with ſerpenis, or ſparks 
e which take fire when the rocket burſts; and ſometimes 

d. little rockets are incloſed in great ones; theſe are to take 


fire when the great one is at its greateſt height, | 
To make ſtars for Rockets. Mix 3 pounds of faltpetre 
with 11 ounces of ſulphur, 3 ounces of beaten gunpow- 
der, and 10 of antimony, Moiſten the maſs with gum- 
water, and form them into little balls of the ſize of fil- 
b berds, drying them well, either in the ſun or an oven. 


When dry, incloſe a number of them in the conical cap 


0 


| V. Th 


* 
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VI. The manner of Heading a Rocket, with the ordert f 
e Capping it. 


7. the manner of heading a rocket, you muſt uſe the 
thick rowler, upon which you mult rowl ſome pa- 
per, or fine paſte-board, and paſte it fo that it may ſtick 
very cloſe, and then choake it at the length of the thick- 
er part, ſo that it may come cloſe to your ſtick in the 
lefler part, which will be fit to be tyed to the top of the 
rocket: fo ſhall you have a coffin to put in your works, 
which muſt be of divers ſorts. This being done you 
muſt provide taper caps, which muſt be joined to the 
top of the large coffin: the uſe of them is to keep in 
your works, and to cauſe them to pierce the air more 
{wiftly. The manner of making theſe caps, is to take 
a pair of compaſſes, and deſcribe a circle in a paſte 
board, then cut it out with a pair of ſheers, and that 
will make two caps being cut in the middle, and turned 
one corner under the other, and ſo paſted: and let them 
fo paſted, be put in a napkin- preſs till they be dry, and 
when they be dry, cut out a half circle in paper, which 
ſhall fit round about the ſaid cas and ſhall ſerve to 


- paſte on the = to the coffin ; ſo you have all things 


iſhing of your rocket. 


ready to the 


—gyL— 


VII. The manner of Faſtuing a Rocket. 


Aving driven your rocket, as I have ſhewed, with 

| | the paper turned down, you muſt firft prime it, 
which muſt be with cotton wick made for that purpole, 
which you muſt put into the vent, leaving a picce to 
hang lower than the mouth of the rocket by three or 
four inches ; which being done, tye a piece of paper over 


the mouth, that it may not fall eut. Now having 
primed your rocket you may proceed to the heading of 


it, and that is done after this manner. 

Take your rocket, and on the head you ſhould turn 
down the paper, you mult with a bodkin pierce two or 
three holes, that when the rocket hath ſpent itſelf, the 
works which are in the head may take fire ; which holes 
prime with a little powder-duſt, and then put = * 

| | | | ead, 


' 
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head, with the choaking fitted to your rocket, which 
muſt come over the fame in ſuch a manner, that the bot- 
tom of the greateſt part muſt come even with the top of 
the rocket; which tye faſt to the rocket with thread, 
and then put in your works; but before you put in 
your works, whether they be ſtars, or any other works, 
you muſt put in a little cotton-wool, being rowled in 
powder-duſt, to make your ſtars to take fire, or likewiſe 
they may blow out: having thus done, put in your ſtars, 
or other works, and if you make more than one tire, (as 
you may do of your ſtars) then you mult put more cot- 
ton rolled in powder-duſt among them, or between e- 
very tire, that they may all take fire; then take your 
cap, and fill the hollow place with cotton, becauſe it is 
light, and likewiſe will fire quickly; which being fitted, 
paſte it cloſe to the top of the coffin that it may ſtand up- 
right; then you muſt fit yor ſtick; for the poizing of your 
rocket, which ought to be eight times the length of the 
rocket without the head: you mult get the ſmootheſt 
and lighteſt you can, fuch as baſket-makers uſe, and 
then cut one fide of it flat at the great end, then make 
two notches on the round ſide, that the one be differing 
from the other, ſo much as is between the choaking of 
your rocket, and the end of the vent; for if you ſhould 
tye it upon the vent-it would looſen the powder, cauſing 
it to break in the firing: be careful that you tye not the 
wrong end of the rocket uppermoſt, but tye that end 
downward that is choaked, and with a piece of thread 
that is ſtrong, tye it to the lower notch about the choak- 
ing. When you have tyed that, then tye the other 
higher, and let the ſtick come even with the top of the 
rocket. Then poize your rocket, by laying it on your 
finger two or three inches from the mouth; and if you. 
find the ſtick be two heavy, cut it ſhorter, till you ſind 
your rocket to ballance your ſtick, for if the ſtick be too 
heavy, the rocket will be ſlug, and being too light, the 
rocket will fall before it be half up. Theſe things be- 
ing provided, you have your rocket ready to be fired, 
which muſt be after this manner following. 
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VIIL. The manner of Firing Rockets, with the Deſcription 
| of a Staff for the ſame. 


OU muſt: provide a long ſtaff with a pike at one 

| end, to be thruſt hard into the ground, with 
a three-legged ſtaff, having a hollow hoop at the top, 
to let this long ſtaff flide up and down, to the end that 
having rockets whoſe ſticks are longer than the ſtaff, 
yet by railing it through the ſaid iron hoop, you may 
make it four or five foot longer than it would be ſtanding 
on the ground, Now this long ſtaff muſt have a ſliding 
place cut with ſeveral points, which muſt be near the 
top; and at the bottom there mult be a ring of wire, to 
let the ſtick go through, which muſt be made likewiſe to 
ſlide up and down, ſo thruſting the ſmall end through 
the ſaid ring, your rocket will reſt upon that part above, 
which muſt be juſt oppoſite in a ſtreight line; ſo open the 
mouth of your rocket, and pull out the end of your 
cotton wick, and with a piece of match faſtned in a lin- 
ſtock, give fire to the wick, and by degrees you ſhall fee 
* It fire your racket; which ordered wall, will mount ve- 

ry ſtreight and high. | £63 


— — — —— — 


IX. The order and making of other ſeveral Fireworks fer 
the Rockets, as Serpents, Reports, Golden and 
LAS CSE tf A Silver Rain, &c. 4 


IHE ſerpents are made about the bigneſs of ones lit- 

1 tle finger, by rolling a paper upon a ſmall ſtone, 
(as it was for your ſtars) and choaking the paper coffin 
an inch from the end, then fill it three inches with pow- 
der-duſt, and then choak it, and then put in a little corn- 
powder, when your ſerpents have played a while to and 
fro, it may break and give report: you may fill it with 
the ſtar mixture, and putting divers of them on the head 
of the largeſt rocket, they will firſt appear like ſtars, 
and when the ſtars are {pent, take hold of the powder- 
duſt and they will run rigling to and fro like ſerpents, 
and at laſt will give ſo many reports, very delightful to 


behold. 
"y | The 
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The reports are made in their proper caſes as the ſer- 
pents are, but the paper muſt be ſomewhat thicker, 
which will cauſe it to give the greater report: theſe are 
to be filled with grain powder, or half powder and (tar 
mixture, | | 

To make the golden rain, you muſt get ſtore of 
gooſe quills ; and cut them of next the feathers, and fill 
theſequills hard with the ſame compoſition that is in your 
rocket, and they mult be put on the head of the rocket, 
with the open end downwards: if it were poſſible to put 
a thouſand of theſe quills upon the head of a rocket, it 
were a dainty. fight to ſee how pleaſantly they ſpread 
themſelves in the air, and come down like ſtreams of 
gold, much like the falling down of ſnow, eſpecially if 
the wind be any thing high. | 

If you will make ſilver rain, it is performed as the 


other ; only you muſt fill your quills with the ſame in- 
gredients that you did your white ſtars, 


ms 


X. How to make your Fireworks to run upon a Line 


backward or forward, 


AKE ſmall rockets, and place the tail of one to 

the head' of the other, tying a cane to them to 
run on a line ſloaped; the line may be a hundred yards 
long or longer if you pleaſe, being well fretched and 
let on ſtakes ; and at laſt (if you pleaſe) may be placed 
a pot of fireworks, which being fir'd will make good 
{port ; having ſerpents and other things in it, which will 
variouſly intermix themſelves in the air, and upon the 
ground and every one will extinguiſh itſelf with the 
report. 


„ 


XI. The making of a Ball for Water, which ſhall burr 


with great violence. 


8 a round caſe of ſtrong canvas, in ſhape of the 
caſe for a foot ball, but ſomewhat leſs, and ve- 
ry round; having thus made your caſe, then proceed 
to the filling of it, which muſt be done in this manner : 
you muſt firſt put in three or four good ſpoonfuls-of your 
mixture following, and with a ſtick made round at = 
end, 
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end, force it cloſe together, and ſo continue filling it, 
and between every filling put in your ſtick and force it 
together, round it continually in your hand till you 
have finiſhed it; which having done, ſow. it up cloſe, 
and then arm it with {mall cord, which is called mar]. 
ing; after you have thus done, you muſt coat it with a 
quantity of roſin, pitch and tallow to diſſolve, and dip 
your ball all over in the ſame, provided that you leave 
two vents to fire it, which muſt be ſtopped with wo 
ſmall ſticks, till ſuch time as you come to uſe them, then 
pulling forth the ticks; fill two vents with fine powder 
duſt, and firing it, caſt it into the water, and you ſhall 
have your Ae but you muſt always be ſure that 


your ball be thoroughly fired befare you caſt it from 


you; thereceipt for this ball followeth. 

Take one pound of powder, eight ounces of roch- 
water, four ounces of ſulphur, two ounces of camphire, 
one ounce of oyl of petre, one ounce of lintſeed oy, 


| half an ounce of 
phonia. 


— 


oyl of ſpike, and two ounces of colo- 


2 


XII. The Manner to compoſe a Ship of Fireworks, which 
being once fired, divers Motions will preſent themſelves. 


O U. muſt make a mould or body of a ſhip to be 
made, that you may take off the upper deck, to 
place ſome works underneath, where you muſt have a 
Fre- wheel placed with a ſcrew on the axel- tree; this 


. wheel muſt be placed in the ſtern, and muſt turn a rol- 


ler, on which muſt be two girts placed, that muſt pals on 
each fide of the main maſt,” and run on to the foreſhip ; 
in this wheel there muſt be a hollow ſpoak and axel- 
tree, as I have ſhewed, which muſt be fo ordered, that 


_©the wheel being ſpent, it may convey fire to a tire of 


guns, lying round about, which muſt be fired with a 
. Cloſe conveyance ; and having paſſed that, it mult take 
hold of another conveyance which ſhall give fire to cer- 


2 dan rockets, which muſt be placed in the body of ſome 


. hgures repreſenting mariners, and mult be ſo fitted that 
they may have a cane joined to their body to guide them, 
that they may run on the ropes from the deck to th 


. 5 


ef the maſts. 


* 


e top 
AN 


ABR 

Bandon 

abaſe 

abaſement 

abaſhment 
abate 
abatement 

| abba 

: ab N 
abbot 
abbreviate 

ö abbreviation 

A abbutals 

abdicate 

abdication 

e abdomen 

0 abet 

a abettor 

is abhor 

|. "WF abhorrence 

n ab} 

; abjection 

JÞ ability 

at abjuration 


of able "wo 
4 abnepation 
abroad 
aboliſhment 
abominable 


- account 
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ACC 
abridgment 
abroad 
abrupt 
abc 
abſcond 
abſence 
abſolve 
abſolute 
abſtemiouſneſs 
abſtract 
abſtraction 
abſtruſe 
abſurd 
abundance 
abuſe 
academy 
acceleration 
accept 


acceptableneſs h 


acceſſory 
accident 
accidentalneſs 


acclamation » 


accommodate }., 
accommodation 
accompaniment 
accompany 
accomplice 
accompliſh 
accompliſhment 
accord 


Hb 


admit 


ADM 
accountant 


accoutrement 
accumulation 
accurac 
accurſ- 
accuſation 
accuſer 

acid 


adjure | 
admeaſurement - 
adminiſter E\') 
adminiſtration -*, 
adminiſtratorſhip 
admirableneſs 
admiralty” 


admire 
| admoniſh $ 


* 1 


= -* 
£ 
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AGI ANA 42 U 
admoniſh — agility ' anatomy 
adopt agitate anceſtors 
adorable agoniae anchovy 
adornment agreeableneſs animadverſion 
advancement agreement animalcule 
advantageous agriculture anniverſary 
adventitious agrimony annoy ' 
adventure aground antichamber 
adventurous - alabaſter . antimonarchical 
adverſary albeit antichriſtianiſm 
advertiſement alchymiſt antipodes 
advice alderman apocrypha 
adult alegar apoplectic 
adulteration algebra apparatus 
advocate alien apparition 
advowſon aliment applicable 
affability allegation arch-deacon 
affair © allegiance- arch- biſhoprick 
affectation allegorical archetype 
affection alleviate argumentation 
affectionate alligation armada 
affectionateneſs alligator arraignment 
affective allowance arrogance 
affiance almanack arrogate 
affidayit almighty arſenal 
affinity aloes aſparagus 
affirm alphabetically lh iration 
affirmatively» already diſſociate 
affix _ alteration aſſwage 
affluence alternate aſtoniſh 
afford amain aſtriction 
afforded amaſs aſtrologer 
affranchiſe amercement aſtronomy 
affray amicableneſs atrocious 
affront amuſement attribute 
aſfuſion anabaptiſt avail 
afore-hand anagrammatiſt avarice 
aggrandize analogy auctioneer 
aggravation analyſis authority 
aggreſſion anarchy axel · tree 
agile anathema azure 


batchelor 


or 


BAR 
B 
Bachelor 
backſlide 
backward 
baggage 


bagnio 


bag-pi 
baff <4 
bailiwick 
balance 
balcony - - 
balderdaſh 
baldneſs 
bale 
baleful 
ballad 
ballaſt _ 
balluſtrade 
Bamburg 
Bampton 
Banbury 
banditti 
bandolier 
bane- 
baneful 
Bangor 
banker 
bankrupt 
Banſtead 
Barbadion 
Barbadoes 
barbarian 
Barbary 
barbed 
barbel 
barbles . 
barber _ 
Barbican 
Barmore 
Barmote 
Barnby 


— 
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BEA 


Barneſley 
Barnet 
Barnſtaple 
barometer ' 
barrack 
barricado 


barrier 


barriſter 


Barſted 
barter 
Barton 
baſe 
baſhful 
baſil 
baſilisk 
Baſingſtoke 
Baſſa 
Baſſaley 
baſſet 
baſſoon 
baſſrelief 
baſtile 
baſtinado 
baſtion 


baſt wick 


battoon 


| battalia 


Bautre 
bawdry 
Bayborough 
baynard 
Beachly 
beacon 


| Beaconsfield 


beadle 
beadſman 
beard 


B EV 


beautiſie 


beaux 
Beckernet 
Beckingham 
Beckles 
becomingneſs 
— 


Beelzebub 
beeſom 


beggery 


belabour 
beldam 
beleaguer 
Bel ford 
belfrey 
Belgian 
Belgic 
lo 
Iſwagger 
Beltingham 
belvidere 
Belvoir- caſtle 
bemire 
Bemiſter 
1 


Berlin 


beſpeckle 

beſprinkle 
beſtridden 
Bethkeleit 
bethought 
Betley 


betony 


betroth 
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B L E 
beverage 
Beverly . 
Bewdloy 
bewildered 
bewitch 
Bewmaris 
Biceſter 
bidder 
bipotiſim 
bilander 
bilboes 
Bildeſton 
bilious 
Billericay 
billet-doux 
Billingford 
Billingham 
binder | 
Bingham 
biographer 
bird-call, 
bird-lime 
Birmingham 


biſhoprick 


biſſextile 
biltern 
bitumen 
blabber 
Blackburn 
blackmoor 
blackneſs 
blackſmith 
bladder 
Blaize 
blameable 
Blandford 
blanket 
blaſpheme 
blazon 
.HNeak 
þlcat 
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BOS 
Blenor-haſſet 
blindfold 
blinkard 
blithe 
blockade 
blockhead 
bloodſhed 
blodſhat 
bloſſom 
blowze 
blunder 
bluntneſs 
boaſter 
boatſwain 
bobtail 


bombazine 
bondage 
bonefire 


bongrace 


- bonnet 


boob 


bookbinder 


book-keeping 
bookſeller ' 
book-worm 
booriſh 
bopeep 
bordage 
borrower 
boſcage 
Boſphorus 


BUS 
boſles 
Boſton 
botanical 
botcher 
botchingly 
bought 
boulting-mill 
bounce 
boundary 
bounteouſneſs 


' bowelled 


braggadocio 
brainleſs 
brand-iron 
brandiſh_ 


brandling 


brandy 
Braſil 
bravado 
brawler 
brawn 
brawaineſs 
breaſt-plate 
breeches 
breeding 
Brentford 
breviary 
brew-houfe 


Brickhill 


bride · groom 
Bride well 
brigade 
brigandine 
brigantine 
Brokenhurſt 
browantler 
brow-beaten 
buckſomneſs 


Calviniſt 
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CAP CAR CAV. 
C capitulate cartel 

Calviniſt capon Carteſian 
calumniate caprice Carthuſian 
cambric captain cartilage 
Cambridge captious Cartmel 
cameleon captive cartridge 
Camelford capture caſcade 
camlet capuchin caſhier 
camomile carabineer Caſſiope 
campaign caravan caſſock 
Campden carbineers caſtaway 
camphire carbonade Caſtle - comb 
campion carbuncle Caſtle-riſing 
Canary- bird carcaſs eaſtling 
cancer cardamum caſtrate 
candidate Cardigon caſual 
candid cardinal caſually 
Candlemas career caſuiſt 
candleſtick careful catacomb 
candour careleſs catalogue 
Canibal Carew catarrh 
canine cargo cataplaſm 
canker carlings cataract 
Cannaſton Carliſle cataſtrophe 
cannon Carlton catch-pole 
canonical Carmarthen catechetical 
canoniſt Carmalite categorical 
canonization carmine caterer 
eanonſhip earnal caterpillar 
canopy Carnarvan cathartic 
Canterbury carnation cathedral 
cantharides- carnaval catholic 
Canticles carnivorous: Cats-aſh 
cantonize Carolina Catterick 
canvaſs © carouſe catterwawling; 
capacious carpet cavalcade 
capapee carpenter cavalier 
caper carreer cavalry 
capillary carriage Caucler 
capital carrier caveat 
Capitol carrion caveer 
: 0 Hh 3 | 


— — 22 
« a, 


cavern 


— 


2 — 
* hw © 


| 

i 

A 

4 

. 

4 

I 
ao 


yy 
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CHA 


cavern 
cavernous 
cauldron 
cauſtic 
caution _ 
cautiouſly 
Eaxton 
Caxwold 
celebrate 
celerity 
cellarage 
cement 
cenſor 
centaur 
centinel 
century 
eephalic 

- Cerberus 
cere-cloth 
ceremonial 
certainty 
certificate 
ceſſation 
chaffing-difh- 
chaiſe 
chalcedony- 
Chaldee 
chaldron 
challenge 
chamber 
chambering 


chamberlain 
chambermaid 


champaign 
champion 
chancellor 


chance · medley 


chancery 
chandler 
change 


© _ channe} - 
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CHI CIR 
ehapelry chicken 
chaplain Chidingford 
chapman chidingly 
chaplet chief 
Chappelborn chieftain 
character chilblain 
charcoal child - bearing 
chargeable Childermas 
Charing Chilbam 
chariot Chillingham 
charitable chimerical 
charmer chimney-piece 
charnel-bouſe China 
chart Chip caſe. 
chartel Chippenham: 
charter- Chipping» Norton 
chaſte Chipping-Ongar. 
chaſten Chirk-Caſtle 
Chatham: chirographer 
chattels chirurgeon. 
chatter- pye chitterling. 
cheap chocolate 
checker'd choice 
cheek-bone- . choler 
cheer Cholmondely 
cheeſe chorographer 
Chelford Chriſt 
Chelingford Chriſt · croſs· row 
Chelmsford Chriſtendom 
Cheltenham ' Chriſtmas 
Chepſtow Chriſt's. church 
cheriſh chronologer 
Cherloury chubbineſs 
cherry - ſtone Chudleigh 
cherubim Church-Stretton- 
Cheſham church- warden 
Cheſhunt churliſh 
Chetelhampton chymical 
chevalier chymiſt 
Chewton Mendip Ciceronian 
Ehicheſter  _ circumference 
a > Dagon 


Chefioivisinlol ltolkicidtSInolclt yi 


Q. Q. 


Kareena 


7 


decimation 
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DEC 
D 

Dagon 
dainties declaimer 

' Dalmatia declaratively 
Dalmatick decoction 
Dalton and Caſtle decorate 
damageable decorum 
damnable decrepid 
dampiſhneſs Deddington 
Dan dedicate 
dandelion dedication 
Dane- gelt deducible 
dangerous defamation 
Darby definition 
Darisbury deformation 
Darlington degenerat 
Dartford delectation 
Dartmouth delegate 
Daventry deliberation 
St. Davids delicacy 
daughter deliciouſneſs 
dauntleſſneſs delightful 
Dauphin delineate 
dazzlingneſs delineation: 
— delinquent. 
Deal delirious ' 
deambulation deliverer 
deanſhip demi- god 
death-watch democracy 
debauchee Denton and Hall 
debentur e denunciation 
debonairneſs Denzil 
Deborough Dependale 
Decameron dependance 
decampment deplorable 
deceitfulneſs. depoſition 
deceiver depravation 
December deprivative 
decemvirate deputation 
deception Dereham 

derivation 


_ diſappoint 


DIS 


derogate 


deſcription 
deſignation 
deſolation 
deſperado 
deſpicable 
deſpiſe 
det) iteful 
deſpond 
defpotic 

detect 
determinate 
deteſtable 
dethrone 
detractor 
diabetes 
diabolical 
diapnoſtic 
dialling 
dialogue 
diamond 
diametrical 
ditator * 
dictionary 
Didmerton 
Dieping-Market: 
difficult 

diffuſe 

Digby 
digeſtion 
* 
diligence 
dilucidate 
dinienſion 
diminution: 


__ dioceſan 


diploma 
direction 
diſadvantage 
diſagreeable 
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— 
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Ss 
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DIS 
disband | 
disburſement 


_ diſcipline 


diſcomfiture 
diſcommode 
diſcompoſe 
diſconſolate 
diſcontent 
diſcontinue 


diſcountenance 


diſcredit 
diſcreet 
diſcriminate 
diſdain 
diſencumber 
disfranchiſe 
dif ul 
diſhoneſty 
difingenuous 
diſlocate 
diſloyal 
diſmember 
diſobedient 
T 
diſparage 
ac 
diſpenſer 
diſpiea ure 


if 


di ſpoſſeſs 
ae 
diſpute 


difquiet 
diſrepute 
diſreſpectful 


diiſſatis factory 


diſſemble 
diſſention 


diſſimul ation 


diſſolvable 
diſſolute 
diſſwade 


— 
- 


47 


* 


* — 


diſtaſteful 
diſtemper 
diſtiller 
diſt inction 
Diſtington 
diſtinguiſh 
diſtraction 
diſtreſs 
diſtributor 
diſtruſtful 


_ diſturbance 


dittander 
diverſiſie 


di vertiſement 


dividend 


divination 
_ divinity 


divorcement 
divulge - 
D-la-ſol-re 
docibility 
Docking 
Dockley - 
doctorſhip 
document 
Dodbrook 


doggedneſs 


Dolbenmen 
dolefully . 


Dolgad-Van 


Dolgelle 
dolphin 


domeſtick 


domineer 
dominical 
donation 
Doncaſter 
Dorcheſter 
dormitory - 


Dory 
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D O R 


D 8 


doteril 
: doubtful *14 
Dover and Caſtle 


doughtineſs 
Douſabel - 
Downham 


downward 


doxology 
drapery 


drawback |} 
draw - bridge 


dreadful 
dreamer 
dredging- box 
dripping-pan 
driveller 
Droitwich 


, drollery 


dromedary 
dropſical 
drudgery 
druggiſt 


Druids 


Drumburgh 
drum- major 
Druſton-Caſtle 
dubiouſneſs 
Dublin 


ducatoon 


dudgeon 
dukedom- 
dulcimer 
Dulverton 
dumbneſs 
Dunchurch: 


Duncton 


dunghill 
Dunmow 
Dunnington 
Dunſtable 
duskiſhneſs: 
Earl 


* 
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E L T E NC 
effluvium elucidate 
efflux elucubration 
effort eluſion 
effrontry Elyſian 
effulgence Elzivir 
effuſion emaciate | 
egeſtion . emaſculate 
Egleſtonebridge embale 
egregious embalm 
Egremount . embargo 

Eaterton-Over Egypt ni. 
Faton ee jaculation embarras 
eaves · dropper ejection embaſſz 
Ebionites Ela embatt 
ebony elaborate embelliſn 
ebullition E-la-mi embezzle 
eccentric Eland emblem 
Eccles elapſe emboſs 
Eccleſiaſtes elaſticity embowed _ 
eccleſiaſtic elder - * embowel _ 
echo election embrace 

* _ — 
ecliptic egance embroĩider 
eclogue elegy | embroil 43 
ecſtacy elemental Embryo 
edacity elephant emerods we 
eddy elevate eminent 
Eden eleven Emley 

edict Elham emolument 
edification Elhil | emotion 
edifice _ eligible empannel 
edition elixir emperor 
education Elleſdon emphaſis 
efface Elleſmere empire 
effective ellipſis employ 
effectual elogy empreſs 
effeminate elope emulate 
efficacious eloquence emulgent 
efficient eloquent emulſion 
effigies Flſtre enamel 
efflation Eltham encamp 


enchant 
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ENT 


enchant 


enchiridion 


encloſure 
encourage 
encroach 
encumber 
endear 
endive 
endow 
endure 
enemy 
energy 
enervate 
enfeeble 
Enfield 
enfranchiſe 
| engage 
engine 
engrave - 
England 
engroſs 


enrol 
enſample 
enſhrine 
enſign 
eentablature 
entail 


entapgle 
entendre 
entercourſe 
enterprize 


E AU 


entertain 
enthral 
enthrone 
enthuſiaſm 
entice 
entity 
entrails 
entrap 
entreat 
enucleate 
envious 
environ 
enumerate 
enunciation 
envoy 
epat 
ephemeris 


Ephialtes. 


ephod 
epicure 
epicurean 
epidemical 


993 ® 
* 
epigram © 
«+ -# EC & » 


epileptic 
epilogue 


. epiſcopacy . 
_ Sifods 


epiſtle 
epithet 
epitome 
epitomize 
Epping 
Epſom 
Epworth 
equal 
equator 
equilateral 


equinox 


equip 
equity 


_ equivocal 


E Xx M 
eradication 
Ercol & Caſtle 


erector 


eremitical 
erratic 
error 


eſcheat 


eſchew 
eſcurial 
e{cutcheon. 
eſpouſals 
of, wire © 
Eſſenes 
eſtabliſh 
eſtimate 


_ Eſtry-Divodoch 
eternal EPL 


Ethiopian 


etymological 


evacuate 
evangelical 
euchariſt 
event 


eventilate 
evermore 


Everſhalt 


Eveſham 
evitable 
Eunomians 
Euphrates 
Euro 
evulſion 
Ewell 


exactor 


Exchequer 


exclaim 
exclude 
executioner 


exemplary 
Exeter 
Exmouth 
Fabulous 
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FAT 
F 

Fabulous 
facetious 
facilitate 
facility 
faction 
factor | | 
faint-heartedneſs 
Fairford 
Fairleigh 
fai | 
faithful 
falcon 
fallacious 
fallible 
Falmouth 
falſiſier 
familiar 
familiſt 
famine 
famous 
famouſly 
fanatical 
fantaſtic 
fantaſtical 
fantom © 
fardingale 
Farham 
farinaceous 
farmable 
Farnborough 
Farnham 
; farrier 
Farringdon 
farthing 
faſcinate 
' faſhionable 
faſtidious 
faſtneſs 
faſtning 
fatality | 


FIC 
fatherleſs 
fatigue - 
fauchion 
faulter 
favorable 


fawningly 


fearfully 
February 
Feckingham 
feculent 
fecundity 
federal 
feebleneſs 
feignedly 
felicitate 
fell-monger 
fellowſhip 
felonious 
Felton 
female 
feminine 
feoffment 
fermentation 
Fermingham 


ferocity 


Ferrybridge 
Ferryhill 
fertile 
fervently 
feſtival 
fetlock 
feudal 
feveriſh 
Feverſham 
fewel 


F. fa ut 


fibber 
fiber 
fibrous 
fickleneſs 
fictitious 


FL A 
fictitiouſneſs 
fiddle 
fidelity 


fierceneſs 


fierineſs 
fifteenth 
figary 
figment 
figural 
figurative 
filament 
filanders 
Filey 
filiation 
filligrane 
fillip 
filter 


_ - fflthineſ6 


filtrate 
filtration 


finable 


fineneſs | 
finger's-bread 
finical 
finiſher 
finiteneſs 
firmament 
firmly 
firſtling 
fiſcal 
fiſher-man 
Fiſhgard 
kitul, 
1 

gi 
flabbineſs 
flaccidneſs 
flagelet 
flagging 

flagitioug 


* 


— 
CI a 
C a 


* 
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FLO 
flagitious 
flagrancy 
flagrant 
flagrantneſs 
flambeau 
flamiferous 
flanconade 
Flanders 
flanker 
flaſhineſs 
flatneſs 
flatterer 
flatulent 
flauntingneſi 
flaxen 


2 
atic 
Flemiſh 
fleſhineſs 
fleſhlineſs 
flexanimous 
flexibility 
flexiblene(s 
flimſineſs 
flimf 
— ers 
_ Nippant 
fippantneſs 
flitter-mouſe 
flix-weed 
floatage 
Flora 


floridneſs 
flounce 

flounder 

fouriſh 

flouter 

flower-de-lnce 


FOR 

fluctuate 
fluctuation 
fluellin 
fluently 
fluidity 
flumme 
fluſter'd 
fluxibility 
focillation 
—_— 

oggineſe 
foible 
Fokingham 
foldage 
foliage 
follower 
fomentation 
fondlin 


fontane 


fool-hardineſs 


fool-hard 
fooliſhneſs 
wave 
fop 
foppiſhneſi 
forbearance 
forbidden 
forceps 
forcible 
fordable 
Fordingbridge 
fore-appoint 
fore-arm'd 
fore-caſt 
fore-cloſe 


Fore-deem 


fore-door 
fore-fathers 
fore-finger 
fore-front 


foreigner. 


” * 
+. - 3 
"6 * — 
> * 3 
2. 
2 1 
99 - & . l 


FUr. 
fore - judge 
fore-know ]·π—I 


fore · knowledge 


fore-noon 
fore-ordain 
fore-runner 
fore · ſpeak 
fore- teeth 
fore - thought 
forgetful 
formality 
fornication 
forſake 
forth · coming 
fortification 
fortitude 
fortunate 
forward 
Fofton 


Foulkton 


foulneſs 
foundation 
foundling 
Four-Croſles 


fourteenthly 


Fowey or Foy 
fowling- piece 
r 
fractiouſneſs 
fragrant 
frailty 


France 


fraternity 


freehold 


friendſhip 
frolickſomneſs 
fructiſication 
frugality 
frying- pan 
furiouſneſs 


. Futurity * 
a 
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GAR 
G 
Geer 
aggle 
Salut y 
Gainſborough 
gain-ſtand 
galbanum 
Galenical 
galeons 
gallantly 
gallery 
galley 
[> any 
alley- 
Fallen 
galliciſm 
gallion 
galliot 
gallop 
galloway = 
galoon 
gambol 
gameſom 
gameſter 
gammot 
gamut 
gang 
Ganges 
Ganymede 
garbler 
garbles - 
gardener 
gargariim 
gems 
garland 
garment 
garniſher 
garniture 
garreteer 
garriſon 
garrulous 


GEO 
Garſtang 
Garthley 
Gaſcoigne 
gaſconade 
g 
ates-Head 
Gatton 
gaudineſs 
gaud 
gavel-kind 
2 
ayton 
gaze - hound 
gazette 
gazetteer 
geeſe 
geldable 
gelding 
geminate 
gemination 
gemmary 


_ gemmow 


enealogical 
— 
generality 
generation 
generoſity 
generouſneſs 
Genefis 
Geneva 
genial 
geniculate 
gennet 


genteel 


gentian 
gentiliſm 
gentleman 
gentle woman 
gentry 
genuinneſs 


geography 
Ii 


* 


| GLO 
geomancy 
eometrician 
eorgics 
22 
Germain 
germination 
gerundive 


geſtation 


geſticulation 


Getabridge | 
gewgaws 
ghoſtlineſs 
ghoſtly 
lant 
1 


bous 


15 
_ wgiddineſs 


Giggleſwick 
gigglet 
gilder | 
gilliflower 


ginger- bread 


gingler 
8 


girt 


Giſbon 


Giſborough 


gizzard 
gladiator 
gladneſs 
Glamfor 
glanders 
laſſenbury 


glazier 


gleam 


glebe . | 


_ Glew-great 


glitteringneſs 
globular _ 
Gloceſter 


gloomineſs 
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ede | GRE 
rification _ _/ marian 
Sloriouſneſs 84 moon 
*  gloſſographer grampus 
glow- worm granadier 
| =p" wig granado 
natho granary 
omonics grandame 
noſtics grandee 
gealer grandeur _ 
goatiſh  grand-father 
goatiſhneſs .grand-mother 
8 grand- ſire 
odalmin grannum 
God father grant 
God- mother grantee 
Gofford Grantham 
Gofforth - grantor 
goggle-ey d Rranulation 
85 oy .__ graphically 
olgo Fraß 
over - . ____praſs-hopper_ 
gondolier graſs - plat 
gonorrhoea graſly . 
gooſe-berry 'gratefulneſs 
gorgeous __ "gratification 
gormandize, - .gratings 
gormandizer gratitude | 
golpeller  gpratulatory 
8 pings graveneſs 
othic Graveſend 
Goths grayhound 
St. Goven grazier 
governableneſs greaſineſs 
governels greatneſs 
government 'Grecian 
governor Greciſm 
2 „ 
acio 4 green 
— dual . Ro... — 
Grafton  _ gpreenneſs 
Graies-Thurrue Greenwich 


+. $-& 
6. 
2 


* 


GYM. 
Gregorian 
grew 
grievouſneſs 
ner 
rinſted 
Griſmond 
griſſel 
grittineſs 
grizlineſs 
groan 
grocery 
grogram 
 groom-porter 
groop 
groove 


groſs 


\Frubbage 
gruel 
gruffneſs 
| roms 
-Grynton 
guarantee 
guardien 
gudgeon 
Guild-hall 
Guilford 
guiltleſs 
guinea 
8 
gun- powder, 
m_ 
2 our 
| = | 
gymnaſtics 
/ S1. Ha bi - 
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Harbottle-Caſtle heavi 


HAR HEA 
H hardly 
Habitation Hard wicke 
hab - nab hair-brain'd 
Hackney Haringworth 
haddock - hariotable 
Hadley Harleigh 
Hadonbridge harlequin 
Hadſho | harlotry 
haggard - - harmful 
Haggerſton  _ harmleſly 
Hague - harmonious 
hainous - harneſs 
halbard - harponeers 
halcyon harpſichord 
Hales-Owen harſhneſs 
Haleſworth * Fartlepole 
half- moon - harts-horn 
Halifax  . , harveſt * © 
balliards Harwich 
halloo haſſock 
hallow - haſtineſs | 
Haltweſel Fae > pat 
bamlet - hateful | 
hammerer ' Hathield* 
hamper. .. - , Haverford: 
Hampton 1 haughtineſs 
ham ſtringg havock 
handkerchief Haut- boy 
handmaid Hlawkes-head 
handſomneſs + , hawſer 
handy - . _, hazardous 
hanger-on | headborough 
A desde 
Hanmere healthful 
hans-en-kelder hearkener 
happineſs bheart- burning 
harangue bheartineſfss 
haraſs heath- cock 
harbinger _ heatheniſm 
Harborough _ heavenly ' 


liz 


H E S 


Hebraiſm 


hecatomb 


hectic 


heedful 


heifer 
heir- loom 
Helford 


heliacal 


hellebore 
Helleaiſt 
Helleſpont 


hell-hound 
helliſhneſs 


helm 

helpful 
helpleſneſs 
Helſton 
helter-ſkelter- 


hemicycle 


| hemlock 
- Hempſted 


: bens 


hen-hearted 


N herbaliſt | 
- Herculean 


| hereditament 


: hereditary 


. 


Hereford 
heretically 
heritage 
Herling 


| hermaphrodite- © 


hermetical 


bermodactyl 
| hernſhaw © 


Herodians 
heroical 
heroine 
herring 


__ Hertford 


helitate* / 
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| homelineſs 


HOM HUG 
heſitation - Homer 
heterodax - home-ſpun 
heterogeneal homicide | 
hexagon ' - homily 
hexameter - homogeneous 
Hexham homologous 
bickup honeſtneſs 
hide - bound honey comb 
hideouſneſs honey-moon 
hierarchy honorary 
hicroglyphic honourable 
Highgate ok 
Highworth hookedneſs 
kighnefs bopeful 
Hilary hopper-ars'd 
Hilborough hops 
Hindon FHoreb 
Hingham bhuore- hound 
Hinxly horizon 
hippocras borixontally 

hitlin Hornet 
hiſtorian horological 
biſtorio er horoſcope 
bhithermoſt horridneſs 

. Hittites horſe-leech 
Hivites horſemanſhi 
hoarſneſs horſe-raddi 
hobgoblin Hoſanna 
hodge - podge hoſpitable 
hoggiſhneſs hoſt 
hog - grubber hoſtile 
hogs-head hoſtileneſs 

. Holbeach hot-cockles 
holioak hotneſs * 
holineſs hotch-patch 
Holland houſhould 
hollowneſs hubble-bubble 
Holy-well huckſter 
homage hug 
home hugeouſly 


HIS 
Hugonot 
humaniſt . 
humanize 
humanly 
humbleneſs 
humid 
humidity 
humiliation 
humoriſt 
Hunanby 
hunch- back'd 


hydraulicks 
hydrographer 
hydrom 


hydrometer 
bydropical 


hymn 
hyperbole 
hyperbolical ' 
hypochondriac 
hypocriſy 


_ hypocrite 
hypoſtatic 


hypothetical 


hyſterick 
hyſterical 


hyſtericalneſs 


Iacobite 


eee 2.2. — — — A) 


16 N 
Jacobite 


alk bird 
223 
ambick 
jangle 
anizary 
jannock 
Janſeniſm 
January 
Japan 
Japanner 
Jar 
jargon 
Javelin 
jaundice 
ichnography 
erat 
ideal 
identical 
idiom 


idiomatically 


idleneſs 
idolater 
jealous 


Jeborah 
jejune 
jeunet 
jeopardy 
jerk in 
jeſſamin 
jeſter 


Jef uit 


eſus ( 


jeweller 
ignoble 
guominious 
noramus 


* 


PD 


- 
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IM 


ignorance 


ö noſcible 
Meg 

illegitimate | 

illeviable 


illicit 


illiterate 
ill- natured 
illogical 
illuminate * 
illuſion 
illuſtrate 
Ilminſter 
imagery 
imagination 
imbalm 
imbargo 
imbarkation 
imbattle 15 
imbelliſhment 
imbezzle 
imbibe 
imbitter 
imbolden 
imboſom 
imbrication 
imbroider 
imbroil 
imbrue . 
imitable 
imitative 
imitator 
immaculate 
immanent 
immaterial 
immature 
immediate 
immemorial 
immenſe 
immerge 
unmerſe 


113 


1 
immethodical 


imminent 
immoderate 
immodeſt 


immoral 
immoveable 
immunity, 


immutably 
impale 
| impanel 


imparlance 
impartial 
impaſſable 


impatience 


impede 
im penetrable 
impenitence- 


| imperative 


imperfect 
imperial 
imperious 


impertinencs 


impetuous 
impious 
implacable 
implead 
implicit 
implore 
imployment 
impolite 
imporous 


importation 


importune 
impoſition 
impoſſible 
impoſtor 
impotence 
impoveriſh 
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impracticable 


imprecate 


impregnate 


3 - < oo re. — 
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| Tar, INC. _ IN D NO 
impregnate incloiſter indecency 
| impreſs incloſure indecorum 
2 impreſſion include indefatigable 
| imprimis incluſively indelible 
| imprint Incognito indemnity 
| impriſon incoherent indenture 
. improbable incommode independent 
= improper -  IncompaQt Index 
impropriator incomparable India 
improvable incompaſs Indian 
improvement incompaſſionate indicant 
imprudence incompetency indictment 
imprudent incomplete indifferent 
impudence incompoſed indigence 
ijimpugn incongruous indigitate 
impunity inconnexion indignation 
imputation inconſiderable  indipnity | 
ination - Inconſiſtent indirectly 
inaQivity inconſolable indiſcreet 
inadvertency inconſtant indiſcretion 
 Inalienable incontinent indiſcriminate 
inamorato inconvenient indiſpenſable 
inanimate incorporate indiſpoſed 
inarticulate incorrect indiſputable 
inaugurate incorrigible indiſtinct 
1 2 incorrupt inditable 
1 incamp x 1 incouter individual 
incantor incouragement indiviſibility 
incapacitate increatec indocible 
Incarceration incredibilty indolence 
_ Incendiary incredulous indorſe 
incenſe incroach indubitable 
incentive incubus induce 
inceſſant inculcate induction 
inceſtuous incumbent indulgent 
inchaner incumbrance indulto 
incedent incur | indurable 
incircle incurable indurate 
incitment incurſion innumerableneſs 
inclemency indearment inobſervance 
liaclinable indebted inoculation 
A bt . . | * Kayage 
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K IC 
| K 
Kayage 
Kederminſter 
kedger 
keech 
keelhalling 


keen 


keenneſs 
keeper 


keeve 

ke 

kell 
Kellington 
Kelmarſh 


Kettering 
kettle 
Kettlewell - 
kex key 
Keyworth 
kibe 
Eibe-heels 
kick - 


KIT 


kickſhaw 


kidder 
kidnap 


 kidnapper 


kidney 
kidney-bean 


Kigworth 


kilbuck 
kilderkin 
Killgarren 
Kilham 
kill 

killer 
kiln 
kimnel 
kin 

kind 
kindle 
kindly 
kindneſs 
kindred 
Kineton 
kingdom 
king-like} 
kingly 


- Kingsbridge 
EKingſeleere 


Kingſton 


ä 4 


kinſman 
kinſwoman 
kintal 

kipe 
kirk-Burtan 
Kirk-Oſwald 


Kirkſop- Foot 


kirtle- | 
kiſs 

kitchen 
kitling. 


ken 


K NO 


kittle 


klick 
klicker * 


klicketting 


knack 
knacker 
knag 
knaggy 
knap 
knappiſn 
knappiſhneſs 
knapple 
knapp 
knap-lack 
Knaresborough 
knave 
knaviſh 
knavilhly 
knead 
kneader 
knee-holm 
kneel 
knee-ſtring 
knell 
knevels 
So: 


knick-knacks | 


knife 
knight 
knight-hoed 
Knighton 
Rn: 
knitter 
knob 
knobby 
knock 
knocker + 
knocking 
knoll _ 
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LAP 
knottily 
knottineſs 
kno 
— 
knowingly 
knowledge 
knowl 
knubble 
knuckle 
knur 
knurling 
Krickieth 
Kyneton 

L 


Labyrinth * - * 
Jachrymation” 
Laconic 
laRation 
lady's-bed-ſtraw 
lambent 
Lamborne 
lamkin 
lameneſs 
lamentable 
Lammas 
lampadary 
Lanbiſter 
Lancaſter 
Landaff 
land- call 
3 
land- lo 
landikis 
Langgort 
language 
Languard-Fort © 
languidneſs 
languor 
lankneſs 


lantern 


idai . 
Lapic 6 DID 


LEG 


lapwing 


larboard 
larceny 
larderer 
large 


Larlingford 


larmier 


laſciviouſly 
laſhers 
laſſitude 
Lateran 
latitude 
latten 
laudable 
laudableneſs 


laudanum 


lavender 


laughing · ſtock 


Lavington- Eaſt 


launders 
lawleſs 


Lazarole 


_ " lazineſs* 


lead 
leaf 


leaguer 
Learmouth 


learning 


leaſt 
lecherous 


. * 
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LIE 


legible 


legiſlative 


legitimate 


Leiceſter 
Lemington 


| lemonade - 


lenity 
lent 
leopard 
leproſy 
leſs 


' Leſſian 


Letice 
letter 


Levant 


levee 
Leverpole 
Levitical *' 
lewdneſls 
Lexicoprapher 


Lexicon 


liableneſs 
libel 
libelous 
liberality _ 
liberdine 
libertine 
librarian 
library 
licence 
licentiouſly 
Lichfield 
lickoriſhneſa 
lictors 

lie 
Lieutenanc 
lifeguard 


lift 


ligature 


lightning 


lilack 
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LOF 
lilack © 
Lilburn |, 
limberneſs 
limbo 
limner 
limonade 
limpneſs 
line 
lineament 
lingerer 
linguiſt 
liniment 
link- boy 
linſey- woolſey 
Linton 
Lionel 
liquable 
liquation 
liquefaction 


2 
liſper 
liſtener 4 
litany 
literally _ 
litigation 
litigioug 
Little-borough 
liturgy _ 
livelihood 
livelineſs 
lixivious 
lixivium 
lizard 
lobby 
lobs- pound 
localnefs 
lockram 
locuſt 
locution 
lodgment 
loftineſs 


* 


LOU 
log 
logarithm 


| logarichmical 


logger-head 
logician 
log- wood 
loin 

loiterer 
Lombard 


London 


loneſomneſs 
long boat 
longanimity 
longevity 
longitude 


Long-Meg 
Longnor 
long-ſtianks 
un | 
Cy 


loof 


looking-glaſs 
loom 
loon 
loop 


loop- lace 


looſneſs 
lop 

lopper 
loquacious 
loquacit 
lordline 
lorimer 
loſs 

lot 
lothſom 
lott 
loudl? 
Loughtoun 
lovingneſs 


Louis d'or 


LUX 


Ilo0ouſineſs ' 


Louth _. 
Lowborough 


Low-Countries 


lowneſs 
Lowther 
loxodromics 
Joyalneſs. 
lozenge 
lubricity 
lIubrify 
lucidneſs ' 
Lucifer 
lucky 
lucrative - 
lucubration 
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f luke - warmly 


luminous 


lumpiſhneſs 
lunacy 
lunar 
lunatick 
lung - wort 
luſcious 
luſt ful 
luſtineſs 
lutaniſt 
„Luther 
Luton 
Lutter worth 
luxate 
luxation 


luxurious 


Macca- 


ly 


2 dy 
= — * 
nd - 
* 
5 = © 


— 
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Maecabees 


Macclesfield 


mace-bearer 
macerate 
Machiavilian 
macination 
machine 
mackarel 
madam 
mad-cap 
maddiſh 
madneſs 


madrigal 


magazine 
maggot 
magic 
magician 


magiſterially | 


magiſtrate 


magnanimous 
magnet 


magnificat 


magnificence . 
magnifie 


mag- pf 7/ 
n 8 


maiden 
majeſtic 


- mail 


main-maſt 


- Mmain-prize. 
maintain 
| maintainance 


major 
make-bate 


mal EY. 
Malagy 


malapert 
male · content 


3% Hi Evghi/h Spelling Dicribnary. 
MAL 


MAN 


malevolence 
malice 


maliciouſheſs 
malign | 
malignacy 
malkin 
mallard * 
malleableneſs 


- Malling-Weſt 
mallows 
Malmsbury 
_ - malmſey. 


Malpas: 
maltſter 


Malvern Mag. 
Malvern - Parva 
Malwood-caſtle 
mamma 
mammock 

-mammon 

mana 

Mancheſter 

mandamus 

mandarin 
mandate 
mandrake 
manfulneſs 
mange 


ment 


mangle 
_—_ 
manhood 


- Manichees 


manifeſto 


mankind 


manlineſs 


mana 


mannerly . 
Manningtree 


Mansfield 
man- ſlaughter 
manteau 


Marchal: Marſh 


marchioneſs 


Marge 
marigold 


| k maritim 
Markham 


marmalade 
marmalet 
2 _— 1 


Marſhalſea 
marſh-mallows 


Martinmas 
Martocx 


"MARK 5 
mantlet ms 
manual mt 
manufactory m: 
manure m: 
manuſcript M 
maple 
Maranatha 


marble 


Maresfield 
Marforio 
Margam 
Margaret 


mariner 


marjoram 


marker 
marketable 
Market -Street 
Marlborough 
Marlow 


marqueſ: 
marriage 
marTow 
Mars 
marſhal 


martagon 
martial 

martingal 
Martlemas 


FF „ W •⁰ůã» m]] CEE ED ELD & Wo 


martyr 
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MAX 
martyr 
martyrology 
marvel 
marvelous 
maſculin 
Maſham 
maſon 
„ e 
maſſacre 
maſſineſs 
maſterleſs 
maſter - piece 
maſterſhip 
maſtich 
maſtiff 
wateriality 


mathematical 
mathematicks 


matins 
matrice 
matricide 
marticular 
matrimonial 
matrimony 
matrix 
matron 
matroſſes 
matted 
matter 
mattock - 
mattreſs 


maturate 


mature 
maudlin 
mauger 
maulk in 
maunder 
Maunday 
mawkiſh 


maw- worms 


maxillary 


MEL 


maxim 


Maximilian 


May. day 


mayor 


_ mayoralty 


mayoreſs 


May - pole 


mazarine 


Mazzaroth 


mead 
meadow 
meagre 
meal 


mealy-mouth'd 
mean 


Meander 


meanin 
meanneſs 
meaſurable 
meaſure 
meawing 
meazles 
meazly 
mechanic 
mechanically 
mechaniſm 
medal 


medallion 


median 
mediate 
mediator 
mediatreſs 


medicable 


medicinable 
medicinal _ 
mediocrity 
meditation 
Mediterranean 
medullary 


meekneſs 


melancholic 


ME R 
melancholly 
melaſſes 
Melicent 
melilot 
meliorate 
mellifluous 


mellow 


melodious 
melody 
meltable 
Melton Mowbray 
member 
membranaceous 
membrane 
memoirs 
memorable 
memorandum 
memorial 
memory 


_ menace 
- mendicant 


menial 
menſes 
menſurable 
menſuration 
metal 


mercantile 


mercenary 
mercery 
merchandize 
merchant 


Mercurial 
Mercu | 
merciful 
Megram 
Meriden 


__ meridian 


meridional 


meritorious - 
Merlin 
mermaid 


Narciſſus 


m— 
, 
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N A R 

N 
Narciſſus 
narrative 
nativity 
l 


naturalize 


naughtineſs 


navigable 
on 
Nazarene 
nebulous 
neceſſarineſs 
neceſſitous 
neck · cloth 
necromancer 
Needham 
needfulneſs 
needle 
nefarious 
negation 
negative 
negligence 
negotiate 
negotiator 
neighbour 
neighing 
St. Neots 
nephew” 
nephritic- 


Neptune 


% N os 


Nereids, 
nergal 


' nerval 


nervous 


-4 peſtling 
Nuſtorlans 


Netherlands 
nethermoſt 


nettings 
nettle 


NIT 


| never-more 


Nevern 


Nevin 


neurology 
neutral 
new- fangled 
Newgate 
newneſs 
Newark 
Newborn 
Newburg 
Newbury 
Newbridge 
Newcaſtle 
Newmarket 
Newport 
Nicene 
niceneſs 
nichils 

St. Nicholas 


nick - name 


nick-ninny 


Nicolaitans 


niece 
niggard 
N 
night- raven 
nightſhade 


night-walker 


Nilometer 
nimble 
nimbleneſs 


nincompoop 


nineteen 
ninet 


_ ninthly _ 
nipperkin 


nipple 


niſi · prius 
nitrous 
nittineſs 


In Engliſh Spelling Dicrionary. 


NOR 


nobleman 
nobleneſs 


nocturnal 
noddy 
nodouſneſs 
noppin 
noiſe | 
noiſineſs 
nomenclator 
nomenclature 
nominal 
nominate 
nomination 
nominative 
non- appearance 


non- compliance 
non - conformiſt 


non - conformity 


Noneaton 
nonentity 


non - naturals 
non- plus 


non- reſiſtance 


nonſenſe 
nonſenſically 
non-ſolvent 
nonſuit 
nook 


north 


North-Allerton 
Northampton 
North- Bury 


fo ag of ang 
North · Curry 
northerly 


northern 
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NU C O BL. O CC 
North · Fleet nuddle bbligate 
North-Foreland nudils bbligatory 
North-Leech nudity | oblige 
northward nugatory obligee 
Northwich nullifie obligement 
Norton numberleſs oblique 
Norwich numerable obliterate 
noſe | numeral oblivion 
noſe gay numerator oblivious 
noſtri numerous oblong 
noſtrum num -ſcull obloquy 
notable nunciature obnoxious 
notableneſs © + nuncupation obnubilation 
notably nuncupative obſcene 
notary nuncupativeneſls obſcenely 
notation nunnery obſcenity 
nothing nuptial obſcurity F 
notification _ nurſe obſequious 
notifie nurture obſequies 
notion nuſance obſervable 
notional Nutley obſervant. 
notoriety nutmeg obſervation 
notorious] nutrition obſervator 
Nottingham nutritive obſervatory 
notwithſtanding nuzzle obſerve 
Novatians nymph obſolete 
novel nymphal obſtacle 
noveliſt O0 obſtinacſ x 
novelty - Oakham obſtinate 
November oaker obſtreperous 
novennial, oath obſtruct 
noughht  -oat-meal bobbſtruction 
novicſe obduracyy obtain 
noviciate obedience obtrude 
nouriſhing obeiſance obtruder 
nouriſhment obelick _ obtruſion 
noxious obey obviate 
noxiouſneſs objection obvious 
nubble ob jector occaſional 
nubilous - objurgation occult 
nuciferous oblation coccultneſss 

1 Lad K occupation 
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offeuder odonerate orderer 


offenſive Ongar-Hih orqderlineſs 


offering © © opacity ordinal 
offertory , dopacious orqdinance 
office opakeneſs ordinarineſs 


officer open-arſe ordinar 


officiate operate or dination 


oſſicious operation ordnance 


officiouſneſs operator ordonnance 
off. ſcouring ophthalmic ordure 
off-ſets * opiate Orford 
offspring opiniativre organ 
oftentimes opiniated organical 


Ogborn St. Georgeopium | * organicalneſs 
ogee opponent organiſt 
ogle opportune organization 
ogling opportunelß organiz d 


oik-bag 3141. opportunity orient "hr 
5 att * » orien 


Kuo) 0 


2 4 * 


011. O PP O R IL 
occupation odilet-hole oppoſition 
occupier odilineſss oppreſſion 
occur ointment oppreſſor 
occurrence oiſter opprobrious 
ocean Okeham opprobrium 
Okingaam Onkehampton - oppugn 
octangular rer n optic ; 
octa ve oldiſh optic-glaſs 
octavoo dleaginous opulence 
October olfactorx opulent 
octogon olitory x „ oracle «© 
ocular Olympiad | oracular 
ocularneſs Olympic -- odrange 
oculiſt Omberſly - orangery 
Ode-hill - ombre oration 
odious - Omega orator 
odiquſly  - omen [1-1 oratory 
odor oomer 20107 1 
odoriferous ominous orbicular 
odorous © ' - omiſſion — orbit 
economics | omnipotence 1; orchard 
economy omnipreſence ordain 
offend © - | omuiſcience + | ordalain 
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O8 T O VI PAL 
oriental olteology Ovingbam 
original oſtler /...,., Oviparous 
originalneſs - oftrich Oulney 
Orion , Oſtrogoths — ounce 
oriſon Oſweſtry Oundle 
Ork | Oſyth Ouſe 
Orkneys otherwiſe out- landiſh 
Orlando Otley out-lawry 
Orlop Ottoman odutragious 
Orlton oval odutrun 
Ormskirk, ; ovation - outwardly 
ornament oubut 70  out-works 
ornamentalueſs aven ouzel 
ornithologiſt - |, over-a&t Owen 
ornithomaney over- balance owler 
Oroouoko ver- bear - - |, owner 
orphan -- ©; .over-board Oxford 
orphaniſm- , --- ' - aver-charge Ox wich 
Orpheus | - over-clouded _.oxygon 
orpiment | over-done _ oyer 
Orrery + over- eat oyez 
orrice . over-fill ozier 
orthodox over · grown P 
orthogonal over-haſtineſs Paddington 
orthographer cover-loaden paddle | 
orthographical | over-match. .- | padlock 
orthography . over- plus padnag 
Orton over - power. Padltob | 
Orton-Maddock over-poiſe Padua 
orvietWan cover. reach paganiſm 
olcitant cover: ſeer pageant 
oſcitation cver-hadoõẽw pagod 
oſier N ver ton Pampbill 
Oſiris ver- top pain 
Oſmandſton cverture Pain „ caſle 
Oſm and-royal over · turn 5 painful 
oſprey cver-value painim 
Oſtend :;; F over-weening * paint 
oſtenſive over -weigh paint - ſtrainer 
oſtentation n palace 
oſtentatiouſneſs * palatable 


ofthe . Kka | Palatinats 
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p AP 
Palatinate 
Palatine 
paleneſs 


palinod 
aliſh F 
Palladium 
pallats 


* N 
?a1l-Mabl 


palmer-worm 


palmeſtry 
palmetree 
palpable 
— 
alſgrave 
palſy 
paltry 
1 
pamphlet 


Pan 
panado 
1 

ancras 

creas 

Pandas 

ander 
Pandora 
panegyrio 
pangs 
panic + 
panna 
panne 
Pannier 
pant 


pantaloons 


— 12 

Pantheon 

panier 
Ahnjalie 


PAR 


ee ical ' 


aracelſus 


paradiſe 


paradox 
paragon 
paragraph 
parallel 
paralytic 
paramour 
paraphraſe 
paraphraſtical 
paraſceve 


parboil a 


el 
parchment 
pardon 
pardoner 


rentage 
—— 2 


paritioner 


parliament 
parliamentary 
parlour 
parmeſan 


parochial 


parole 


pai ricide 


part 
3. 
parſimony 


parſley 
parſnip 


Parſon 


Puatrington 


PAT 


we 
paſſover 


paſs- port 


paſtime 
'paſtry-cook + 


patacoon 


patcher 
patch - box 


patentee 
pathetic 
pathetical 
patience 
- patientneſs 
- patriarch 


patriarchſhip 
patrician 
patrimonial 
2 | 


patrio: | 


E N 
iot | 
— 
patrol 
patron 
patronage 
patronize 
patty 
paucity 

pave 
pavement 
pavilion. 
pauſe 

pawn 
pawn-broker 
payable 
payment 
peacock 
pear-main- 
peaſant 
pebble 
peccadillo 


pedagogue : 


pedantic 
pedigree 


pedo-baptiſm. 


peerdam: 
peeviſh __ 
peeviſnneſs 
Pe gaſus | 
Pelagians. 
pelican 


pel-· mel LO GE 


pelt-monger- 


Pembridge 


Pembroke: 


penalty 


in 
29 ww 


. 


* 
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| 
; 
PER PER 
pencil perennial N i 
pendant perfect f 
Pendennis · Caſtle perfection 
pendulum perfidious 14 
penetratable perſidy 05 
penetrate perforate 
netration perforce g 
enguin perform 9 
ninſulaa rfume 1 
Peniſtone perfunctory 4 
penitent perhaps _ vs 
pen-Knife pericranium 1 
pennant perilous { 
pennileſs period 1 
Penniſton periodical k 
Pennyfont . ee f 
-penny-royal + . | periphery, | 
Penraddock periphraſtically 
Penryn ä periſh. 1 
Penſance periſhableneſ3. f 
penſion perjure t 
penſionary perjury , 
penſivre periwig 4 
penſiveneſs periwinkle | 
pentagon permanent 
pentateuch permiſſion 
Pentecoſt permit 
penurious per mutation 
Pepper genen 
peradventure peroration 
peragration. perpendicular 
perambulation. perpetrate 
perceive perpetual 
perception perpetuation 
perch perpetuity 
perculation: perplex 
perdition * 0 
perduration rsbridge: 
peregrination Perſhore 
peremptory Perſia 
peremptorilyß perſecute 
: Kk 3; perſeverance 


* 


PHI 


perſeverance 
perſevere 
perſiſt 


perſonable 


perſonage 
perſonality 
perſonate 


perſpeclive 


1 | 


icuous 


per 
va 4 ation . 


perſuaſion 
perſuaſive 
perſuaſiveneſs 
pertain 
pertinacious 
pertinence 
pertinent 
pertingent 


ag ion 
ecru | 


eterborough 


Peter- Church 
Petervfield 


e, 


* 


” 
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philologer 


philoſopher we 
phlebotomire 
hlegmaticneſs 


hoſphorus 
8 
Phrygian 
phyſic 


phyſiognomy 


piazza 


. 
ickering 
Pitts 
pierce 
pigmy 
_pilchard 
plant 
plantation 
pleaſure 
pliant 
plough 
plumb © 
lunder 
lymouth 


pneumatical 


poach 
pocket 
poetry” 
poinant 
political 
politician. 


Petherton-South poliſher 
Petherton-North polite 


petrification 


: .-pettifogger 


ulancy 
1 
ariſee 
aceutic 


% 


Henthropy _ 
ilip's-Norton pommel 


polling 
Polverbatch 
polygamy 
polygraphy 


_ pomander 
pome-citron 


pomiferous 


P U R 


pompouns 


ponderous 
ontificate | 
Pc 
Pontipolen 
_; 
Popinzey 


porcupine 
pork 


portcullis : 


8 
Portſmonth 


poſitive 


poſſeſſion 


poſtage 


poſterior 
poſthumaus 
poſture | 


potentate 
practicable 


pragmatical 
praiſe- | 
prawn 


p eacher- 


precarious 
precedence 
predeſt inate 


pre- eminenee 
preference 


pregnancy 
prejudication 
prelate 
premature 


prenomination 


pre- ocupy 
prepoſterous 


_presbyterian. 
public 


pudder 


NOT: yuerility 


Quadra geſima 
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QUA 


quadrantal 
quadrat 
quadrate Fa 
quadratic 
quadratrix 
quadrature 
quadrinomial 
quadripartite 
uadripartition 
quadriſyllable 
quadrivial 


quaffer 
quagmire 
quai 

quaint 
quaintly | 
quaintneſs 
quake 
quaker 
quakeriſm 
qualification 
qualifie 
quality 
qualm _ 
qualmiſh 
qualmiſhneſs - 
quandary. 
quantity 
gquarentain. 
quarrel 


* = 
' #4 © % 


QUE 


quarreliome 


quarry - 


. quart 
quartan 


quarter 
quarter- day 
quarteridge 
quarterer 
quarterly 
quarter - maſter 
quarter- round 
quarter - ſeſſions 
quartern 
quarter - ſtaff 
quarto 

quaſh 

quaver 

quean 

queen 
Queenborough 
queer 
queerneſs 
quell 

queller 
quench 


quenchable 
quencher 


querent 
queriſt 
querk 


gquerulous 
que 
queſt 

queſt - man 


queſtion 
queſtionable 


queſtionableneſs 


queſtioniſt 
queſtionleſs ' 
queſtor 


O 


quibble 
quarrelſomenels. - 
_ quicken 


quick 


quick] 
quickneſk 
quickſand 


quickſet 


quick- ſilver 
quick · ſighted 
quick - witted 


quicky- tree 


quid 
quiddany 
quieſcence 
quieſcent 
quiet 
quieter 
quietiſm 
quietiſt 
quietly 


quietneſs 


quill 

quilt 
quince 
quincunx 


_ quinſy* 


quint 
quintain *. 
quintal 
quinteſſence 
quinteſſential 
quintil 
Quintilian, 


quire 


quiriſter n | 4 


quit 


quit- claim 
quite 
quit-rent 


-- quiver. 


quoted 
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me 
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y 
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n 
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rail 


ragged 


Rag and-Caſtle 
rag · man 


ragoo 


ramazan 
ramble 
ramage 


Ramiſh 


= | * 5 ” 1 

> 7 * 

a va ay 
ao, 


— * 
. 
[ 
* 


On 
. ff 
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nov] 


ranſomer 
rantipole 
rapacious 
rapid 
rapine 


rapparee 


rapſody 
rapture 
rarely 
rarity * 


raſcal 
raſcally 
raſe 
EKaſen-Market 
F raſhneſs | 
razor 


rataſia 
rather 


ratiſication 


ratifie 
rational 


|... rats-bane 
--.. rattle 
vattle · ſnake 


ravelin. 


Raven-glas 
| r 


* 


3 71 


4411 


Reading 

re- admiſſion 
re- admit 
real 


realize 


realm 


re- animate 


re- aſcend 
reaper 
rear-admiral 
rear- guard 


reaſon 


re- aſſemble 
16-aſlign ,- 
re-allume: 


re- beptine! - 


rebate 45 


rebatement 


rebel 


rebellious 
rebound 


rebuff 


rebuild 
rebuke 
recal 


recant 


recantation 


recapitulate 


recede 


receivable 


, 


115 receiver * 


recent 


receſs 


Reche 


recipe 

reciprocal 

eciprocate 
5 recite: 


By - by ug 


wy 
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RED REL 
recital re · deliverance 
recitativo Redford 
recite Rediculus 
reciter redouble 
reckoning redound 
reclaim Redruth 
recline Red-ſea 
recognition reduction 
recognize redundant 
—_— re- edifie 
recon - re-entrange 
recollect re-eſtabliſh 
recollection re- examination 
recommence reference 
recommend refinement 
recommendation reflexion 
recompenſe reformation 
recompoſe refractory 
reconcilable refreſh 
reconcile refu 
record refuſal 
recorder regain 
recover regality 
recoverable regard 

, - recount regeneration 
recreate regiment _ 
recruit region. 
rectangular  .regiſter 
rectiſie regret 
rector regular 
rectory rehearſe 
Reculver reject 
recumbence -reign 
recumbent re - imbark 
recurrent rejoin 
recuſſion * 
Redborn relation 
Redbridge releaſe 
reddiſh relent 
redeem relief 
redeemer | religion 


reluctant 
remain 
remarkable 
remedy 
remember 
remit 
remnant 
remonſtrate 
remorſe 
removable 
rencounter 
rendezvous 
renegade 
renovation 
renounce 
reno vun 
rent 


repair 


reply 


reprint 


reproach 
reproof 


reſt 


rhenmatifre 
rich 


riddle 


ride 
river 
rob 
rogue 
Rome 
royal 
rude 
run 


ruſh 
Rye 
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8 
Sabellians 
Sabines 
ſable 
_ 

bridgworth 
lacerdotal 


| Saffron-Walden 
cious 


lagely 
Sagitt 

. E Giefoin 
MEE.” 571. 
ale? 
ſales- man 
{ali ue” 


faliva 
ſalivate 
Salkeld 
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SAT S CA 
ſalubrious ſatisfaction 
ſalver ſatisfie W 7 
- falvo ſattin 
ſalutary Saturday 
Samaria Saturn 
Samaritan Saturnine 
Samech ſatyr 8 
ſamphire ſatyrically 
fſampler fatyrift 
ſanative ſavageneſs 
ſanctification _ fauce-box 
fanctimony ſaucer 
ſanction . faucineſs 
- fanQuary ſauſage 
Sandbach ſave-all 
ſandbag ſaving 
ſand- blind ſaviour 
'Sandbury _ faunter 
ſand - eels ſavorx 
Sandgate-Caſtle Savoy 
Sandhurſt '  Savoyard 
ſuandlind Sawley 
Sandown-Caſtle Sawthey ö 
Sandwich — be 
'fandy Saxon | 
210 Sandy chapel Saxony 
ſanguin ſcab 
Sanhedrim ſeabbard 
ſanter ſcabbed 
ſapleſneſs ſcabbineſs 
ſaraband ſcaffold 
Saracen -», tcalado u 
ſarcaſm fſtcalding-hot 
_farcaſtically cal 7 + 
ſarſenet - vi feamper Wy 
Sar-ſtreet ſcandal 
ſaſſafras ſſcandalous 
Satan ſecantineſfſss 
ſatchel ſcar 
ſatellites ſcarramouch 
latiate paint Scarborough 


fearciry 


mn. wth. wi. Gin. bi een. noe. 4 24 tain. bat, btn fan, Pr, Wi tate, tn, can, tate, bin wi 
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S C R SEC 

_ ſcarcity _ ſcreak 
ſcare · crow {cribe 
ſcarlet {criptural 
ſcatter ſcripturiſt 
ſcavenger ſcrivener 
ſceleton ſcrofulous 

- ſcene | fcrub 
ſcenography ſcrupulous 
ſceptic ſcrutinize 
ſcepter ſcud- away 
ſcheme ſculk 
ſchiſm ſcull 

ſcholar ſcullion 
ſcholaſtic ſculpture 
ſcholiaſt ſcum 
ſchool ſcupper- hole 
ſchool- divine ſcurrilous 
ſchool· man ſcurvineſs 
ſcience fcutcheont * = 
ſcimeter ſcymitar 
ſcioliſt ö Scythia 
ſcirrhous Scythian 
{cifſors . ſcythe 
ſcoffer ſea- chart 
ſcold ſea-faring 
ſcollop-ſhell Seaford 
ſconſe i ſea-green 
ſcooper - + ſeal 

ſcorbatic ſeamſter 
ſcore 8 6 Sean - 
ſcornful "314 | ſea- port 
ſcorpion ſearch | 
Scotch ſear-clo tx 
Scotland Searn-Abbey 

ſcoundrel ſeaſonable 
ſcout Sebaſtian 
ſera ſecant 
ſcramble ſeceſſion 
ſerap 1 ſecluſion iir 
ſeraper fecondarily 
ſeratches | * ſecret nn 


4 ſecretary | 
ſect 


ſection 
ſecularity 


Sedgeſield 


| ſelf-evident 
ſelvage 
ſemicolon ' 
ſeminal --.* 


ſemi-vowel 


| - fend 
ſeniorit ß 


ſenſation 


ſentence 


- 395 
SEN. 


lectarian 


ſecureneſs 
ſedan 
ſedate. 
Sedber 
Sedb 


Sedgeſwick 
ſediment 
ſeditious 

ſeducer 4 : 

ſeduction | 

ſeek <> | 


a = 
„ 
x ® 
, — - * — — — — * _— 2 729 \ 
_———_— - * — — 2 — R——— 8 —— z 
— 3 3 — ro — 4 _ s 


j 1 
75S PEP 


ſemicircle 


1 5 - v4 
— — 


— - 


ſenate 


— * — — * 
* — * 
5 — 


ſen- night 


ſenſe 

ſenſitive 
ſenfory . 
fent 


ſhallow 
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SHO 


ſhallow 
ſhaloon 
ſhambles + 
ſhame-fac'd 
ſharp | 
ſharper 
ſharp- ſighted 
ſharp-witted 
ſhatter 
ſhaver 
Shaw-croſs - 


Sheals N. and S. 


ſhear-man 
fheep-cote 
ſheepiſhneſs 
Sheerneſs 
Sheffield 
ſhelf 
Shepham 
- ſhepherd 
ſhepherdeſs 
Sherborn 
' ſheriff 
Ah 
Sherſton 
ſhew · bread 
ſhield 
| ſhifter 
ſhilling | 
Shiloh, 
ſhin- bone 
ſhingle 
Shipwaſh 
ſhipwrack 
fhitten 
1 
op-keeper 
| ſhop-lifing 


Shoreham New 


fhott-ſighted 
fhoulder-knot 


S KI 


Shrawarden 


ſhrewdly 


Shrewsbury 
ſhrivell'd 


ſhrubbiſhneſs 
ſhineſs 
Sicilian 
Sicily 
ſickneſs 

ſide- board 


ſidereal 


Sidland 
Sidmouth - 
fieling 
ſighileſs 


ſignal 


ſignet 
— 
lipnifie 
Silcheſter 
ſilentneſs 
ſillabub 
ſillineſs 


Silverton 


filver-ſmith 
ſimonical 


ſimper 
ſimpleton 


ſimulation 
ſincereneſs 
ſinewineſs 
ſingleneſs 
ſingularity 
ſirenizing 
Sittingborn 


Sittingham 
ſixteenthly 


skegger-trout 


Skellingtho 
ske tien ne 


skilfulneſs 


SPT 


Skinningrave 


Skirking 


skirmiſher 


skittiſhneſs 


sky - colour 


ſlab 
{landerous 


flaviſhnels 


Sleaford 
{leevelet; 
lightneſs 
ſlipperineſs 
floe-worm 
flothfulne(s 
ſluggard 
ſmackering 
ſmectymnuans 


ſmitter 


Smockingtou 
ſnap· dragon 
ſneakingneſs 
Socinianiſm 
ſolemnization 
ſolicitude 
Solomon's-ſeal 
Somerſetſhire 


ſongſter 
. ſophiſtical 


ſardid 
South-Moulton 
Southwould 
ſpacious 
ſpangle 
Spaniard 
ſpeaker 


ſpecific 
ſpefator | 
peech 
Sphinx 
Spilsby 


ſpin 7 
: „„. 


„b „Gee nne neee eee eee ene enen © ff 
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„ tattoo „ „ Terring 
Tabernacle taverner territory 
tablature Ta ve ſtock terror 
ta bular tauntingly teſtaceous 
tacklin tautological teſtament 
Tadcaſter tautology teſtiſie 


Taddington | . Taunton teſtimonial | 
Tafford-Bridge Tauntan-hiſhop! 8 teſtineſ 


tag rag | tawdry Tetbury 
tailor taxation Tets-Wortk 
Talbot teachable Tetterſhall 
tale-bearer _ team ieee 
taliſman technology Tewksbury 
talkative tedious SU os 
tallow __;-/, , teleſqope _ Thames 
Tallow-down temperate , thankfulneſs 
tally-man - - tempeſt _,, theatre 
Talmud ., || | templar _ theme 
Talmudical . temple | r 
Talyſarn, temporal , theologian 
tamarind temporize , r 
tamely tenable thereupon 
Tammus +; tenacious 11 3 
tamper — * - thermoſ 
Tamworth. -; Tenbury ., Lherſton 
Tangier Tenb Thetford 
Tanhill ;-; tendency ; thicken |_ 
tankard -- . tendeyhearted - thicket _ 
tantalize . tenderly ; Thickham _ 
tant tenderneſses ; thief, -- 
tapeſtry } - 3, tenement tzieviſhneſs. 
tapſter 11 Teneriff <|, +; 44 1 thimble,.. A 
tarantula I Tenterden- _;-; thinker 
target ++ tent-wort - thirſtineſs 
tarniſh , Terapbim thiſtle 
tart termagant — 
tartane termination Thorn 
Tartar terr ous thornback 
Ta 1). terreſtrial, ,. Thornbury 


taſteleſss terrible 8 
tatterdemallion terriſic . thorough 
8 A T3 — 


— ”- 


| 
. 
' 
1 
[ 
{ 
2 
| 
| 
| 
L 
| 
: 
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umorouſne towuſhip obs! 
tinker af" i 13” At toy- man!? 2191 
Tinmoutk d tractable 


tinſfel ic, tractates af! 95T 
tirewoman''*'' itt tradeſman”” 1”! 
Titchheld 21 99 nd trade- wind 
titiflation tradition 
tit - moubſe traduce . 


Tiverton tra ge · ccmeqy 
tobacco 1 wh, 2. comes! 
Toceſter nod tragical 
Tockington (Qi!) main. „ aan 


a 
828 


TOE _ PRA TRE 
"Thorp together __ train-oil „ 
thoughtful toilſome traiterous 
thouſand  *toilſomeneſs tranquility 
thraldom Toledo tranſaction 
Thraſher tolerable tranſcend 
threadbare toleration . tranſcribe 
threefold © * Toll. booth tranſcript 
Threlkeled tongue-ty d 1 transfer - 
threſher \ © Vo! ac transfiguratioa 
throng . — transſfigure 
throtile | topaz -transfuſe 
throwſter Topeliff tranſgreſs 
Thummim toper trangreſſor 
Thurſday © Topbet 
Thurſton © — — © tranſition 

, thwart ff _ topography tranſitorineſs 
Tickhall © © Toptham © tranſlation 
ticking , '- toply-turryy © © r tranſmigrution 
tickle corment tranſmography 
tick-tacxkk torrent tranſmutable 
St. Tiddy © Torrington tranſparent 
tidings' ' torture 12] tranſpiration 
tightnefss n 1060091 kante 
TIbuy la tatoel St. Toſel of — 2 N 
tillage ee Totneſss tranſport 
tilt bot tooch-ſtone 7 wh rter 
dilt- yard tough ly ** —4 = 
eimbrel 70? tournaments” ſe r 
timorous toward ban —— — 


cranſubſtantiation 
tranſverſe 
traſh _ . 


Travegarn 


traveller 


289111 


treacherous 


treachery 7c 


| treaſonable ay 


treaſurer ry 

| treaſurerſhip/ 

treatment 15 If 
as [11011] 


 Treleigh 
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VAL VE N 
Treleigh + validity 
tremble valorous 
trepanner valuable 
trepidation . vawmbrace 
trepidity Vandal 
Treſheyimick vane 
Trevilan. — 2 
tribalation vani 
tribunal vanity 
trickiſh vanquiſh 
triennial. vaporation 
triflingly vapour 
Trigney vapouring 
trigonometry variable 
Trinitarians variance 
Trinit | yariation 
Tri | variety 
Rb, or HS he | 
Tubal vaſſal 
Tuddington | vaſt 
Tudworth Vatican 
Tuilleries Vavaſor 
Tukesbury Vaudois 
tulip * yaulter 
tumour vaunt 
Tunbridge veal 
turnpike | regalo 
Tweed ED — 
typographi vehicle 

"y * * U vellum 
Vacuum velocity 
vade-mecum. velvet 
vagabond venal_ 
vagary - venerable. 
vagraut veneration 
vain-glorious venereal 
vain- gloriouſneſs venery 
valedictory Venetian 
valetudinary vengeance 
valiant venial 
valid „Nenne 
| L145 


* = 
- . 
* 


1 


121 
* 0 . . 
= * = 5 
. 3 
= 
V A > 
0 *: 
. 
” 
* 
* o 


venom | 
venomous 

ventilation 
ventureſome 


venturous 
Venus 
veracity 
verb 
verbal 
verbatim 
verberate 


verberation- 


verboſe 
verboſeneſs® 
verbolity 
verdant 
verdigreaſe 
verderer 


verditer 


verdure 
verger 


verification 


ver juice 
vermicular 


 vermiculatijion- 
vermillion 
vermin 
vernacular 


vernal 

verle 

verlicle | 
verſification 
verſiſie 

vertex 
vertiginous 
vertigo 
vervain 

very 


. veſicle * 1532 
velicatory ...* 
veſpers 


Veſtal 
veſtible 
veſtiger 
veſtment 
veſtry | 
veſtry man 
veſture 
vetches 
veteran 

vex 
vexation 

+ oat 

uply 

7 0 
vial 8 
viands 
viaticum 
vibrate 
vibration 
vicar 
vicarage 
vicarſhip 

vice 

vicious 
vice-admiral 
vice-chancellor 


kk. 


victim 
victor 
victoriouſly 
victory - 
victualler 
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vigorous 
vigour 


vileneſs 


vilifie 
village 
villager 
villainous 


villainouſſy 


villany 
Vincent 
vincible 


vindication 


vindidtive 
vine 
vineyard 
vinegar 
vinew 
vinet 
vinous 


vintage 
vintner 
vintreſs 


vintry 
violable 
violate 
violation 
violence 
violent 
violentneſs 
violin 
violoncello 
viper 
virapo 
virgin 
virginals 


Virginia 


* * 


VIV 
virginity ' 
virid 
virile 


0 virilty © 


virtual 
virtuoſo 
virtuouſly 
virulency / 
virulent 
virulently 
virulentneſs 
vilage 
viſera 
viſcount 
viſcounteſs 
' viſcous 
viſcouſneſs 
viſibility 
viſibleneſs 
viſible 
Viſier 
viſion 
viſioniſt 
OP 
viſitation 
viſn 8 
viſt 
vital, _ 
vitalnefs 
vitiate 
vitious 
vitiouſneſs 
vitreal 
vitreous 
vitrifie 
vivace 
vivacious 
vivacity 


erg 
vivid 
vivification 
ultimate 
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UNC 
ultimate 
Ulverſton 
umbrage 
umbrella 
umpire p 
unacceptable 
unaccountable 
unaccuſtomed 
unacquainted 
nnactive 
uuadviſed 
unaffected 
unaided 
unalterable 
unanimity 
unanſwerable 
unarmed 
unarray ed 
unaſſiſted: 
unattentive 
unattainable 
unavoidable 
unawaked 
unawares 
unbecoming 
unbegotten 
unbelief 
unbeliever. 
unbend 
unbidden + 
unblamable 
unblind 
unbloody 
unboiled 
unbooted 
unbound. | 
Uunbowel 
unbridled, 
 unbuilt 


UND 
uncertain 
unchangeable 
uncharitable 
unchaſte 
unchriſtened- 
unchurched 
uncircumſpect 
uncivil 
unclaſp 
unclean 
unc lothe 
uncomfortably 
uncomlily 
uncommon 
unconcerned 
unconceivable 
uncondemned 
unconformable 
unconquerable 
unconquer'd 
unconſcionable 
unconſtant- 
unconſtrained 
unconteſtable 


uncontrolable 


uncorrected 
uncover 
uncourteous 
uncrowned 


unction, 
uncultivated 

777 uncuſtomed 
undaunted 


undecided. 
undeſiled 

underling 
undermine 


| underſtand. 
.- *dertake. 
under-value 
under -written 
L 1.2 


- uneven 


40 
UNG 


undeſerved 
undetermined 


un- diſciplinedd 
un- diſtinguiſnable 
un-divided 
undoubted. 
undreſs 

unduly 

undutiful. 
uneaſy 
uneloquent 
unemployed! 
unequal R 
unerring 


un-executed- 
unexpected 
unexpert 
unexpreſſible 
unfairly 
unfaithful 
unfaſhioned: 
unfaſten 
unfeigned 
unfenced 
unſiniſhed 
unfitting 
unfold 


. unformed 


unforeſeen: ' 


unfortified- . 


'. unfÞdrtunate: 


un found 
unfriendly 
unfruitful 
ungaiaful 
ungarniſned 
ungenteel. 
ungird [7 


ungodil / 


ungovernables 
ullgrar· 


402 
UNL 
ungracious 
ungrateful 
unguent 
unhabitable 
unhandfomly 
unhandy - 
enhappily 
vnhappy 
unharbour 
unharneſs d 
unhealthful 
unhealthily 
unheard 
unholy 
unhook 
_ unkorſe 
unhuſbanded 
unicorn 
uniform 
uniformity 
unimaginable 
unimploy'd 
uninhabited + 
unintelligible 
union f 
uniſon 
unitarian 
univerſe 
unjuſt + 
unkind - 
unknown 
unladed 
unlamented 
unlaw ful 
un learned 
unleavened © © 


unperceivable 


N uypoliſhed 


; unpremeditated 
unprejudiced 
unprepared 


UNP 


unlooked for 
unlooſe 


unlovely 


unluck 
unmanly 


unmannerly 


unmarried 21 


unmafked 
unmatch 


unmeaſurable 


unmeetneſs 


unmerciful 


unmindful 


unmoleſted 


unmovably 


unmold 


unnatural 
unneceſſary 
unneedful 
unoccupied: 
uno 

unorderly 
unpaid: 
unparalleFd-' 
unpardonable 


unpeaceably 


unpeople 


unperfect 
unpleaſing 


unpolleed 


unprevented 
unprofitable 


umproſperous 
unprovidec 
unpruned 


* 7 
, N WEIS EE 
unp n 
T * 


* 
3 


anſfavory 


_ unſealed + pbk 
unpſearchable 

unſeaſonable 
-unſeparable 


unſhackle 
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UNS 


unpurged 
unquenched 


unqueſtioned 
unquiet 


unravel 
unready 


unreaſonable 


unrebukable 
unreclaimed 
unreformed 
unregard ful 
unrelenting 


unre mitted 
unremoved 


unrepaired 
unreſolved 
unreſpectful 
unrevenged 
unrewarded 


Ws ee 
unru y 
unſaddle 


unſafe 


unſaid 
unſaluted | 
unſan&ified 
unſatisfactory 


unſcripturaÞ 


unſerviceable: 
unſettled _. 


unſhaded 
unſhaken 
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| dds 


b N 


unſnared 
unſociably 
unſolder 
unſolid 
unſound 


unſpeakable 


unipent 
unſpotted 
unſtable 
unſtained 
unſteady 
unſtirred 
unſtop 
unſt rin 


unſucceſsful 


unſuitable 
unſure - 
untaken 
untamed 
untangle 
untanned 


unteachable 
untenable 


unthankful 


r nat wg 
ey. 
unthri 

until 
untilled 
untimely 
untoward 
untowardl 
untractable 


untried 
untrimm' d 


untrue 
-_ untruth 


untruſtineſs 


untunable 


* 
* 


unvail 


V OT 
 un-uniform- 


unuſual 


/ unuſually 


— 


unwarily 


unwary 


unwaſhen 
* unwaſted 
unwater d 
unwearied 
unweariedneſs 


unwedded 
unwelcome 
unwholſom 


unwilling 


vvolacious 
volatile 
volition 
voluble 
volume 
voluntary 
voluntier 
vomit 


f voracious | 


0G r 


FE . ct, | 


. 


unwieldineſs 


veuchſafe 
vow 
vowel 


| vopage | 


upbraid- 


Uphilhaden 
uphold 


upland 
uppermoſt 


Uppingham 
upright 


uproar 


upſide 
upſtart 
"Upton. 
upward 
urbanity 


urge a 


urgent 
urinal 


9. 


404 
WAX 
8 
Waggoner ; 
Wainfleet 
wainſcot 
waiter 
aiward 
akefield 
wakeful 
Wales 
Walfleet 
Walgrove 
wall | 
Wallaſſe 
wallet 
. Walloons 
wallop 
wallow 
wallowiſh 
Walmer 
walnut 


Walſingham 


Walton 
wamble 
wander 
wanton 
wantonneſs 
war 
Wardbridge 
warden 
wardenſhip 


wardmote 


. wardrobe 


Ware 
warfare 
warineſs 
warm 
warmnelſs 
Warnfo rd 
warrant 


warrener 
Warripgton. 


'. Wellingborough. ahilcogly . 


* 
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WEL WH I 
Warſop wemb bs 
Warwick wencher 
wah- bowl! Wendoven 
walp - -. Wentbridge 
9 — 
waſpiſhneſs Weſtcheſter 
walſlel weſterlineſs 
waſtful _ weſtern - 
_ watchful _ ,, Weſtminſter - 
Waterford Weſtmoreland. 
Watling-ſtreet Weſtphalia: 
wavy weſtward , 
waxen wet wether 
wayfaring Wetherby 
St. Waynard's . whale 
way-wood wharf 
weaken Whatton 
_ weakneſs wheaten 
wealthineſs wheedler 
weapon-ſalve wheelbarrow 
wearineſs wheeler 
weaſel f wheel- wright 
weather-beaten whereas 
weather - cock wherefore 
weather- glaſs whereupon 
weather- wiſe wherry , 
weaver Whet-ſtone 
webſter Whitchurch 
Wedding whiff 
Wedley .whiffler . 
. wedlock whiggiſhneſs 
Wedneſday  whiggilm 
weed whimſical 
weekly -whindle 
weeper whipper 
weight whipſter 
8 Whirl-bone 
Welch Whirl- pool 
welcome _ whirk-wind. 
well-a-day _. . whiſker | 


- 
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WI M 
whiſperer 
vhiſtler 
Whitby 
white- heart 
white-meats 
whiteneſs 


whitherſoever 


whiting 
Whitminſter 
Whit-ſtable 


Whitſunday _ 
Whittingbham 


wholl 
wholſom 
wholſomneſs 
whomſoever 
whoredom - 
whoriſhneſs 
whoſe- ſoever 
wickedly 
wickedneſs 
Wickliff 
Wickomb 
Wickware 
Widington 
widower 
wieldy 
wife 

Wigan 
Wigmore 
wilderneſs 
wildfire 
wildin 
wildneſs 
Wilfred 
wilfulneſs 
wilineſs 
willing 
Wiltſhire 
wimble 

- wiwple 


495: 
W O N. WR I 
winch Woodbridge . 
Wincheſter Woodland 
wind- bound woodmonger Fry 
windlafs - woodpecker © 
window Woodſtock 
Windward woolen 
wine woolſtaple 
winged Worceſter 
Winſlow Workington 
winter-green workmanlike 
winterl workmanſhip 
Winterton & Neſs worldling 
wire - draw worm-eaten 
Wirkſworth worm - feed 
wiſacre wormwood 
Wiſbich worry 
wiſdom worſhip 
_ wiſhfully  worſhiper 
Witborn Worſop 
witchcraft worthineſs 
witch- elm worthy 
Witham Wotton 
withdraw _ wound 
Witbernam wrangle 
with-holden wrangler 
withlay © ' wirapper 
withſtand © © wrath « 
witneſs - wWwireath 
Witney wrench 
wizzard wreſt 
Woburn wreſtle 
woful wreſtler 
wofulneſs wretch 
wolf .-wretched 
Woller wretched! 
Wolrich - wretchedneſs 
Wolſingham Wrexham 
womaniſh wriggle 
womanl wright 
wonderful wrimple 
wonderfulneſs wring 


wrinkle 
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wrinkle 
Wrinton 
writer 
wrongful 
wrought 
wry-necked _ 
Wulput 


* ar 
Vork 


yelk 
yellow 
yelp 
yelt 
coman 
eovil 
yerker 


. yeſterday 


yet 
yew 


- yexing 


yieldingueſs 


yoke 


yoke- fellow 


yonder 
yonker 


Yorkſhire 
young 
youngling 


_ youngſter 


youth 


YU L 


Zabulon 


>» 


AOU 
— IG 


Zacharias 
Zagay 
Zany 
zeal 
zealot 


. zealous 


zedoary 


. 


zenitk 


Zephyrus 


Zereth 
zeſt 
zeta 


Zeugma 
zodiac ' 


Zone 


200 phy 
_ -zovlogy 


zootomy 


19 


zoophyte 
uch 


"hy SS, 


| 
{ 
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NAuEs of MEN: and WOMEN. 


A 
Abel 
Abraham 


Alexander 


Ambroſe 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Arnold 
Arthur 
Auſt in 
Auguſtus 
B 
Barnab 


Bartholomew 
Benjamin 


Bernard 


Cæſar 
Charles 


Chriſtopher 


Clement 


Conſtantine © 


D 
Daniel 
David 
Dennis 


Dunſtan 


E 
Edmund 
Edward 
Kleazer 
Elias 

F 


Ferdin 
Francis 
Frederick 
G 
2 
eorge 
 Gervas 


Giles 
Gilbert 


Gregory 
| H 


Henry 


Horatio 


Hugh 


Humphrey 8 
8 
Jacob 


| James 
ſohn 
| e 


% 
C 8 1 
* 


NMalachy | 
Mark 


Martin 


_ Matthias 


Matthew 
Maurice 


Michael 
Moſes 


Simon 


Nathaniel 
- Nehemiah 
Nicholas 
„ 
Oliver 


p 
Patrick 


Philip 


Peter 


7 U Fo 
Ralph 2 


Raphael att + 
t Raymond 
Reynold 


Richard 


Robert 


Roger 


R - * 


* 
Ld 


Roland 
8 | 


Solomon £ 
Samuel 


- -*» Sampſon 
Sebaſtias 
Art - 7 ex 62% 


Silveſter. 
Sineon 


T 


/ Theodore 
-/_ 'Theodolius 


T poppin 
Th 


| Timothy 


Toby 


V 
Valentine 
Vincent 


i Urban 
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Amelia 11 
ABR. +5; 
Arabella 


Barbara 
Beatrice 


Berry | 
WR t. 


m 


ef . Ta — 
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4 f 1 45 1 
8 E < 
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14, NAMES of WOMEN. 


3 "A * it KER if 
Abigail! Feanor 
Alice 
Agnes "Eſther .. 
F 
Flora 

Frances oi 
3 
* Gertrude 


Grace * 


4 


Hellen 
| Henrietta 


* 


. 
f SLA TRUE 
Magdalen d, 12718. 1 


3 Arts 
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210 9037 L Ni 


ano I 13 F\ 2 
| zl! {; 7 of, » \ 
281 550 * 


„ San0>1.-\ 
$1. FX * , 1499 art 


- Elizabeth | Mary; 


q 8 Phyllis 

Priſcilla "7M 

T Prudence $242 heh 
E t 


Rachel LAS 
Rebecca . 4028 ty 
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